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PREFACE. 



It has been the 'writei'o endeavor to present to the 
reader in this volume the results of the present state of 
biblical study, as applied to the illustration of the Acts of 
the Aposiles. Although our language contains already 
some valuable works devoted to the same general object, it 
is hoped that the dependence of the work here offered to 
the public on the original text, and the advantage taken of 
the latest investigations in this department of criticism, 
will render it not superfluous. 

Of the importance of an acquaintance with the contents 
of the Acts, it must be unnecessary to specdc. A single 
reflection will render this sufficiently obvious. No person 
can be prepared to read the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment with the greatest advantage until he has made him- 
self familiar with the external history of the Apostle Paul, 
and with his character and spirit, as Luke has portrayed 
them in his narrative. Those portions of the Acts, consti- 
tuting the greater part of the whole, which relate to the 
great Apostle, must be thoroughly mastered before any 
proper foundation is laid for the exegetical study of the 
Epistles. It is the object of these Notes to assist the 
reader in the acquisition of this knowledge and discipline ; 
to enable him to form his own independent view of the 
meaning of the sacred writer in this particular portion of 
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the New Testament, and, at the same time, to furnish him- 
self to some extent with those principles and materials of 
criticism which are common to all parts of the Bible. ■ the 
plan of the work and the mode in which it is executed are 
such as to impart a just idea of the process of biblical in- 
terpretation, and to promote a habit of careful study and 
of self-reliance on the part of those who may use the book, 
it will be a result much more important than that all the 
opinions advanced in it should be approved ; it is a result 
beyond any other which the '^Titer has been anxious to 
accomplish. The grammatical references and explanations 
will enable the student to judge of the consistency of the 
interpretations given with the laws of the Greek language ; 
the authorities cited will show the state of critical opinion 
on all passages that are supposed to be uncertain or ob- 
scure ; the geographical, archaeological, and other informa- 
tion collected from many different sources, will unfold the 
relations of the book to the contemporary history of the 
age in which it was written, and serve to present to the 
mind a more vivid conception of the reality of the scenes 
and the events which the narrative describes. 

No single commentary can be expected to answer all 
the purposes for which a commentary is needed. The 
writer has aimed at a predominant object ; and that has 
been, to determine by the rules of a just philology the 
meaning of the sacred writer, and not to develop the prac- 
tical applications, or, to any great extent, the doctrinal im- 
plications of this meaning. With such a design, no one 
will object to the use which has been made of the labors 
of foreign scholars ; it would have been a matter of just 
complaint not to have used them, although with a different 
aim it would be equally inexcusable not to have brought 
into view more frequently the connections which exist be- 
tween the Acts and the practical religious literature con- 
tained in our own language. 

It was the writer's intention to add a supplement, dis- 
cussing several topics more fully than would be consist- 
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ent with the plan of the Notes. It will be observed that 
repeated reference is made to such a supplement, in the 
margin of the book. My state of health, which is such as 
to oblige me to relinquish for the present the duties of my 
oflSce, must be my apology for failing to carry out this part 
of the design. The remarks in the Notes, however, are 
aU adjusted to the conclusions which would have been 
supported in the additional pages, and the omission re- 
ferred to does not affect the essential completeness of the 
work. 

I am indebted to various friends for advice and coopera- 
tion in the performance of this labor. Among these it be- 
comes me to mention in particular the Rev, B. B. Edwards, 
J). D., Professor at Andover. It is doubtful whether I 
should have undertaken the work, or persevered in it, had 
it not been for his generous sympathy and encouragement 
Mr. Bigelow, the corrector of the University Press at 
Cambridge, deserves my thanks for his valuable services. 
I have adopted many changes suggested by his skill and 
accurate judgment. 

The author can recaU no happier hours than those which 
he has spent in giving instruction on this book of the New 
Testament to successive classes of theological students. 
May the fruits of this mutual study be useful to them in 
the active labors of the sacred work to which they are de- 
voted. They are now sent forth into a wider sphere ; — 
and, here also, may God be pleased to own them as a 
means of contributing to a more diligent study and a more 
perfect knowledge of his Holy Word. 

Newton Theological Institution, 
October 31, 1851. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§ 1. The Writer of the Acts. 

The evidence that the book of Acts was written by Luke, to 
whom the christian world are accustomed to ascribe it, is of a three- 
fold character. It will.be sufficient for the object here in view 
merely to indicate the line of argument which establishes the cor- 
rectness of that opinion. A more complete and systematic view of 
the evidence must be sought in works which treat professedly of 
the formation and transmission of the Canon of the Scriptures. 

In the first place, we have the explicit testimony of the early 
christian writers, that Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles. Ire- 
naeus, who became bishop of Lyons in A. D. 178, and who was 
bom so early that he was intimate with those who had seen the 
apostles, says expressly that Luke was the author of the Acts ; he 
quotes from him various single passages, and, in one place, gives a 
distinct summary of the last twelve chapters of the book (Adv. 
Haeres. 3. 14. 1). He treats this authorship of the work as a matter 
which he had no occasion to defend, because no one of his contem- 
poraries had called it in question. From the generation which sepa- 
rated Irenseus from the age of Luke, we have only a few scanty re- 
mains ; but these, although they contain expressions * which, accord- 
ing to the admission of nearly all critics, presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the Acts, are silent respecting the writer. To have 
mentioned him by name would have been at variance with the in- 
formal mode of citing the christian Scriptures, which distinguishes 

" T ' ~ ■ " 

* See the passages, in Kirchhofer's Sammlung zur Gescfaichte des N. 
T. Canons, p. 161 sq., in Lardner's Credibility, and similar works. 

1 
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the writings of that early period. The next witness is Clemens of 
Alexandria, who flourished about A. D, 190. This father not only 
speaks of Luke as having composed the Acts, in his Stromata 
(Lib. 5), but is known to have written a commentary on it, which 
has not been preserved. Tertullian, who lived about A. D. 200, 
offers the same testimony. He has^ not only quoted the Acts re- 
peatedly, but named Luke as the author, in such a way as makes 
it evident that he merely followed in this the universal opinion of 
his age (De Jejun. c. 10 ; De Prsescript. Haeret c. 22 ; De Bapt. 
c. 10, etc.). Eusebius wrote about A. D. 325, He has recorded 
both his own belief and that of his time, in the following important 
statement : — " Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a physi- 
cian, was mostly Paul's companion, though he associated not a lit- 
tle with the other apostles. He has left us examples of the art of 
healing souls, which he acquired from the apostles, in two divinely 
inspired books ; first, in the Gospel which he testifies to have writ- 
ten according to what eyewitnesses and ministers of the word de- 
livered to him from the beginning, all which, also, he says that he 
investigated from thelfirst ; * and, secondly, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, which he composed, not from report, as in the other case, but 
according to his own personal observation." (Hist Eccl. 3. 4.) 

It would be superfluous to pursue this testimony further. It may 
be proper to add, that no trace of any opposition to it, or dissent 
from it, has come down to us from the first ages of the church. 
Some of the early heretical sects, it is true, as the Marcionites, 
Manicheans, Severians, rejected the religious authority of the Acts ; 
but as they did this because it contradicted their peculiar views, and 
as they admitted without question the source from which their op- 
ponents claimed to receive it, their rejection of the book, under such 
circumstances, becomes a conclusive testimony to its genuineness. 

In the second place, the relation in which the Acts of the Apos- 
tles stands to the Gospel which is ascribed to Luke, proves that the 
author of the two productions must be the same individual. The 
writer introduces his work as a continuation or second part of a 
previous history, and dedicates it to a certain Theophilus, who can 
be no other than the person for whose special information the Gros- 

* Many, on account of the relative, take the sense of the Greek to be, 
aU whom he accompanied; but the manifest allusion to Luke 1, 2. 3 renders 
the other the more obvious translation. 
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pel was written. As to the identity of the writer of the Acts with 
the writer of the Gospel attributed to Luke, no well-founded ques- 
tion, has been, or can be, raised. Consequently, the entire mass of 
testimony which pn^es that Luke the Evangelist wrote the Gospel 
which bears his name, proves with equal force that he wrote also 
the Acts of the Apostles. Thus the Acts may be traced up to 
Luke, through two independent series of witnesses. And it may be 
confidently asserted, that, unless the combined historical evidence 
from this twofold source be admitted as conclusive in support of 
Luke's claim to the authorship of the Acts, there is then no ancient 
book in the world, the author of which can ever be ascertained 
by us. 

In the third place, the literary peculiarities which distinguish the 
Gospel of Luke mark also the composition of the Acts, and show 
that it must have come from the same hand. The argument here 
is founded on a different relation of the Gospel to the Acts from 
that to which we have just adverted. Luke being acknowledged as 
the author of the Grospel, we know from that source what the char- 
acteristics of his style are ; and it is maintained that these reappear 
in the Acts to such an extent, that we can account for the agree- 
ment only by referring the two productions to the same writer. 
The reality of the resemblance here asserted is conceded by critics 
of every name. It will be necessary to restrict the illustration of it 
to a few examples.* In Luke's Gospel, verbs compounded with 
prepositions are more numerous than in the other Evangelists; 
they are found in the same proportion in the Acts. Matthew has 
avv three times, Mark five times, John three times, or, according to 
another reading, but twice ; while Luke employs it in his Gospel 
twenty-four times, and in the Acts fifty-one times. Luke has used 
ihras in his two books thirty-five times ; whereas it occurs in all the 
others but nine times. iroptvt<rBai is found in the Gospel forty-nine 
times, and in the Acts thirty-eight times, but is rarely found else- 
where. The construction of clircty and XoXctv with wp6£, instead of 
the dative of the person addressed, is confined almost exclusively to 
Luke. No other writer, except John in a few instances, ever says 

* They are drawn out, more or leia fully, in GendorfB Beitraege, p. 
160 iq. ; Credner*a Einleitung in das neue Testament, p. 130 sq. ; Ebrard'a 
Kritik der evangelischen Getchichte, p. 679, ed. 1850 ; and Dr. David- 
■on'a Introduction to the New Teatament, Vol. I. p. 190, and Vol. II. p.- 8. 
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ciTTcTv irp6s^ while XoXcTv np6s occurs out of Luke only in 1 Cor. 14, 
6 ; Heb. 5, 5 ; and 11, 18. As in Luke^s Gospel, so in the Acts 
we have a characteristic use of dc jcai to express emphasis or grada- 
tion, a similar use of kqI oMs or avroi, the iifeertion of the neuter 
article before interrogatire sentences, the omission of dc after fuv 
o^y, the uniform prefeilence of 'Upovo-iikfifi to *Upo<rSKvfjM^ and still 
others. Credner, in his Introduction to the New Testament, has 
enumerated not fewer than sixty-five distinct idioms which he 
considers as peculiar tp Luke's diction as compared with that of 
the other New Testament writers ; and nearly all these he points 
out as occurring at the same time both in the Gospel and the 
Acts. It Is impossible, then, to doubt, unless we deny that any con- 
fidence can be placed in this species of criticism, that, if Luke 
wrote the Gospel which we accredit to him, he must have written 
also the Acts. 



§ 2. Biographical Sketch of Lxtee. 

According to Eusebius, as already quoted, and Jerome, who may 
be supposed to represent the opinion of their times, Luke was a 
native of Antioch. As he appears in the Acts to have spent so 
much time at Philippi, some modem writers have conjectured that 
he may have been a native or inhabitant of that city. The histori- 
cal testimony deserves more regard than an inference of that na- 
ture. That he was a Gentile by birth appears to be certain from 
Col. 4, 11. 14, where Paul distinguishes him from those whom he 
denominates oi Evres ex irtpbrofjojg. His foreign extraction is con- 
firmed also by the character of his style, which approaches nearer 
to the standard of classical Greek than that of any other writer of 
the New Testament, with the exception of the apostle Paul. This 
feature of his language renders it probable that he was of Greek 
origin. Some have inferred this also from his Greek name ; but it 
was not uncommon for Jews, as well as Romans and other foreign- 
ers, to assume such names at this period. Whether he was a prose- 
lyte to Judaism before his conversion to Christianity, or not, is a 
question on which critics differ. The supposition that he adopted 
first the Jewish religion, and had done so perhaps in early life, ac- 
counts best for his intimate acquaintance with the opinions and cus- 
toms of the Jews, his knowledges of the Septuagint, and the degree 
of Hebraistic tendency which exhibits itself in his style. It appears 
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from Col. 4, 14, that Luke was a physician ; and the general voice 
of antiquity, in accordance with that passage, represents him as 
having belonged to the medical profession. The efiect of his fol- 
lowing such an employment can be traced, as many critics think, 
in various passages of Luke's writings ; comp. the Note on 28, 8. 
The fact that he was trained to such a pursuit, that he was a man, 
therefore, of cultune and observing habits of mind, is an important 
circumstance. It has been justly remarked, that, as many of the 
miracles which the first promulgators of the gospel wrought in con- 
firmation of its truth were cases of the healing of maladies, Luke, 
by virtue of his medical skill and experience, was rendered peculi- 
arly competent to judge of the reality of such miracles. 

Of the manner in which he was brought to a knowledge of the 
gospel, we have no information. The suggestion of some of the 
later fathers, that he was one of the seventy disciples, is not only 
without ground, but opposed to his own statement in the introduc- 
tion of his Gospel, where he distinguishes himself from those who 
had been personal attendants on the ministry of Christ. It is evi- 
dent that, after his conversion, he devoted himself to public chris- 
tian labors, for the most part in connection with the apostle Paul, 
whom he accompanied from place to place, and aided in his ef- 
forts for the extension of the gospel. The first explicit allusion 
which he makes to himself occurs in 16, 10. He is there intro- 
duced to us as one of the companions of Paul, who was then at 
Troas. He goes with the apostle from that place to Philippi, and 
speaks of himself again in 20, 6, as one of the several individuals 
who sailed with Paul from the same city on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. Whether Luke had been separated from Paul during 
the interval, or remained with him, cannot be certainly known. It 
is eminently characteristic of the sacred writers, that they keep 
themselves out of view in their narratives. Hence some have ar- 
gued that we are not to infer that Luke was necessarily absent when 
he employs the third person, but rather that it was a sort of inad- 
vertence, as it were against his design, that he has now and then 
disclosed his personal connection with the history. The other opin- 
ion is the surer one. We cannot be certain that Luke was in the 
company of Paul, except at the times when his language shows that 
he was personally concerned in what he relates. It is clear, even 
according to this view, that Luke, in addition to his accompanying 
Paul on his first journey from Troas to Philippi, remained with him. 
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without any known interruption, from the period of his leaving 
Philippi the second time to the end of his career. He goes with 
the apostle to Jerusalem, where the latter was apprehended and 
given up to the custody of the Romans (20, 6 sq. ; 21, 1 sq.) ; 
he speaks of himself as still with him at the close of his imprison- 
ment at CsBsarea ( 27, 1) ; proceeds with him on his voyage to 
Rome (27, 1 sq.) ; and, as we see from the Epistles which Paul 
wrote while in that city, continued to be associated with him down 
to the latest period of his life of which any record remains. The 
apostle mentions Luke as residing with him at Rome in Col. 4, 
14 ; Phil. V. 24 ; and in 2 Tim. 4, 11. Of his subsequent history, 
nothing authentic has been preserved. The traditions which relate 
to this period are uncertain and contradictory. According to 
Gregory Nazianzen, whom several later writers follow, he suffered 
martyrdom ; according to others, and those whose testimony has 
greater weight, he died a natural death. 

§ 3. Authenticity of the Acts. 

The foregoing sketch shows us how ample were Luke^s means 
of information in regard to the subjects of which his history treats. 
Of most of the events which he has recorded, he was an eyewit- 
ness. The materials which compose the body of the work lay 
within the compass of his own personal knowledge. The particu- 
lars which he communicates respecting PauPs life and labors before 
his own acquamtance with him, he could have learned, at a subse- 
quent period, in his mtercourse with that apostle. His extensive 
joumeyings could hardly fail to have brought him into connection 
with most of the other persons who appear as actors in the history. 
Some of his information he derived, no doubt, from written sources. 
The official documents which he has inserted ( 15, 23 sq. ; 23, 26 
sq.) were public, and could have been copied. We assume nothing 
at variance with the habits of antiquity in supposing that the more 
extended discourses and speeches, which Luke himself did not hear, 
may have been noted down by others at the time of their delivery, 
or soon afterwards, while the impression made by them was still 
vivid. If the writer of the Acts had any occasion for the use of 
such reports, his travels from one country to another must have 
given him access to the persons who could furnish them.* 

* As to the idea thrown out by Bleek, De Wette, and some others, that 
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We Tire to recollect, further, that the declaration which Luke 
makes at the commencement of his Gospel applies equally to the 
Acts. It was'his hahit, as we learn there, to avail himself of 'every 
possible source of inquiry, in order to ascertain the certainty of 
what he wrote. With such opportunities at his command, and with 
such a character for diligence in the use of them, the writer of the 
Acts, considered simply in the light of an ordinary historian, comes 
before us with every title to confidence which can be asserted in 
behalf of the best accredited human testimony. 

But this is not all. We have not only every reason to regard 
the history of Luke as authentic, because he wrote it with such 
facilities for knowing the truth, but because we find it sustaming its 
credit under the severest scrutiny to which it is possible that an 
ancient work should be subjected. 

First. This history has been confronted with the Epistles of the 
New Testament ; and it has been shown as the result, that the inci- 
dental correspondences between them and the Acts are numerous 
and of the most striking kind. They are such as preclude the sup- 
position of their being the result either of accident or design. It is 
impossible to account for them, unless we admit that the transac- 
tions which Luke records really took place in the manner that he 
has related. It is the object of Paley's Horse Paulinas to develop 
this argument ; and the demonstration of the truth of the Acts, and 
of the New Testament in general, which he has furnished in that 
work, no objector has ever attempted to refute. 

Secondly. The speeches in the Acts which purport to have 
been delivered by Peter, Paul, and James, have been compared 
with the known productions of these men ; and it is found that they 
exhibit an agreement with them, in point of thought and expression, 
which the supposition of their common origin would lead us to ex- 
pect. The speeches attributed to Peter contain peculiar phrases 
and ideas, which impart a characteristic similarity to them as com- 
pared with the other speeches, and which appear again in his Epis- 
tles, but in no other portion of the New Testament. In like man- 
ner, the speeches of Paul evince an affinity both to each other and 

Luke majr have derived those parts of the Acts in which the narrator em- 
ploys the first person plural from a history of Paul's missionary labors 
written by Timothy, see the Note on 20, 6. The impossibility of that hy- 
pothesis, in a critical point of view, is exposed in Ebrard's Kritik, p. 732 
■q., and in Davidson's Introdnciion, Vol. II. p. 9 sq. 
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to his Epistles, in the recurrence of favorite words, modes of con- 
struction, and turns of thought, such as belong to no other writer. 
We have but one address from James, but even here we discover 
striking points of connection with the Epistle which bears his name. 
Occasion will be taken, in the course of the Commentary, to illus- 
trate this peculiar feature of the history. 

Thirdly. We have a decisive test of the trustworthiness of 
Luke in the consistency of his statements and allusions with the 
information which contemporary writers have given us respecting 
the age in which he lived and wrote. The history which we read in 
the Acts connects itself at numerous points with the social customs 
of different and distant nations ; with the fluctuating civil affairs of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans ; and with geographical or political 
divisions and arrangements, which were constantly undergoing 
some change or modification. Through all these circumstances, 
which underlie Luke's narrative from commencement to end, he pur- 
sues his way without a single instance of contradiction or collision. 
Examples of the most unstudied harmony with the complicated re- 
lations of the times present themselves at every step. No writer 
who was conscious of fabricating his story would have hazarded 
such a number of minute allusions, since they increase so immense- 
ly the risk of detection ; and still less, if he had ventured upon it, 
could he have introduced them so skilfully as to baflle every at- 
tempt to discover a single well-founded instance of ignorance or 
oversight. It adds to the force of the argument to remark, that in 
the pages of Luke every such allusion falls from him entirely with- 
out effort or parade. It never strikes the reader as far-fetched or 
contrived. Every incident, every observation, flows naturally out 
of the progress of the narrative. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
the well-informed reader, who will study carefully the book of the 
Acts, and compare the incidental notices to be found on almost every 
page with the geography and the political history of the times, and 
with the customs of the different countries in which the scene of 
the transactions is laid, will receive an impression of the writer's 
fidelity and accuracy, equal to that of the most forcible treatises on 
the truth of Christianity. 

The objections which sceptical writers have urged against the 
authenticity of the Acts relate chiefly to the supernatural character 
of its narrations. It does not belong to the province of Biblical 
criticism to reply to such objections. They have adduced also a 
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few instances of alleged offence against history, or chronology, or 
archseology ; but these result from an unnecessary interpretation. 
We may understand the passages which are said to contain the in- 
consistency in a different manner, and thus remove entirely the 
occasion for it. 



^ 4. Object and Plan of the Book. 

The common title of the Acts — irpd((is r&v anoirrSKmv — is an- 
cient, but is supposed generally to have been prefixed, not by the 
author, but by some later hand. It is read differently in different 
manuscripts. It is too comprehensive to describe accurately the 
contents of the book. The writer's object, if we are to judge of it 
from what he has performed, must have been to furnish a summary 
history of the origin, gradual increase, and extension of the chris- 
tian church, through the instrumentality chiefly of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. In fact, we have not a complete history, but a 
compendium merely of the labors of these two apostles, who were 
most active in their efforts to advance the gospel, while the other 
apostles are only referred to or named incidentally in connection 
with some particular occurrence. It is not to be supposed that 
Luke has recorded all the facts which were known to him respect- 
ing the early spread of Christianity. On what principle he proceed- 
ed in making his selection from the mass of materials before him, 
we cannot decide with certainty. He may have been influenced in 
part by the personal relation which he sustained to the individuals 
introduced, and the events described by him. It is still more prob- 
able, that the wants of the particular class of readers whom he had 
in view may have shaped, more or less consciously, the course of 
his narrative ; and these readers, in the absence of any surer indi- 
cation, we may consider as represented by Theophilus, who was, 
in all probability, a convert from heathenism. (See Note on 1, 1.) 

In writing for such readers, we should expect that Luke would 
lean towards those aspects of the history which illustrated the de- 
sign of Grod in reference to the heathen ; their right to participate 
in the blessings of the gospel without submitting to the forms of 
Judaism ; the conflict of opinion which preceded the full recogni- 
tion of this right, and the success more particularly of those apos- 
tolic labors which were performed in behalf of heathen countries. 
It cannot be denied that the contents of the Acts exhibit a predi- 
2 
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lection for this class of topics ; that it is such as would spring 
naturally from the writer's sympathy with Gentile readers, but is 
not so marked by any means as to authorize us, according to the 
view of some writers, to impute to him any thing like a formal pur- 
pose to trace the relation of Judaism to Christianity. 

In accordance with this trait of the Acts that has now been 
named, we have a very particular account of the manner in which 
Peter was freed from his Jewish scruples. The reception of the 
first heathen converts mto the church is related at great length. 
The proceedings of the c^puncil at Jerusalem, with reference to the 
question whether circumcision should be permanent, occupy one 
of the leading chapters of the book. And the individual of the 
apostles who preached chiefly to the Gentiles, and introduced the 
gospel most extensively into heathen countries, is the one whom the 
writer has made the central object of his history, and whose course 
of labor he has described in the fullest manner. 

Luke has pursued no formal plan in the arrangement of the Acts. 
The subject of his history, however, divides itself naturally into 
two principal parts. The first part treats of the apostolic labors of 
Peter, and hence particularly of the spread of Christianity among 
the Jews, occupying the first twelve chapters ; the second, of the 
labors of Paul, and hence the promulgation of the gospel in Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, occupying the remaining chapters. 
But the book contains other topics which are related to these only 
in a general way. The following division marks out to view the 
different sections more distinctly. 1. Outpouring of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, and the antecedent circumstances. 2. Events 
relating to the progress of the gospel in Judea and Samaria. 3. 
The transition of the gospel to the heathen, in the conversion of 
Cornelius and others. 4. The call of the apostle Paul, and his 
first missionary tour. 5. The apostolic council at Jerusalem. 6. 
The second missionary tour of Paul. 7. His third missionary tour, 
and his apprehension at Jerusalem. 8. His imprisonment at Csesa- 
rpa, and voyage to Roipe. 

^ 5. Time and Place of Writing the Acts. 

The time when the Acts was written could not have been far 
distant from that of the termination of Paul's imprisonment at 
!j^me, mentioned at the close of the history. The manner in 
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which Luke speaks of that imprisonment implies clearly, that, at 
the time when he wrote, the apostle^s condition had changed ; that 
he was no longer a prisoner, either because he had been liberated, 
or because he had been put to death. 

It does not affect the present question whether we suppose that 
he was imprisoned twice, or only once.* If we suppose that he 
was set at liberty, we have then a most natural explanation of the 
abrupt close of the book, in the fact that Luke published it just at 
the time of the apostle^s release ; or so soon after that event, that 
the interval furnished nothing new which he deemed it important to 
add to the history. On the other hand, if we suppose that Paul's 
captivity terminated in his martyrdom, it is not easy to account for 
the writer's silence respecting his death, except on the ground that 
it was so recent and so well known in the circle of his readers, 
that they did not need the mformation. Thus, in both cases, the 
time of writing the Acts would coincide very nearly with the end 
of the Roman captivity of which Luke has spoken. 

The question arises now. Do we know the time when that captivi- 
ty ended, whether it may have been by acquittal or death. Here 
we must depend upon the surest chronological data which exist, 
though it is not pretended that they are certain. According to a 
computation which has received the assent of most critics, Paul 
was brought as a prisoner to Rome in the year A. D. 61 or 62. 
In the year 64 followed the conflagration in that city, which was 
kindled by the agency of Nero, but which, for the sake of averting 
the odium of the act from himself, he charged on the Christians; 
This led to the first christian persecution, so called, which is men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Annal. 15. 44), Suetonius (Ner. 16), and pos- 
sibly Juvenal (Serm. 1. 146 sq.). If now Paul was set at liber- 
ty afler his confinement of two yeajrs, it must have been just before 
the commencement of Nero's persecution, that is, in the year A. D. 
63, or near the beginning of 64. But if, according to the other 
supposition, the two years were not completed until the persecution 
commenced, he must, in all probability, as tht leader of the chris- 
tian sect, have soon shared the common fate, and so have been put 
to death about the year 64. Hence w6 may consider this date, or 
the close of 68, as not improbably the time when Luke wrote, ot 
at least published, the Acts of the Apostles. 

* Of the opinions on' thia p6itit some account is given in Appendi:^ 
No. 5. 
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But if Luke wrote the book thus near the expiration of the two 
years that Paul was a prisoner at Rome, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he wrote it in that city. This was also the opinion of 
many of the early christian fathers. The probability of this con- 
clusion is greatly strengthened by the fact, that Luke makes no 
mention of Paul's liberation, or martyrdom, as the case may have 
been. At Rome, every reader of the apostle's history knew of 
course what the result of his captivity there was; and if Luke 
wrote it at that place, the absence of any allusion to his fate would 
not seem to be so very surprising. On the contrary, if Luke wrote 
it at a distance from the scene of the apostle's captivity, the omis- 
sion would be much more extraordinary. 

^ 6. Chronology of the Acts. 

The subject of the chronology of the Acts is attended still with 
uncertainties, which no efforts of critical labor have been able whol- 
ly to remove. " After all the combinations," says Schott, " which 
the ingenuity of scholars has enabled them to devise, and all the 
fuLiess of historical learning which they have applied to the sub- 
ject, it has been impossible to arrive at results which are satisfactory 
in all respects." The source of the difficulty is, that the notations 
of time are for the most part entirely omitted ; or, if they occur 
here and there, are contained in general and indefinite expressions. 
We must content ourselves, therefore, with endeavoring to fix the 
dates of a few leading events, which may be ascertained with most 
certainty ; and must then distribute the other contents of the book 
with reference to these, on the basis of such incidental intimations 
as may be found to exist, or of such probable calculations as we 
may be able to form. 

1. The Year of Faults Conversion. 

The date of this event is very uncertain ; but an attempt has 
been made to approximate to it by means of the following combina- 
tion. In Gal. 1, 15- 18, it is stated that Paul went up to Jerusalem 
from Damascus three years from the time of his conversion ; and 
we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 32, Jhat Damascus, when Paul made his 
escape from it on that occasion, was in the hands of Aretas, king 
of Arabia. As this city belonged to the Romans, it is remarkable 
that it should have been, just at that time, wrested from them ; and 
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the circumstances under which such an event took place must have 
been peculiar. It is conjectured that a juncture like this may have 
led to that occurrence. Josephus relates that an army of Herod 
Antipas had been defeated about this time by Aretas, king of Ara- 
bia. Upon this, the Emperor Tiberius, who was a friend and ally 
of Herod, directed Vitellius, Roman Governor of Syria, to collect 
an adequate force, and to take Aretas prisoner, or slay him in the 
attempt Before Vitellius could execute this order, news came that 
the emperor was dead, and as a consequence of this, the military 
preparations on foot were suspended. This sudden respite afforded 
Aretas an opportunity to march upon Damascus, and reduce it to 
his possession. The city, however, supposing him to have become 
master of it, could not have remained long in his power. We find 
that the difficulties with Arabia were all adjusted in the first years 
of the reign of Caligula, the successor of Tiberius, i. e. within A. D. 
37 - 39 ; and the policy of the Romans would lead them, of course, 
to insist on the reston^tion of so important a place as Damascus. 
If now we place the escape of Paul in the last of these years (so as 
to afibrd time for the incidental delays), and deduct the three years 
during which he had been absent from Jerusalem, we obtain A. D. 
36 as the probable epoch of the apostle^s conversion. It is in 
favor of this conclusion, says Neander, that it gives us an interval 
neither too long nor too short for the events which took place in the 
church between the ascension of Christ and the conversion of Paul. 
Among others who Qx upon the same year, or vary from it but one 
or two years, may be mentioned Eichhorn, Hug, Hemsen, Schott, 
Guerike, Meyer, De Wette, Anger, Ebrard. This date determines 
that of Stephen's martyrdom, which took place, apparently, not long 
before Paul's conversion, and also that of PauPs first journey to 
Jerusalem, and his subsequent departure to Tarsus. 

2. The Death of Herod Agrippa, 

This occurred at Csesarea in the year A. D. 44. The statements 
of Josephus are decisive on this point. He says that Agrippa, who, 
under Caligula, had reigned over only a part of Palestine, received 
the entire sovereignty of his grandfather, Herod the Great, on the 
accession of Claudius, viz. in the year A. D. 41 (Antt. 19. 5. 1) ; 
and further, that at the time of his death he had completed the 
third year after this extension of his power (Antt. 19. 8. 2). This 
date fixes the position of several other important events ; such as 
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the execution of James the elder, the arrest and deliverance of 
Peter, the return of Paul to Antioch from his second visit to Jeru- 
salem, and his departure on his first missionary excursion. 

3. . The Third Journey of Paul to Jerusalem. 

In Gal. 2, 1, the apostle speaks of going up to Jerusalem after 
fourteen years ^ which are to he computed, in all prohability, from 
the time of his conversion. It has been made a question, whether 
this journey is to be understood as the second or third of the sev- 
eral journeys which Paul is mentioned in the Acts as having made 
to Jerusalem. The general opinion is, that it should be understood 
of the third ; first, because the object of that journey, as stated in 
15, 1 sq., coincides exactly with that which occasioned the one men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the Galatians ; and, secondly, because the 
circumstances which are described as having taken place in con- 
nection with the journey in 15, 1 sq., agree so entirely with those 
related in the Epistle.* Supposing, then, the identity of the two 
journeys to be established, we add the fourteen years already men- 
tioned to the date of Paul's conversion, viz. 36, and we have A. D. 
50 as the year when he went up to Jerusalem the third time after 
he had become a Christian. Paul departed on his second mission- 
ary tour soon after his return to Antioch from this third visit to 
Jerusalem ; and hence we are enabled to assign that second tour to 
the year A. D. 51. 

4. The Procuratorship of Felix, 

The time of this officer's recall, on being superseded by Festus 
(see 24, 27), is assigned by most critics to the year A. D. 60 or 
61. The names of both these men are well known in secular his- 
tory ; but it so happens that we meet with only indirect statements 
relating to the point which concerns us here. It is generally agreed 
that these statements justify the following opinion. It is certain that 
Felix could not have been recalled later than the year 62. Jose- 
phus states (Antt. 20. 8. 9) that Felix, soon after his return to 
Some, was accused before the emperor, by a deputation from the 

* The reasons for this conclusion are well stated by Hemsen, in his Der 
Apostel Paulus, etc., p. 52 sq., translated by the writer in the Christian Re- 
view, 1841, p. 66 sq. Dr. Davidson has discussed the question with the 
same result in bis Introduction, Vol. II. pp. 112-122. 
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Jews in Palestine, of maladministration while in office, and that he 
would have been condemned had it not been for the influence of 
his brother Pallas, who stood high at that time in the favor of Nero. 
This Pallas now, according to Tacitus (Ann. 14. 65), was poisoned 
by Nero in the year 62. The only circumstance which impairs 
the certainty of this conclusion is that Tacitus states (Ann. 13. 14) 
that Pallas had lost the favor of Nero some time before this, and had 
been entirely removed from public business. Hence some have 
placed the appointment of Festus as successor of Felix several years 
earlier than 61. But there is reason to believe that the disgrace of 
which Tacitus speaks may have been only temporary, and that Pal- 
las may afterwards have recovered his influence with the emperor. 
Since it is certain, according to Tacitus himself, that the death of 
this favorite did not occur till 62, it can be more easily supposed 
that Nero was again reconciled to him than ^ that this revengeful 
tyrant should have suffered him to live several yecurs after he had 
become odious to him. De Wette, Anger, Meyer, Wieseler, and 
others, admit this supposition, under the circumstances of the case, 
to be entirely natural. 

It is less easy to fix the limit on the other side. The general be- 
lief is that Festus could not have succeeded Felix earlier than 60 or 
61. Josephus relates (Antt 20. 8. 11) that Festus, after having 
entered on his office, permitted a deputation of the Jews to repair to 
Home, in order to obtain the decision of Nero in a controversy be- 
tween himself and them ; and that Poppsea, the wife of Nero, inter- 
ceded for them, and enabled them to gain their object. But this 
woman did not become the wife • of Nero until the year 62 (Tac. 
Ann. 14. 49 ; Suet, Ner. 35) ; and hence, as Festus must have 
been in Judea some time before this difficulty with the Jews arose, 

* Some, as Neander, Wieseler, object to the stricter sense of yvvfi in the 
passage of Josephus, bat it is defended by Schrader, Mejer, and others, as 
the more obvious sense, whether we consider the historical facts or the 
usage of the word. Neander expresses himself with more hesitation about 
this date than any other, and with more than almost any distinguished 
writer. It is important, for the purpose of laying up in the mind a con- 
nected view of the history, to settle upon the precise years as nearly as 
possible; but it will be perceived, from the nature of the data, that, of the 
numbers given in the above scheme of chronology, the second and last only 
can be brought to a state of comparative certainty, and that the others are 
to be considered merely in the light of an approximation to the truth. 
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and as, af\er that, some time must have elapsed hefore the case could 
he decided at Rome, Festus may have received his appointment in 
the year 60 or 61. The hest recent authorities, as Winer, Anger, 
De Wette, Meyer, Wieseler, adopt one or the other of these years. 

We reach very nearly the same result from what Josephus says 
of his journey to Rome in hehalf of the Jewish priests whom Felix 
had sent thither for trial before his removal from office. He informs 
us in his Life (§ 3), that he made this journey in the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, and as he was bom in the first year of the reign 
of Caligula, i. e. A. D. 37 (Life, ^ 1), he visited Rome on this 
occasion about 63. His narrative, without being definite, implies 
that Felix, at this time, had not only been recalled, but must have 
left Palestine two or three years earlier than this. Festus was the 
immediate successor of Felix. 

It is the more important to settle as nearly as possible some 
epoch in this portion of the apostle^s history, since there would be 
otherwise so much uncertainty as to the mode of arranging the 
events in the long interval between this and PauPs third journey to 
Jerusalem. Upon this date depends the year of the apostle's arrest 
in that city on his fifUi and last visit thither before he was sent to 
Rome. His captivity at Csesarea, which followed that arrest, con- 
tinued two years, and must have commenced in the spring of A. D. 
58 or 59. 

5. The Arrival of Paul in Rome, 

The extreme limit beyond which we cannot place this event may 
be regarded as certain. It could not have been later than the year 
62 ; for after 64, when the Christians at Rome began to be perse- 
cuted by the Roman government, their situation was such that the 
apostle could not have remained there and preached the gospel for 
two years without molestation, as stated by Luke at the end of the 
Acts. It is impossible to obtain a more definite result than this 
from secular history.* But the date in question follows as a deduc- 
tion from the one considered in the last paragraph. It is evident 
from the Acts, that Paul proceeded to Rome almost immediately 
after the entrance of Festus on his ofRce ; and if this took place in 
60 or 61, he must have arrived in Rome early in the spring of A. D. 

* Whether this result is confirmed by rf (rrparotrtddpxB in ^^i 16, de- 
pends on the explanation of the article; see the Note on that passage. 
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61 or 62. Hence, if he arrived even in 62, he could have remained 
two years in captivity, and then have regained his freedom (if we 
adopt that opinion), since Nero^s persecution of the Christians did 
not commence till the summer of 64. 



^ 7. The Contents in Chronological Order. 

A-D. 

33. Ascension of Christ. Appointment of Matthias as an apostle. 
Outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost. Three thousand are 
converted. — Pilate, under whom the Saviour was crucified, is 
still procurator of Judea. Tiberius continues emperor till 37. 

33-35. Peter and John heal the lame man. They are arraigned 
before the Sanhedrim, and forbidden to preach. Death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The apostles are scourged. Dea- 
cons appointed. Apprehension and martyrdom of Stephen. 

36. Persecution scatters the church at Jerusalem. Philip preaches 
the gospel in Samaria and along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. Christ appears to Saul on the way to Damascus. 
Conversion of Paul. 

37 - 39. Paul spends these three years at Damascus and in Arabia. 
— Caligula becomes emperor in 37. 

39. Paul escapes from Damascus, and goes to Jerusalem for the 
first time since his conversion. He remains there fifteen 
days, and then proceeds to Tarsus. 

40-43. During this period Paul preaches in Syria and Cilicia. At 
the close of it, Barnabas searches him out, and conducts him 
to Antioch in Syria. In the mean time, Peter visits Joppa, 
Lydda, and Ccesarea. Cornelius is baptized. — Claudius be- 
comes emperor in the beginning of 41. On his accession he 
makes Herod Agrippa I. king over all Palestine. 

44. Paul labors "a whole year" with Barnabas at Antioch. A 

famine predicted in Judea. James the Elder is beheaded at 
JerusalenL Peter is cast into prison. — Herod Agrippa dies 
in the summer of this year. Judea is governed again by 
procurators. 

45. Paul goes to Jerusalem the second time, on the alms-errand, 

accompanied by Barnabas. He returns to Antioch, and, prob- 
3 
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ably in the same year, goes forth with Barnabas and Mark 
on his first mission to the heathen. 

46, 47. He was absent on this tour about two years. He proceeds 
by the way of Seleucia to Salamis and Paphos in Cyprus, 
thence to Perga, thence to Antioch in Pisidia, to Iconium, 
Lystra, Derbe, and then retraces his way to Antioch in Syria. 

48, 49. Here he abode, it is said, *^ a long time." We may assign 
these two years to that residence. 

50. Apostolic council at Jerusalem. Paul makes his third journey 
to that city, in company with Barnabas and others, as dele- 
gates from the church at Antioch. 

51-54. The aposde^s second missionary tour. Silas, Timothy, and 
Luke are associated with him. He founds the churches in 
Galatia. At Troas he embarks for Europe, and, among 
other places, visits Phiiippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, 
Corinth. In this last city he remained at least a year and a 
half, and while there wrote the First and Second Epistles to 
the Thessalonians.* In the spring, probably, of 54, he leaves 
Corinth, touches at Ephesus, lands at Csesaroa, and from 
there goes for the fourth time to Jerusalem, and thence to 
Antioch. We may allot three years, or three and a half, to 
this journey. — Felix became procurator of Judea in 52. In 

53, Claudius bestowed on Herod Agrippa II. the former 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of king. In 

54, Nero succeeded Claudius as emperor. 

54 - 57. In the autumn of 54, according to some, or early in 55, 
according to others, Paul entered on his third missionary tour. 
He goes through Galatia and Phrygia to Ephesus, where he 
spends the greater part of the next three years. During this 
period he wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Within the same time he made, 
probably, a short journey to Corinth, either directly across 
the ^gean, or through Macedonia. While on this excursion, 
some suppose that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, and 
after his return to Ephesus that to Titus. 



* The reasoDB for assigning the different Epistles to the times and places 
mentioned are stated in Appendix No, 6. 
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58, 59. In the spring of 58, or perhaps 57 (if this tour began in 
54), he leaves Ephesus, proceeds to Macedonia, where he 
writes his Second Epistle to the Corinthians. In the autumn 
or early winter of this year, he arrives at Corinth, and remains 
there three months. At this time he wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans. In the ensuing spring, he returns through 
Macedonia to Troas, and thence to Syria and Jerusalem, 
which is his fifUi and last visit to that city. This journey oc- 
cupied ahout four years. 

58 or 59. At Jerusalem Paul is seized by the Jews, but rescued by 
Lysias the chiliarch, and sent as a state-prisoner to Felix at 



59-61. His captivity here continues two years. He pleads his 
cause before Felix, and also before Festus and Agrippa 11. 
He is compelled to appeal to Csesar. — Felix was superseded 
by Festus in 60 or 61. 

62-64. In the autumn of 60 or 61, Paul embarked at Csesarea for 
Rome, and arrived there early in the following spring. He 
remains in custody two years. During this period he wrote 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, to Philemon, and, if 
he suffered martyrdom at this time, the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, just before his death. .The Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written, probably, in this latter part of the apostle's life. 
Most of those who maintain that Paul was imprisoned twice 
at Rome, suppose that he wrote the First Epistle to Timothy, 
and that to Titus, in the interval between his first and second 
captivity, and his Second Epistle to Timothy in the near 
prospect of his execution, af^r his second arrest. 
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N. B. — The Greek Grammars to which moit frequent reference has been 
made are the following: — W., Winer*i Grammatik dea neutestament- 
lichen Spracbidioms, fiflh edition, or fourth in English (the sections are 
nearly the same in both) ; S., Professor Stuart's Grammar of the New Tes- 
tament Dialect, second edition ; K., Kobner's Greek Grammar, translated 
by Edwards and Taylor; C, Crosby's, second edition; B., Buttmann's, 
Robinson's Translation ; Mt., Matthiae's, third edition of the original, or 
Blomfield's Translation. Many other names, especially those of commenta- 
tors or critics, whom it is necessary to mention of\en, haye been abbreyiated. 
A list of such names will be found at the end of the yolume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

V. 1-3. Relation of the Acts to the Gospel of Luke, 

V. 1. fAfjf, solitarium^ i. e. without any following de. This 
omission, which occurs in the best writers, is very common in this 
book; see v. 18; 3, 13; 19, 4; 26, 4, etc. K. 'J 322. R. 4; 
W. § 64. II. 2. e. The writer commences as if he would have 
added, " but in this second treatise I propose to relate," etc. 
Being led by the allusion to the ascension of Christ to state the cir- 
cumstances of that event, he relinquishes that form of the sentence, 
and introduces the subject of the book in a different manner. — 
vpSrrop stands for the stricter irp^rtpov^ like the interchange of first 
and former in English ; comp. John 1, 15. 30 ; 15, 18; and per- 
haps Luke 2, 2. — e€6<f>ik€. He appears from Luke 1, 3 to have 
been a man of rank, since leparurrc, when prefixed in the Acts 
to the name of a person, refers not to character, but to station ; 
see 23, 26 ; 24, 3 ; 26, 25. From the fact that Luke wrote 
his Gospel confessedly for Grentile readers, and that both there and 
here he has uniformly supplied such information respecting Jewish 
customs and places as they would need, we may conclude that 
Theophilus belonged to that class of readers, and that he was not, 
therefore, a Jew, or a resident in Palestine. The manner in which 
the book terminates * favors the supposition that he may have lived 
at Rome, or in Italy. Some have urged it as an argument for that 
opinion, that Luke has merely enumerated the names of places in 
Italy as if his readers were familiar with them ; but the proof is not 
conclusive. He takes for granted a similar knowledge of the ge- 

* See the cloee of ^ 5 in the Introductioo. 
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ography of Asia Minor and Greece. He inserts no explanatoiy 
notices m this part of the history, unless we are to except 16, 12 ; 
27, 12. — &P rfp^aro^ k. t. X. &p Stands by attraction for d. The verb 
carries back the mind to the beginning of the Saviour^s history, and 
is equivalent in sense to c( apxnv. It marks the limit of the narra- 
tive in one direction, as ^xp^ ffs rffjjpas does in the other. Winer con- 
siders the expression as elliptical : whieh he began and proceeded to 
do ; ^ 66. III. d. This is less simple, but yields the same mean- 
ing. Other explanations have been proposed. Olshausen thinks 
that Luke intended to suggest by ^fp^oro, that Christ only com- 
menced his work on earth ; that he still continues and will complete 
it in heaven. Meyer finds in it an implied contrast between the 
labors of Christ and those of the apostles ; he laid the foundation, 
— they were to build upon it and finish what he began. Both 
opinions seem to me far fetched. It is incorrect to regard this verb 
here, or in any passage, as superfluous. See W. ^ 67. 4. 

V. 2. ff fifupas = T^ff fiiupas §, Matt 24, 38 ; Luke 1, 20. — 
cvrciXd/icyor, I understand, with Meyer and others, as referring to 
Christ's command to preach the gospel to all the world, as recorded 
Matt 28, 19 ; and which, from its memorable character, Luke 
could assume as well known to his readers. De Wette supposes it 
to be the command in v. 4 ; but we have then an unnecessary 
repetition of the same thing, and, contrary to the natural order, the 
allusion first, and the fuller notice last Some have proposed to 
extend the meaning of the word so as to embrace all the instruc- 
tions which Christ gave to the apostles in relation to their future 
work ; but the term is too specific for so general an idea, and, be- 
sides, the obvious implication is that the giving of the command 
was something almost immediately antecedent to the ascension. — 
duL irvtvyuaros AyUwy through the Holy Spirit^ his influence, guidance. 
This noun, as so used, may omit the article or receive it, at the op- 
tion of the writer, since it has the force of a proper name. W. 
§ 18. 1. These words attach themselves naturally to the participle 
which they accompany, and it is forced, as well as unnecessary, to 
connect them with the verb in the next clause. This passage, in 
accordance with other passages, represents the Saviour as having 
been endued abundantly with the influences of the Spirit, and as 
having acted always in conformity with its dictates ; see 10, 38 ; 
Luke 4, 1 ; John 3, 34, etc. That subjection was one of the laws 
of his dependent nature. — o6r cfcXc^ono, tcJiom he had chosen. The 
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aorist stands of\en for the pluperfect after a relative or relative ex- 
pression. W. § 41. 5. — dp(\ri(f>6ri^ SC. €ty rov avpav6v^ Mark 16, 19 ; 
Luke 24, 51. The abbreviation shows how accustomed the early 
disciples were to recur to this event. 

V. 3. oiff Kiai irap€UTrja-€V. nai joins iraptarqo'ev to ots cfcXcfcrro. 
The persons whom Christ had selected as his apostles were the same 
to whom also he showed himself ^ etc. Thus they not only received 
their office directly from Christ, but were able to testify from their 
own personal knowledge to the reality of his resurrection. — ev iroX- 
Xotff TtKfiripiois^ by many proofs ; or if, as De Wette suggests, the idea 
of the verb mingles with that of the noun, in many convincing mani- 
festations. T€Kfiriptov does not occur elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, and is a very expressive term. Plato uses it to denote the 
strongest possible logical proof, as opposed to that which is weaker, 
and Aristotle employs it to signify demonstrative evidence. The 
language seems to show that the first Christians had distinctly re- 
volved the question whether the Saviour's resurrection was real or 
not, and had assured themselves of its reality by evidence which 
did not admit m their mmds of the shadow of a doubt. ^^ Infallible 
signs " does not express the sense too strongly. Compare the idea 
with 1 John 1, 1. — di fjfup&Vy k, r. X., during forty days appearing 
to them^ not being seen by them^ i. e. from time to time, as related 
by the Evangelists. ^Trravofitvos^ as middle, agrees best with the 
active sense of the other verbs, and with the usage of the Septua- 
gint ; see Tromm's Concord, s. v. 

V. 4, 5. The Promise of the Saviour to send the Spirit. 

V. 4. <ruvakii6fji€vos^ SC. avrols^ being assembled^ as mentioned 
Luke 24, 49 ; not sc. avrwf, assembling them. The active sense of 
the verb has not been proved (Mey., Olsh., De Wet.). — rrju ciroyye- 
\iav == fh cTToyycXXo/icPov, i. e. the Holy Spirit promised by the Father. 
W. § 34. 2. It is said to be his promised Spirit, because it was 
foretold in the Old Testament that he would bestow it. See 2, 16 ; 
Joel 3, 1. 2. — fjv riKov<raT€ fwv, which' ye have heard from mc, viz. 
Luke 24, 49 ; see also John 15,26 ; 16, 13. For the verb with the 
accusative and genitive, see K. § 273, R. 18; W. § 30. 7. d. 
The style of discourse changes suddenly from the indirect to the 
direct, as in 17, 3 ; 23, 22, and often. W. § 64. ffl. 2. ; S. § 196. 2. 

V. 5. ov fifrA, K. r. X., not after these many days^ after not many, 
a few, This mode of inverting the signifitation of an adjective is 
4 
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frequent in Luke's style. Only ten days were now to pass before 
the promised effusion of the Spirit was to take place ; see 2, 1. 
ravras, being the pronoun which points out what is near at hand 
{«K€ivos what is more remote), represents the days as closely con- 
nected with the present. It is not superfluous, therefore, but 
strengthens the idea of the brevity of the interval. 

V. 6- 11. His Last Interview with the Disciples^ and his 
Ascension. 

V. 6. ol fuu o5v <ruv€X$6vT€Sy they now having come together^ on 
a subsequent occasion to that in v. 4. This is the common view of 
the meaning. The mode of continuing the narrative is like that in 
8, 25 ; 15, 3. 30, De Wette construes the participle substantively ; 
they now who came together^ i, e. at the time spoken of in v. 4. 
The construction would then be similar to that in 8,4; 11, 19. 
The Greek admits of either translation, but, as Olshausen remarks, 
the former agrees best with Luke 24, 49, according to which the 
direction to remain at Jerusalem was given before the interview 
which terminated in Christ's ascension. — el h r^ xp^i^, ic. r. X. 
Their inquiry indicates an established faith in him as the Messiah, 
but betrays at the same time an expectation that his kingdom would 
be to some extent a temporal one ; that it would free the nation 
from their dependence on the Romans, and restore to them their 
ancient prosperity and power. This worldly view may have been 
the preponderant one in the question which they ask, though we are 
to suppose, of course, that, after having been so long associated 
with Christ, they had far more intelligent views respecting the 
spiritual nature of the Messiah's mission than the great mass of 
the Jews entertained. €t introduces a direct question, which is con- 
trary to classical usage, though not uncommon in the New Testament 
and the SeptuaginL K. ^ 344. 5. i. ; W. § 61. 2. — atroKoBwrravtis^ 
dost thou restore 7 This present expresses an immediate future. 
W. § 41. 2 ; K. § 255. R. 4. 

V. 7. xp^vovs fj Kcupovs^ times or occasions. See Tittm. de Synon. 
N. T. p. 39. It is one thing to know the general period of an event ; 
another, to know the precise time of its occurrence. — ots,, . . i^w 
crig, which the Father has sety or foced^ in his own power ^ i. e. in the 
sovereign exercise of it; comp. Matt. 21, 23. The implied infer- 
ence is, that he may be expected to reserve the knowledge of such 
decisions to himself. The question of the disciples, as Bengel ob- 
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serves, relates merely to the time when Christ would establish his 
kingdom ; and his answer, as here given, he confines to the same 
point. Their remaining misconceptions as to the nature of that 
kingdom were soon to be removed more effectually than by any 
formal instruction. 

y. 8. SDOid marks the opposition between what was denied to 
the disciples on the one hand, and what was to be granted to them 
on the other. — bwofuw, efficiency^ i. e. every needful qualification to 
render them efficient in their apostolic sphere ; see Luke 24, 49. 
The power of working miracles is included, but does not exhaust 
the idea. — intXOovros .... c<^' Ifuis. This clause designates the time 
when they should receive this power, as well as the source of it 
The construction is that of the genitive absolute. The dependence 
of irvtvfjurros on Hvvofiw is less easy, but is preferred by some. — 
coxoTov, sc. fupcvs. Compare the language here with Matt. 28, 19 ; 
Mark 16, 15. It is impossible that the disciples should not have un- 
derstood from it that their sphere of labor was to be coextensive 
with the world. See the remarks on 2, 89. 

V. 9. cfli/p^, tDos taken up^ we may understand of the com- 
mencing ascent. It would thus differ from di^Xi7</>^, v. 2, which 
represents the act as completed. — vn-cXa/^cv, by a pregnant con- 
struction, involves the idea of av>ay as well as up, and hence takes 
after it ojto. W. § 66. III. e. This verb describes the close of the 
scene, as far as it was visible to the spectators. 

V. 10. a>r dr€vi{oPTts^ «. t.\.^ as they toere gazing towards heaven. 
This compound form of the imperfect renders the idea of the par- 
ticiple more prominent. K. § 238. R. 7. Kuinoel refers th t6u 
ovpcarop to voptvofuvov^ which separates the words from their natural 
connection, and leaves anvlCorr€£ without any direct object, as in 
3, 4. 12 ; 14, 9, and elsewhere. — xal 2dov, then behold^ = njni. • 
comp. Matt 9, 10 ; Luke 2, 15 ; 24, 4. This Hebraistic use of 
Koi in the apodosis of a sentence, af^er an expression or idea of 
time, is frequent in the New Testament See Briid. Gr. Concord, 
p. 456 ; W. § 57. 2. f. 

V. 1 1. ol Kaly who aUoy as in v. 3. — rl itrrrfKort^ k, t, X. The pre- 
cise import of this address of the angels is not certain. As com- 
pared with such passages as Luke 24, 5. 25. 26, and others, it 
may suggest that the apostles should have been prepared in some 
measure for the event which had filled them with such astonish- 
ment They had been distinctly apprised by Christ (see John 6, 62 ; 
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20, 17) that he must ascend again to God from whom he came ; 
and the wonders which they had seen in their intercourse with him 
should have diminished their surprise at what had taken place. 
The inquiry, as so understood, leads naturally to the announce- 
ment which follows. It should ahate the astonishment of the disci- 
ples at what had taken place, to know that it was not the only 
event of the kind which was to enter into the history of the Sav- 
iour ; he whom they had seen ascend into heaven was destined to 
come again in like manner. According to Calvin, the disciples 
linger on the spot, distressed at the Saviour^s sudden departure 
from them, and still gazing upward, not without a hope that possi- 
bly he might reappear. The address of the angels reproves them 
for this expectation, and at the same time consoles them with the 
assurance of his return at some future time. — tp rp&irovy in what 
manner^ a*, i. e. visibly, and in the air (Bng., De Wet, Mey., Olsh.). 
The expression is never employed to affirm merely the certainty of 
one event as compared with another. The assertion, that the mean- 
ing is simply, that, as Christ had departed, so also he would return, 
is contradicted by every passage in which the phrase occurs ; see 
7, 28 ; Matt 23, 37 ; Luke 13, 34 ; 2 Tim. 3, 8. 

V. 12- 14. Return of the Disciples to Jerusalem. 

Y. 12. Air6 apovs, K, T. X.yfrom a mount which is called Olive-yard. 
The usual name is tipos ruv cXat£y,e. g« Matt 21,1. Josephus employs 
the designation which occurs here in Antt 7. 9. 2. — exw, not = 
dircxoy, distant ^ as often represented, but havings i. e. amounting to. 
A Sabbath day's journey was the distance — about three quarters of 
a mile — to which " the traditions of the elders " restricted the Jews 
in travelling on the Sabbath. In Luke 24, 50. 51, it is said that 
our Saviour led the disciples as far as to Bethany 5 and that there, 
while in the act of blessing them, he was parted from them and 
carried up into heaven. It was at Bethany, therefore, or in the 
vicinity of Bethany, that the ascension took place. That account 
is entirely consistent with this. Bethany was on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Mount of Olives ; and, as appears from Mark 11, 1 
and Luke 19, 29, was reckoned as a part of it ; so that the disciples 
in returning from that place to the city took their way naturally 
across the mountain. See Rob. Bibl. Res. Vol. II. p. 100. Luke 
specifies here the distance of Olivet from the city, instead of that of 
Bethany, because the former was better known to most of his read- 
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ers, and conveyed a sufficiently definite idea of the scene of the 
ascension. 

V. 13. €ls t6 vTTtp^Py into the upper room of some private 
house, not of the temple. The opinion that it was the latter some 
have supposed to be required by Luke 24, 53. But duaravros^ as 
used there, need not signify any thing more than a frequent resort ; 
they were in the temple always on the occasions when men in their 
state of mind would naturally repair thither ; see 2, 46 ; Luke 2, 
37. Even De Wette allows that the passages involve no discrep- 
ancy. As the disciples must have been well known as the follow- 
ers of Christ, we cannot well suppose that the Jewish rulers would 
have allowed them to occupy an apartment in the temple. — oJ fjcrap 
KaTOfUvovTts we are to understand, not of constant residence, but fre- 
quent resort for the purpose of prayer and worship (De Wet). — 
*Iaxa>j3off *AX^)a/ov, sc. vios ; but af\er 'lovdag we supply ddt\<f}6s ; see 
Jude, V. L The nature of the relationship in such a case is not 
determined by the construction, but is left to the knowledge of the 
reader. W, § 30. 3 ; C. <§ 389.-6 foXwi^y = icavoyinyy, Matt. 10, 
4, from the Hebrew Wj?. He is supposed to have received this 
epithet on account of his former zeal as a supporter of Judaism. 
As there was another Simon among the apostles, he appears to 
have retained the name after he became a disciple as a means of 
distinction, though it had now ceased to mark the trait of character 
from which it arose. It has been said, that he took the appellation 
from his having belonged to a political sect known as the zealots, 
who are mentioned by Josephus ; but the party distinguished by 
that name in Jewish history did not appear till a later period. 

V. 14. SfAoOviiabov, with one mind. The term characterizes the 
entire harmony of their views and feelbgs ; comp. Rom. 15, 6. — 
Tj trpoaevxsi in prayer y where rg points out that as the way in which 
they were occupied. Kal rj deifore i, the best editors regard as an ad- 
dition to the text. It serves merely to strengthen the expression ; 
comp. Phil. 4, 6. — <rvu yvwuf t, with women. Among them may 
have been those who followed Christ from Galilee ; Luke 23, 55 ; 
24, 10. It is incorrect to suppose that they are meant exclusively. 
The absence of the article forbids that restriction. — koL Ma/>/g, and 
(among them especially) Mary. koL combines often a part with its 
whole for the sake of prominence. This is the last time that the 
mother of Jesus is named in the New Testament. — odeX<^tff avrov 
may mean his brethren strictly, or his kinsmen^ relatives. The lat- 
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ter sense would not exclude the other. They had not believed on 
Christ at first, John 7, 5, but had now joined the circle of his fol- 
lowers. 

V. 15 - 22. The Address of Peter on the Choice of a new Apostle. 

Y. 15. cy reus ^fiiptus ravrais is indefinite as a notation of time ; 
see Matt. 3, 1, where it marks an interval of thirty years ; also Exod. 
2, 11. Here a short time only could have elapsed, as the ascension 
of Christ forms the limit on one side, and the day of Pentecost on 
the other. — re. It is worth remarking, that this particle rarely oc- 
curs out of the Acts and the writings of Paul. — Apoftdrw =. avOpc^ 
ir<i>y, as in Rev. 3, 4; 11, 13. The term may have acquired this 
sense from the practice of taking the census by registration or en- 
rolment. — €irl TO avTo, lit unto the same place^ implying an ante- 
cedent motion. It means, not that they were so many collectively, 
but that so many came together at this time ; see 2, 1 ; 3, 1 ; 
1 Cor. 11, 20 ; 14, 23. — iitaT6if Amaar. We are to understand this 
as the number of the disciples at Jerusalem, not as the entire num- 
ber of those who had believed ; see 1 Cor. 15, 6. 

Y. 16. &»bp€s is not superfluous, but rentiers the address more 
respectful. It is a compliment to be recognized as men. — €^t, 
was necessary. The tense is past, because the speaker has his 
mind on the part of the prediction already accomplished. — ravniv 
refers to the double citation in v. 20. The parenthetic character of 
V. 18, 19 accounts for the distance of the antecedent, which in this 
case follows the pronoun. See K. ^ 332. 8. — ^v vpoeart^ k, r. X. 
We have a similar testimony to the inspiration of the Scriptures 
from the same apostle in 2 Pet 1,21. — vwpl *lovda belongs both by 
position and construction to irpothrtf not to w\i)pa>6^ai, iv or im 
would have followed the latter verb. — Sdijym. See Matt 26, 47 ; 
John 18. 2 sq. 

Y. 17. Here the second passage in v. 20 was before the speak- 
er's mind. That passage contemplates the case of an ofiice trans- 
ferred from one person to another ; and since forfeiture implies 
previous possession, it is the object of ari . , . . er ^fu» to remind us 
that Judas had fulfilled that condition of the passage : for he was 
numbered among tu, L e. the apostles. For that limitation of 17/up, 
see the next clause, and also v. 26. The full connection, there- 
fore, is : The prophecy speaks of an intaKOfri which another shall 
take ; Judas held such an ofiice, for he was numbered^ etc., so that 
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the words apply to him. — rov icXrjpoy .... Tovnyt, tJie lot^ or office^ 
of this ministry which we possess, i. e. the apostleship, comp. Rom. 
11, 13. Kkfipov loses often its figurative sense, so as to denote a 
possession without any reference to the mode of its attainment. 
Our word clergy comes from this term, heing founded on the idea 
of the order as one divinely appointed. 

V. 18. This verse and the next are considered hy most critics 
as an explanatory remark of Luke (Calv., Kuin., Olsh., De Wet), 
not as a part of Peter's address. The reader might need this in- 
formation, but those who listened to the apostle may be supposed to 
have been familiar with the fate of Judas. It is evident that &<rr€ 
«Xij^wtu .... €LifMrQs^ though appropriate to the history, could hardly 
have belonged to the discourse, yap in v. 20 appears to demand 
this view of the intervening verses. Bengel restricts the parenthe- 
sis to the explanation respecting Aceldama. — luy stands alone, as 
in V. 1. — timJcraTo, purchased^ or caused to he purchased^ gave oc- 
casion for it, i. e. it was in consequence of his act, and with the 
money gained by his treachery, that the field was purchased, as re- 
lated in Matt 27, 6 sq. The great body of critics adopt this view of 
the meaning (Bez., Bretsch., Kuin., Frtz., Thol.,* Olsh., Ebr., Mey., 
Rob.). This briefer mode of expression is common in every lan- 
guage, and may be employed without obscurity where the reader is 
presumed to be familiar with the facts in the case, or when the na- 
ture of the act itself suggests the proper modification. The follow- 
ing are analogous examples in the New Testament. Matt. 27, 60 : 
" And Joseph laid the body of Christ in his own new tomb, which 
he had hewn out in a rock," i. e. caused to be hewn out for him ; 
John 4, 1 : " And when the Lord knew that the Pharisees heard that 
Jesus made more disciples than John," i. e. through his disciples ; 
for he himself baptized not See further, 7, 21 ; 16, 22 ; Matt. 2, 
16 ; 1 Cor. 7, 16 ; 1 Tim. 4, 16, etc. These cases are plain ; and 
no one refuses to admit the causative sense (not directly expressed, 
but implied) which belongs to the verb in such passages. The 
principle which this mode of speaking involves, the law recognizes 
even in regard to actions in its well-known maxim, Quifacit per 
aJitun facit per se. It is only by refusing to extend this usage to 
cKT^croro that such writers as Strauss make out their allegation of a 
want of agreement between this passage and Matt, 27, 5. Fritzsche's 

* In unpublished Notes on the Gospels. 
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suggestion as to the reason why Luke expressed himself in 
this unusual manner deserves notice. He finds in it a studied, 
significant brevity, a sort of acerba trmto, bringing the motive 
and the result into pointed antithesis to each other: This man 
thought to enrich himself by his treachery, but all that he gained 
was that he got for himself a field where blood was paid for blood. 
— npripi^s is strictly the opposite of vfmor, i. e, on the face. His 
falling in that position may have occasioned the bursting asunder ; 
that view agrees well with ytvofuvog^ though nprfviis admits also of 
the vaguer sense headlong. — cXojn^o-c is the first aorist from Xoaxiu. 
W. § 15 ; K. § 230. — In Matt. 27, 5, it is said that Judas, after hav- 
ing brought his money and thrown it down in the temple, went and 
hanged himself. Objectors have represented that account also as 
inconsistent with this, but without reason. Matthew does not say 
that Judas, after having hanged himself, did not fall to the ground 
and burst asunder ; nor, on the contrary, does Luke say that Judas 
did not hang himself before he fell to the ground ; and it is obvi- 
ous that the matter should have been so stated, in order to warrant 
the charge of inconsistency. The circumstance which lay between 
the two occurrences has not been recorded. It has been thought 
not improbable that Judas may have hung himself on the edge of a 
precipice near the valley of Hinnom, and that, the rope breaking 
by which he was suspended, he fell to the earth and was dashed to 
pieces. In that valley was the field which had been purchased 
with his " thirty pieces of silver." It will be observed that Luke^s 
statement is entirely abrupt, and supposes some antecedent history. 
In this respect Matthew's account, instead of involving any contra- 
diction, becomes in fact confirmatory of the other. It shows, 
first, that Luke was aware that something preceded which he has 
omitted to mention ; and, secondly, it puts us in the way of com- 
bining events so as to account better for the incomplete representa- 
tion in the Acts, than would otherwise have been possible. 

V. 19. Koi ywtftrrov eyefcrt), and it became knovm^ viz. that he 
came there to so miserable an end. — *AK€\bafui = t^D*! Spn. be- 
longs to the Aramaean or Syro-Chaldaic spoken at that time in Pal- 
estine. On that language, see Bibl. Repos., Vol. I. p. 317 sq. It 
was for a twofold reason, therefore, says Lightfoot, that the field 
received this appellation ; first, because, as stated Matt 27, 7, it had 
been bought with the price of blood ; and, secondly, because it was 
sprinkled with the man's blood who took that price. Luke's reason 
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for the name, instead of being an additional one, would coincide 
with that of Matthew, could we restrict the subject of iytvrro to 
^jcnJcFOTO .... aducias. It seems to me, however, that we are not at 
liberty to leave out of view the nearer clause which intervenes. 

V. 20. The writer resumes here the address, yap, namely^ speci- 
fies the prophecy to which mvnjv points in v. 16. See Matt. 1, 18. 
B. ^ 149 ; K. § 324. 2. The first passage is Ps. 69, 26, slightly 
abridged from the Septuagint, with an exchange of avrav for avrov. 
Its import is. Let his end be disastrous, his abode be desolate, and 
shunned as accursed. It is impossible to understand the entire 
Psalm as strictly Messianic, on account of v. 6 : " O God, thou 
knowest my foolishness and my sins are not hid from thee.^' It 
appears to belong rather to the class of Psalms which describe gen- 
eral relations, which contain prophecies or inspired declarations 
which are verified as often as individuals are placed in the particu- 
lar circumstances which lay within the view, not necessarily of the 
writer, but of the Holy Spirit, at whose dictation they were uttered. 
When Peter, therefore, declares that this prophecy which he applies 
to Judas was spoken with special reference to him (see v. 16), he 
makes the impressive announcement to those whom he addressed, 
that the conduct of Judas had identified him fully with such perse- 
cutors of the righteous as the Psalm contemplates, and hence it 
was necessary that he should sufier the doom deserved by those 
who sin in so aggravated a manner. — The other passage is Ps. 
109, 8, in the words of the Seventy. We are to apply here the 
same principle of interpretation as before. That Psalm sets forth, 
in like manner, the wickedness and desert of those who persecute 
the people of God ; and hence, as Judas had exemplified so fully 
this idea, he too must be divested of his office, and its honors be 
transferred to another. 

V. 21. r&p <Tvv€X66mov .... dvbpav depends properly on cImu, v. 22, 
where the connection so long interrupted is reasserted by tovtwv. — 
€v iram xp^vt^, in every time. The conception divides the period 
into its successive parts. — iv ^ . . . . c<^^ ^fiBs = in which he lived 
with us ; the entire life or course of life being described by one of 
its most frequent acts. It is a Hebrew mode of speaking ; corap. 
Deut. 28, 19 ; 31, 2, etc. An exact construction of the Greek 
would have placed c<^' ijixag after the first verb, and inserted o<^' 
i;/i«y after the second. W. § 66. III. h. 

Y. 22. dp(afi€vos .... cttff, beginning and continuing unto^ etc. 
5 
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The supplementary idea was too obvious to need to be expressed. 
See W. § 66. II. d. — otto tw /SafrriV/iorof, not from the time of his 
own baptism, but from the close of John's ministry. See Matt. 4, 12. 
17 ; Mark 1, 14 sq. At that time the Saviour had chosen his apostles 
and attached to himself a company of constant followers. — fidprvpa 
.... ycWo-^oi. The resurrection is singled out as the main point 
to which the testimony of the apostles related, because, that being 
established, it involves every other truth in relation to the character 
and work of Christ. It proves him to be the Son of Grod, the Justi- 
fier and Redeemer of men, their Sovereign and Judge. See 4, 33 ; 
John 5, 22; Rom. 1,4; 4,24; 10, 9; Gal. 1, 1, etc. Hence 
Paul mentions it as one of the proofs of his apostleship, and of his 
qualifications for it, that he had seen Christ after his resurrection. 
See 1 Cor. 9, 1. 

V. 23 - 26. The Appointment of Matthias as an Apostle. 

V. 23. Utrnja-ay dvo, they placed ttoOj L e. before them, in their 
midst ; see 5, 27 ; 6^6; or according to some, appointed two^ i. e. 
as candidates. — 'loGoror = Justus, It was not uncommon for the 
Jews at this period to assume foreign names. See on 13, 9. Bar- 
sabas is mentioned only here. Some have conjectured, without 
reason, that he and Barnabas (4, 36) were the same person. 

V. 24. vpo<r€v$dfi€voi ctn-ov, they prayed^ saying. The participle 
contains the principal idea. It may be supposed to have been Peter 
who uttered the prayer. — <rw, Kvpu^ k. r. X. Whether this prayer 
was addressed to Christ or God has been disputed. The reasons 
for the former opinion are that Kvpiosy when taken absolutely in the 
New Testament, refers uniformly to Christ ; that Christ selected the 
other apostles as stated in v. 2 ; that the first Christians were in the 
habit of praying to him (see on 7, 59 ; 9, 14) ; and that Peter 
says to Christ in John 21, 17, " Lord, thou knowest all things," 
whioh is the import exactly of Kopdtoyywrra. The reasons for the 
other opinion do not invalidate these. That KapdtoyvJuimjs is used 
of God in 15, 8 shows only that it does not apply exclusively to 
Christ. The call of Peter in 15, 7, which is ascribed to God, was 
a call, not to the apostleship, but to preach the gospel to the hea- 
then ; and even if that case were parallel to this, it would be an in- 
stance only of the common usage of referring the same or a similar 
act indiscriminately to Christ or God. This latter remark applies 
also to such passages as 2 Cor. 1, 1 ; Eph. 1, 1 ; 2 Tim. 1, 1. To 
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deny that Peter would ascribe omniscience to Christ because in 
Jer. 17, 10 it is said to be the prerogative of God to know the heart, 
contradicts John 21, 17. Some have supposed the apostle intended 
to quote that passage of the prophet, but the similarity is too slight 
to prove such a design ; nor, if the idea of Kopduryiwara were drawn 
from that source, would the application of it here conform necessarily 
to its application there. — ha we are to connect with ^y, which one. 

V. 25. jcX^poy, as in V. 17. — duucovias .... atrooroX^r, this minis* 
try and (that) an apostleship, koI adds a second term explanatory 
of the first, i. e. essentially an instance of hendiadys (Mey., 
De Wet.), the ministry of this a^stleshi'p. — c( i{f impi^^ from 
which he went aside^ as opposed to the idea of adhering faithfully 
to the character and service which his apostleship required of him ; 
" ad normam Hebr. I^D sq. jD == deserere munus.'' Wahl. — 
voptvBrjvtu .... Viu}yy that he might go unto his own place. The clause 
is telic, depending on wapifirj. So long as Judas retained his office, 
he was kept back, as it were, from his proper destiny* He must 
relinquish it, therefore, in order to suffer his just deserts. In this 
way the apostle would state strongly the idea, that the traitor merited 
the doom to which he had been consigned. The following com- 
ment of Meyer presents the only view of the further meaning of 
the passage which has any respectable critical support : — " What 
is meant here by 6 rofror 6 tHios is not to be decided by the usage 
of Toww in itself considered (for roiros may denote any place), but 
merely by the context. That requires that we underetand by it 
Crehenna^ which is conceived of as the place to which Judas in vir- 
tue of his character properly belongs. Since the treachery of 
Judas was in itself so fearful a crime, and was still further aggra- 
vated by self-murder (which alone, according to Jewish ideas, de- 
served punishment in hell), the hearers of Peter could have had no 
doubt as to the sense to be attached to rotros Vitos. This explanation 
is demanded also by the analogy of Rabbinic passages, e. g. Baal 
Turim on Numb. 24, 25 (see Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad loc.) : 
Balaam ivit in locum suum,i. e. in Gehennam.^' De Wette assents 
entirely to this interpretation, romn tdtor, therefore, " is a euphe- 
mistic designation of the place of punishment, in which the sin of 
Judas rendered it just that he should have his abode.^' (Olsh.) 

V. 26. Koi VUoKop Kkqpovtj and they gave^put (probably = {n}) the 
lots of them into an urn, or something which answered that purpose. 
The Jews practised the lot in various ways, but that indicated above 
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was a common one, and the language points to that as readily as to 
any other, ^irccrev decides nothing, as it defines the result only, not 
the process, avrap refers not to the subject of the verb, but to the 
candidates, and the lots are said to be theirs^ because their names 
were written on them, or, as De Wette prefers, because the lots were 
to decide between them. Some of the best manuscripts read avToUy 
for tJiem^ instead of avr&9. Lachmann adopts that form. — 6 Kkrjposy 
tJie lot which decided the choice. — ovyKm-r^^tj^^Ori .... ainxrroKav^ 
was numbered together toith the eleven apostles^ i. e. was recognized 
as one of their order, and had the character of an apostle hence- 
forth accorded to him. Hesychius sanctions this sense of the 
verb, though it means properly to vote against^ condemn^ which is 
out of the question here. De Wette renders was chosen^ elected^ 
which not only deviates from classic usage, but ascribes the result to 
their own act, instead of a Divine interposition. The subsequent 
election of Paul to the apostleship did not discredit or abrogate this 
decision, but simply enlarged the original number of the apostles. 



CHAPTER II. 



V. 1 -4. Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

V. 1* cy r^ cvimkqpdvfrOai^ x. r. X., when the day of Pentecost was 
fully come^ arrived. See Luke 9, 51. The action of the verb (lit 
to be completed) refers not to the day itself, but to the completion of 
the interval which was to pass before its arrival (Olsh.). Some 
translate while it was completed^ i. e. in the course of it, on that 
day (Mey., De Wet.). For the construction of the infinitive, see 
W. § 45. 6; S. § 165. 4. — r^r v^vniKoarTJg the Greek Jews em- 
ployed as a proper name. See 20, 16 ; 1 Cor. 16, 8 ; 2 Mace. 12, 
32. ^fitpa or copnf determined the form. This festival received 
its name from its occurring on the fiftieth day from the second day 
of the Passover ; so that the interval embraced a cycle of seven 
entire weeks, i. e. a week of weeks. It is usually called in the Old 
Testament, with reference to this circumstance, the festival of 
weeks. Its observance took place at the close of the gathering of 
the harvest, and was no doubt mainly commemorative of that event. 
See Jahn's Archseol. § 355. According to the later Jews, Pente- 
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cost was observed also as the day on which the law was given from 
Sinai ; but no trace of this custom is found in the Old Testament, 
or in the works of Philo or Josephus. — 6fioBvfiab6» = Sfio^xw. Its 
other sense, together y would be superfluous, followed by ivX to avro. 
See on 1, 15. 

V. 2. &(nr(p .... ptalas, OS if a mighty wind^ lit. blasts were 
rushing along. nvoi; = nrrOfia. The more uncommon word is 
chosen here perhaps on account of the diflerent sense of wevfxa 
in this ccMQnection, e. g. v. 4. As used of the wind, <f>€p€tr6<u de- 
notes often rapid, violent motion ; see the proofs in Kypke's Obss. 
Sacr. Vol. II. p. 11, and in Kuinoel ad loc. — cfrXi^/Mxrcv, sc. ?x<>f, 
which is the only natural subject furnished by the context. — oUov 
is probably the place referred to in 1, 13 ; not the temple, for the 
reasons there stated, and because the term employed in this abso- 
lute way does not signify the temple or an apartment of it. 

V. 3. Km &<l>3ri<ra»y k, t. X., And there appeared to them tongues 
distributed^ i. e. among them, and sat^ sc. yk^a-a-a^ upon each one of 
them. So Bengel, Olshausen, Wahl, De Wette, Eobinson, and most 
of the later critics. The distributive idea occasions the change of 
number in iieaBurt, W. § 41. 1. avrols belongs strictly to the verb, but 
extends its force to the participle. According to this view, the fire- 
like appearance presented itself at first, as it were, in a single body, 
and then suddenly parted in this direction and that, so that a portion 
of it rested on each of those present. It could be called a tongue 
in that case from its shape, as extended, pointed, and may have as- 
sumed such an appearance as a symbol of the miraculous gif\ 
which accompanied the wonder. This secures to buifxipiiofuvai its 
proper meaning ; see v. 45 ; Matt. 27, 35 ; Luke 23, 34, etc. ; and 
explains why the first verb is singular, while the second is plural. 
Calvin, Heinrichs, and many of the older commentators, render the 
participle disparted^ cleft^ and suppose it to describe the flame as 
exhibiting in each instance a tongue-like, forked appearance. The 
objection to this view is, that it rests upon a doubtful sense of the 
word, and especially that it offers no explanation of the change 
from the plural verb to the singular. De Wette, afler others, has 
adduced passages here from the Rabbinic writers to show that it 
was a common belief of the Jews that an appearance like fire often 
encircled the heads of distinguished teachers of the law. To this 
it has been added, that instances of a similar phenomenon are related 
by the Greek and Roman writers. We are directed by such coin- 
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cidences to an important fact in the history of the divine revela- 
tions, and that is, that God has often heen pleased to reveal himself 
to men in conformity with their own conceptions as to the mode in 
which it is natural to expect communications from him. The ap- 
pearance of the star to the Mayans may he regarded as another 
instance of such accommodation to human views. 

V. 4. mpais yXwriratSj wUh other tongues^ i. e. than their native 
tongue. That Luke designed to state here that the disciples were 
suddenly endued with the power of speaking foreign languages, 
before unknown to them, would seem to be too manifest to admit of 
any doubt It is surprising that such a writer as Neander should 
attempt to put a different construction on the text. He objects 
that the miracle would have been superfluous, inasmuch as the 
apostles are not known to have employed this gifl of tongues in 
preaching the gospel. It may be replied, first, that we have not 
sufficient information concerning the labors of the apostles, to 
affirm that they may not have employed the endowment for that 
purpose ; and, secondly, that we are not obliged to regard such a 
use of it as the pnly worthy object of the miracle. It may have 
been designed to serve chiefly as an attestation of the truth of the 
gospel, and of the character of the apostles as divine messengers. 
It is certain, at least, that Paul entertained that view of the yk&tram 
spoken of in 1 Cor. 14, 22 : ** Wherefore tongues are for a sign, 
not to them that believe, but to them that believe not" The effect 
produced on this occasion (see v. 12) shows how well suited such 
a miracle was to impress the minds of those who witnessed it. A 
miracle, too, in this form, may have had a symbolic import, which 
added to its significancy. It was necessary that even the apostles 
should be led to entertain more enlarged views respecting the com- 
prehensive design of the new dispensation. This sudden posses- 
sion of an ability to proclaim the salvation of Christ to men of all 
nations (even if we allow that it was not permanent), was adapted 
to recall their minds powerfully to the last command of the Sav- 
iour, and to make them feel that it was their mission to publish his 
name to the ends of the earth. Such a mode of conveying instruc- 
tion to them was not more indirect than that employed in the vision 
of Peter (10, 9 sq.), which was intended to teach the same truth. 
But we are not left to argue the question on grounds of this na- 
ture ; the testimony of Luke is explicit and decisive. Even critics 
who would explain away the reality of the miracle admit that it 
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was the writer's intention to record a miracle. Thus Meyer says : 
" The ertpai yk&<r(rai are to be considered, according to the text, as 
absolutely nothing else than languages which were different from 
the native language of the speakers. They were Galileans, and 
spoke now Parthian, Median, Persian, etc. ; therefore, foreign lan- 
guages, and those too — the point precisely wherein appeared the 
wonderful effect of the Spirit — unacquired languages (yXtto-o-ois 
VcaiKUff, Mark 16, 17), i. e. not previously learned by them. Ac- 
cordingly the text itself defines the sense of yKwcrcu as that of lan- 
guages, and excludes as impossible the other explanations different 
from this, which some have attempted to impose on the word.'' 

Y. 5- 13. Impression of the Miracle on the Multitude. 

V. 5. ic, transitive. — leoroucovi^cff, not merely = eiridijfioOi^cff, 
sojourning^ but dwelling there, whether for a season or permanent- 
ly. Many of them, no doubt, had fixed their abode at Jerusalem, 
as it was always an object of desire with the Jews who lived in 
foreign countries to return and spend the close of life in the land 
of their fathers. The prevalent belief, that the epoch had now ar- 
rived when the promised Messiah was about to appear, must have 
given increased activity to that desire. The writer mentions this 
class of Jews in distinction from the native inhabitants, because the 
narrative which follows represents that many were present who un- 
derstood different languages. The number of these strangers was 
the greater on account of the festival which occurred at that time. 
— evkafi€Uy devout^ God-fearing ; 8, 2 ; Luke 2, 25. This sense is 
peculiar to the Hellenistic Greek. The term is applied to those 
only whose piety was of the Old Testament type. — t«v, sc. Zwrmv. 
The strong expression here is a phrase signifying from many and 
distant lands. A phrase of this kind has an aggregate sense, 
which is the true one, while that deduced from the import of the 
separate words is a false sense. 

V. 6. y€vofMvri9 .... ravrris. These words are obscure. The 
principal interpretations are the following. 1. <f>^vflg TauTTjg refers 
to crtpatff yX»<r<rai9 in V. 4, and the implication is, that the voices of 
those who spoke were so loud as to be heard at a distance, and in 
this way were the occasion of drawing together the multitude. 
This interpretation secures to ravn/r a near antecedent, but has 
against it that ^v^v is singular, and not plural, and that the partici- 
ple 18 hardly congruous with the noun in that sense. Neander, 
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who adopts this view, regards <fxoyrj as a collective term. 2. <f>avi 
has been taken as synon5rraous with ^/pj : Now when this report 
arose^ i. e. the report concerning this. The meaning is good, but 
opposed to the usage of the noun, while it puts raurrfs in effect for 
7r€pi rovrov, which is a hard construction. Many of the older critics 
and our English translators understood the expression in this way. 
3. We may regard <fic»prjs as repeating the idea of ^x^ in v. 2 : 
Now when this sound — that of the descending Spirit — occurred/ 
For that signification of ^1^7, comp. John 3, 8 ; Rev. 1, 15; 9, 9; 
14, 2, etc. y€yofi€vrjs appears to answer to eyfvtro in v. 2, and fa- 
vors this explanation. The objection to it is that rawnyf forsakes the 
nearer for a remoter antecedent ; but that may occur, if the latter 
be more prominent, so as to take the lead in the writer^s mind. See 
W. <^ 23. 1. This meaning agrees with the context The parti- 
cipial clause here may involve the idea of cause as well as time, 
and we may understand, therefore, that the sound in question was 
audible beyond the house where the disciples were assembled ; that 
it arrested the attention of those abroad, and led them to seek out 
the scene of the wonder. So Hess, Schrader, Meyer, De Wette, 
and others. — dioXcm-^ =r y\m<r<ra. See v. 11. The term in its nar- 
rower sense here would be too narrow ; for though some of the 
languages differed only as dialects, it was not true of all of them. 
— id/^, his own^ uniformly emphatic. W. ^ 22. 7. — \a\owT<»v 
avT&v. We are not to understand by this that they all spoke in the 
languages enumerated, but that one of them employed this, and 
another that. In so brief a narrative, the writer must have passed 
over various particulars of the transaction. We may suppose that 
at this time the apostles had left the room where they assembled at 
first, and had gone forth to the crowd collected in the vicinity. 

V. 7. ov«, which leads the sentence, belongs properly to cio-iy ; 
comp. 7, 48 ; W. ^ 65. 4. — ndyrcs is emphatic. Had the speakers 
belonged to so many different countries, the wonder would have 
been diminished or removed. — FoXcXatbi. They were known as 
Galileans, because they were known as the disciples of Christ 

V. 8. jTWf, how^ since they were all Galileans. The object of 
aKovofuv follows in V. 11; but the connection having been so long 
suspended, the verb is there repeated. 

V. 9. In the enumeration of the countries named in this verse 
and the next, the writer proceeds from the northeast to the west and 
south. — Udp&oi, Parihia was on the northeast of Media and 
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Hyrcania, and north of Aria, surrounded entirely by mountains. — 
M^Soi. Media bordered north on the Caspian Sea, west on Armenia, 
east on Hyrcania, and south on Persia. — *£Xo/itrai, i. e. the inhab- 
itants of Elymais or £/am, which was east of the Tigris, north of 
Susiana (included in it Dan. 8, 2), and south of Media, of which 
Ptolemy makes it a part. — 'lavdaia». It has excited the surprise of 
some that Judea should be mentioned in this catalogue, because, it 
is said, no part of the wonder consisted in hearing Aramaean at Je- 
rusalem. But we need not view the writer's design in that light. 
It was rather to inform us in how many languages the disciples ad- 
dressed the multitude on this occasion ; and as, after all, the native 
Jews formed the greater part of the assembly, the account would 
have been deficient without mentioning Judea. It has been pro- 
posed to alter the text to 'Idov/uay, but there is no authority for this. 
— The catalogue now passes from Cappadocia and Pontus on the 
east and northeast to the extreme west of Asia Minor. — t^i* 'Aa-iav. 
Phrygia being excluded here, Euinoel and others have supposed 
Asia to be the same as Ionia ; but Winer* says it cannot be shown 
that in the Roman age Ionia alone was called Asia. He thinks, 
with an appeal to Pliny, that we are to understand it as embracing 
Mysia, LydiE^, and Caria, with Ephesus as the principal city. Oth- 
ers, as Bottger,t when; De Wette follows, understand Mysia, iEolis, 
Ionia, Lydia, Caria. All admit that the term denoted not so much 
a definite region as a jurisdiction, the limits of which varied from 
time to time according to the plan of government which the Ro- 
mans adopted for their Asiatic provinces. 

V. 10. ^pvyiav. Phrygia was separated by the Taurus from Pisi- 
dia on the south, with Bithynia on the north, Caria, Lydia, and My- 
sia on the west, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Lycaonia on the east. — 
Ilafi<f>vki{Uf was on the Mediterranean, adjacent on other sides to 
Cilicia, Caria, and Pisidia. — ra fJprf^ le. r. X., the parts of Libya 
towards Cyrene. Libya was an extensive region on the west of 
Egypt. One of the principal cities there was Cyrene, on the sea, 
originally a Greek colony, but where at this time the Jews consti- 
tuted a fourth part of the population. See Jos. Antt 14. 7. 2. — 
ol imdrjfwvvr€s 'Pca/iatoi, i. e. the Romans resident at Jerusalem ; 
comp. 17, 21. — 'lovdatoi T€ Koi TTpoo^Xvroi, a few critics restrict to 
'Ptt>f«itoi merely, but most (De Wet., Mey., Wiesl.) refer them to 

* Biblioches Realworterbuch, art. Asia. (Third edition.) 
f Schauplatz der Wirkgamkeit des Apostels Paulus, p. 23. 

6 
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all the preceding nouns. The Jews generally adopted the lan- 
guages of the countries where they resided. The proselytes were 
originally heathen who had embraced Judaism. The words sustain 
the same grammatical relation to Kprjrcv nal "Apafitg^ or, at all events, 
are to be repeated after them. The last two names follow as an 
after-thought, in order to complete the list. 

V. 1 1, The declarative form which the English version assigns 
to the sentence here is incorrect The question extends to dcov. 
See on v. 8. 

V. 12. fftWavTO describes their astonishment at the occur- 
rence in general ; liinn6pow^ their perplexity at being unable to ac- 
count for it. — ri &u dfXoi^ K. T. X. &v attaches a tacit condition to 
the inquiry. W. § 43. 1 ; K. § 260. 4. What may this per- 
haps mean 7 This is the question of the more serious party. The 
hesitating form of it indicates the partial conviction which the mira- 
cle had wrought in their minds. 

V. 13. €T€poi .... tktyw. Among those who scoffed may 
have been some of the native inhabitants of the city, who, not un- 
derstanding the foreign languages spoken, regarded the discourse of 
the apostles as senseless because it was unintelligible to them. — 
X^fvdCovTcg is not so well supported as diaxXcvd^ovrff, and expresses 
the idea less forcibly. Calvin : " Nihil tam admirabile esse potest, 
quod non in ludibrium vertant, qui nulla Dei curA tanguntur." — 
or*, declarative. — yXcvutovr, stoeet i^ine, not neir, as in the English 
version. The Pentecost fell in June, and the first vintage did not 
occur till August. It is true, yKevKot designated properly the sweet, 
unfermented juice of the grape ; but it was applied also to old wine 
preserved in its original state. The ancients had various ways of 
arresting fermentation. One of them, in use among the Greeks 
and Romans, was this : ^^ An amphora was taken and coated with 
pitch within and without ; it was filled with mustum lixivium, i. e. 
the juice before the grapes had been fully trodden, and corked so 
as to be perfectly air-tight. It was then immersed in a tank of cold 
fresh water, or buried in wet sand, and allowed to remain for six 
weeks or two months. The contents, after this process, were 
found to remain unchanged for a year, and hence the name del 
y\€VK09, i. e. semper mttstum.^^ Diet of Antt, art Vinum.* Jahn 
says that sweet wine was produced also from dried grapes, by soak- 

* Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited by W. Smith, 
London. Tiie abbreviation in the text refem always to this work. 
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ing them in old wine, and then pressmg them a second time. 
Archaeol. § 69. This species of wine was very intoxicating. 

V. 14 - 36. The Discourse of Peter. 

The address embraces the following points : — first, defence of 
the character of the apostles ; secondly, the miracle explained as a 
fulfilment of prophecy ; thirdly, this effusion of the Spirit an act of 
the crucified, but now exalted Jesus ; and, fourtlily, his claim to be 
acknowledged as the true Messiah. 

V. 14. avv Tois tydfKa^ i. e. in their name, and with their concur- 
rence in what he said. As the multitude was so great, it is not im* 
probable that some of the other apostles addressed different groups 
of them at the same time ; see on v. 6. On such an occasion they 
would all naturally pursue a very similar train of remark. — Mpet 
'lovdatot are the Jews born in Jerusalem ; ol icarocjcovmrcr are the for- 
eign Jews and Jewish converts. See on v. 5. — ivwiaatrB* = p?$5D, 
a Hellenistic word. 

y. 15. yap justices the call to attention. It brings forward a 
refutation of the charge which had been made against them. — &pa 
rpirri, i. e. about nine o'clock, A. M., according to our time. This 
was the first hour of public prayer, at which time the morning 
sacrifice was offered in the temple. During their festivals the Jews 
considered it unlawful to take food earlier than this, still more to 
drink wine. See Light, Hor. Hebr., ad loc. The other hours of 
prayer were the sixth, see 10, 4, and the ninth, 3, 1. 

V. 16. dXka TovTo, K. r. X., but this (which you witness) is that 
which was said. The Greek identifies the prophecy with its fulfil- 
ment. — btarov irpcx^Tov, through (not by = vVo) the prophet y be- 
cause he was the messenger, not the author of the message. The 
expression recognizes the divine origin of the book which bears his 
name. 

V. 17. The citation which follows from Joel 3, 1 -*5 (2, 28 - 32) 
runs for the most part in the words of the Seventy. The two or 
three verbal deviations from the Hebrew serve either to unfold more 
distinctly the sense of the original passage, or to enforce it. It is the 
object of the prophecy to characterize the Messianic dispensation 
under its two great aspects, — that of mercy and that of judgment. 
To those who believe, the gospel is " a savor of life unto life " ; 
but to those who disbelieve, it is " a savor of death unto death " ; 
see 2 Cor. 2, 16. Under its one aspect, it was to be distinguished 
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by the copious outpouring of the Divine Spirit on those who should 
acknowledge Christ ; and under its other aspect, it was to be dis- 
tinguished by the signal punishment awaiting those who should dis- 
own his authority and reject him. — xal tarai .... fjfjJpaif stands for 
I T^:^nx n;n], rendered more closely in the Septuagint, koI *<rrat fura 
ravra, Peter's expression denotes always in the New Testament 
the age of the Messiah, which the Scriptures represent as the 
worid's last great moral epoch. The prophet designates the same 
period under a more general phrase. Again, Peter places Xc'yei 6 
$f6s at the beginning of the declaration, the prophet at the close of 
it. The position of the words here fixes attention at once upon the 
source of the prophecy, and prepares the mind to listen to it as 
God's utterance. — €icx«<S is future, a later Greek form. W. ^ 13. 
3; K. ^ 154, R. 1. — kcu (consequent.) irpo<f>7jTtvarov<n»^ and thus 
they shall prophesy. This verb in the New Testament signifies, not 
merely to foretell future events, but to communicate religious truth 
in general under a divine inspiration. It corresponds in this use to 
^K|^ in the original passage ; see Gesen. Lex. s. v. The order of 
the next two clauses in the Hebrew and Septuagint is the reverse of 
that adopted here ; viz. first, ol irpta-fimpoi .... ^wnvta^rGriaovTai^ 
then ol ptcofUTKoi .... oyfrourcu. Hengstenberg * suggests that the 
change may have been intentional, in order to place the youth with 
the sons and daughters, and to assign to the aged a place of honor. 
— itnmviois iwnviaaOi^a'ovrat^ shall dream with dreams^ the dative, as in 
4, 17 ; 23, 24. W. ^ 58. 3. Some authorities have cinWia, which 
was probably substituted for the other as an easier construction. 

V. 18. Ko/yc = D^i annexes an emphatic addition, and even, — 
jww, which is wanting in the Hebrew, is retained here from the 
Septuagint. The prophet declares that no condition of men, how- 
ever ignoble, would exclude them from the promise. The apostle 
cites the prophet to that eflfect ; but takes occasion from the lan- 
guage — boxikavi fiov — which describes their degradation in the eyes 
of men, to suggest by way of contrast their exalted relationship to 
God. Bengel : " Servi secundum camem .... iidem servi Dei." 
Similar to this is the language of Paul in 1 Cor. 7, 22 : " For he 
that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord's freeman ; 
likewise also he that is called, being free, is Christ's servant." If we 

* Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the Predic- 
tions of the Messiah by the Prophets, Vol. III. p. 140, Keith^s Translation. 
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cast the eye back over this and the preceding verse, it will be seen 
that the effusion of the Spirit was to be universal as to the classes 
of persons that were to participate in it ; in other words, it was to 
be without distinction of sex, age, or rank. — The modes of divine 
revelation and of the Spirit^s operation, which are specified in this 
passage, were among the more extraordinary to which the Hebrews 
were accustomed under the ancient economy. These, after having 
been suspended for so long a time, were now, at the opening of 
the Christian dispensation, renewed in more than their former power. 
The prophecy relates chiefly, I think, to these special communica- 
tions of the Spirit, which were granted to the first Christians, The 
terms of the prophecy direct us naturally to something out of the 
ordinary course ; and when we add to this that the facts recorded 
in the Acts and the Epistles sustain fully that view of the language, 
it must appear arbitrary, as well as unnecessary, to reject such an 
interpretation. Yet the prophecy has indirectly a wider scope. It 
portrays m reality the character of the entire dispensation. Those 
special manifestations of the Spirit, at the beginning, marked the 
economy as one that was to be eminently distinguished by the 
Spirit's agency. They were a pledge, that those in all ages who 
embrace the gospel should equal the most favored of God's ancient 
people ; they enjoy a clearer revelation, are enlightened, sanctified 
by a Spirit more freely imparted, may rise to the same or higher 
religious consolations and attainments. 

V. 19. The apostle now holds up to view the other side of the 
subject He adduces the part of the prophecy which foretells the 
doom of those who reject Christ and spurn his salvation. Having 
appealed to the hopes, the apostle turns here to address himself to 
the fears of men ; he would persuade them by every motive to es- 
cape the punishment which awaits the unbelieving and disobedient. 
See v. 40 and 43 below. In the interpretation of thp passage be- 
fore us, I follow those who understand it as having primary refer- 
ence to the calamities which God inflicted on the Jews in connec- 
tion with the overthrow of Jerusalem, and the destruction of the 
Jewish state and nation. The reasons for this opinion are briefly 
these : — 1. The law of correspondence would lead us to apply this 
part of the prophecy to the same period to which the other part has 
been applied, i. e. to the early times of the gospel. 2. The ex- 
pression, the day of the Lord^ in v. 20, according to a very com- 
mon use in the Hebrew prophets, denotes a day when God comes 
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to make known his power in the punishment of his enemies, a day 
of the signal display of his vengeance for the rejection of long con- 
tinued mercies, and the commission of aggravated sins. The sub- 
version of the Jewish state was such an occasion. It appropriates 
fully every trait of that significant designation. 3. Part of the lan- 
guage here coincides almost verbally with that in Matt. 24, 29 ; and 
if the language there, as understood by most interpreters, describes 
the downfall of the Jewish state,* we may infer from the similarity 
that the subject of discourse is the same in both places. 4. The 
entire phraseology, when construed according to the laws of pro- 
phetic language, is strikingly appropriate to represent the unsur- 
passed horrors and distress which attended the siege and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and to announce the extinction of the Jewish power 
and the glory of the Jewish worship which that catastrophe involved. 
Yet here too (see on v. 18) we are to recognize the wider scope of 
the prophecy. The destruction of the Jews is held forth by the 
apostle, as a type of the destruction which is to come upon every 
rejecter of the gospel ; see v. 21. 

For the sake of contrast, Peter inserts the words ai/o>, <n7/i€ta, icaTO), 
which are not in the Hebrew, ripara tu r^ ovpop^^ Qrnxiia ctti t^^ 
y^y, means prodigies celestial and terrestrial, such as may appear 
in the air or on the earth ; in other words, prodigies of every sort, 
and of the most portentous kind. The idea is, that calamities were 
to ensue, equal in severity and magnitude to those which the most 
fearful portents are supposed to announce. The mode of speaking 
is founded on the popular idea, that, when great events are about to 
occur, wonderful phenomena foretoken their approach. Hence 
what the prophet would affirm is, that, disasters and judgments were 
coming such as men are accustomed to associate with the most ter- 
rific auguries ; but he does not mean necessarily (yet see Heng. 
Christ. HI. p. 133) that the auguries themselves were to be expected, 
or decide whether the popular belief on the subject was true or 
false. — atfia, irvp^ drfxida icairvoO, stand in apposition with ripara Koi 
oTjfKui^ and show in what they consisted : bloody perhaps rained on 
the earth (De Wet.), or, as in Egypt (Ex. 7, 17), infecting the 
streams and rivers (Heng.) ; Jlrfi^ i. e. appearances of it in the air, 
and vapor of smoke^ dense smoke, hence = |^;^ nno.-n, pillars, 

* This view is defended in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1643, p. 531 sq., and 
controverted in the same work, 1850, p. 452 sq. 
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clouds of smoke, which darken the heavens and earth. Many have 
supposed these terms to signify directly slaughter and conflagration, 
hut their grammatical relation to ripara koi arffifla decides that they 
are the portents themselves, not the calamities portended. That 
view, too, confounds the day of the Lord with the precursors of the 
day. 

V. 20. 6 rj\ios . . . . €?s <rif<JToy, the sun shall he turned into dark' ■ 
ness. Its light shall he withdrawn ; the heavens shall become black. 
A day is at hand which will be one of thick gloom, of sadness, and 
woe. For the frequency and significance of this figure in the 
prophets, see Ezek. 32, 7; Is. 13, 10; Am. 5, 18. 20, etc. —17 
(TfXjJi/i;. Repeat here fAcraorpa^jJo-fTai. The moon, too, shall give 
forth signs of the coming distress. It shall exhibit an appearance 
like blood. Men shall see there an image of the carnage and mis- 
ery which are to be witnessed on earth. — im<f>avfj^ illustrious, sig- 
nal in its character as an exhibition of divine justice. It conveys 
the idea of HM:, fearful^ but is less definite. 

V. 21. hs S.V, whoever; v. 39; 3, 22. 23; 7, 3, etc. &v, in 
such ca.ses, modifies the pronoun rather than the verb. W. § 43. 
3. b. — cYTixoXccnTTai .... Kvpiov^ shall call upon the name of the 
Lord (i. e. Christ, comp. v. 36 ; 9, 14 ; 22, 16 ; Rom. 10, 13), not 
simply upon the Lord^ but upon him as possessing the attributes 
and sustaining to men the relations of which his name is the index. 
Comp. the Note on 22, 16. — <r<»^(r«Tat, shall he saved from the 
doom of tliose who reject Christ, and be admitted to the joys of his • 
kingdom. 

V. 22. 'IirpajyXiTat, in the New Testament = 'lovdaioi, here both 
the native and foreign Jews. — ffaC<apaiou = Nafapator. The former 
is the broader Syriac pronunciation. See Win. Chald. Gr.,* p. 12. 
The epithet is added for the sake of distinction, as Jesus was not an 
uncommon name among the Jews. — Hvdpa ....€« vftSp, a man from 
(on the part of) God accredited unto you^ lit. shown forth, confirmed, 
25, 7. The meaning is, that in the miracles which he performed he 
had God^s fullest sanction to all which he did and taught, that is, to 
his claim to be received as the Messiah, the promised Saviour of men. 
Some put a comma after ^eov, and explain, a man (sent) from God^ 
accredited as such hy miracles, etc. The ultimate idea remains the 
same, since to sanction his mission as from God was the same thing 

* Second edition, translated from the German by the writer, Andover, 1845. 
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as to sustain his truth as to what he claimed to be. The first is the 
more correct view, because it renders the ellipsis — sent — unneces- 
sary. It is not common to omit that word, dno follows the participle, 
not viro, because the approbation was indirect, L e. testified through 
miracles. W. § 51. — bwofua-i ical rifKuri koI (njfitiois form obvi- 
ously an intensive expression, but they are not synonymous with 
each other. Miracles are called dvvdfuisy because they are wrought 
by divine power ; -npcera^ prodigies^ because they appear inexpli- 
cable to men ; and (nnUia^ signs ^ because they attest the character 
or claims of those who perform them (2 Cor. 12, 12). (See Olsh. 
on Matt. 8, 1.) It cannot be said that the terms are used always 
with a distinct consciousness of that difference. — oU is attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. — kqI after jco^wr good authorities 
omit. If retained, it must connect otdare with tiroifi<r€, or else 
strengthen avroi : also yourselves as well as we. 

V. 23. TovTov is both resumptive and emphatic ; see Matt 24, 
13; 1 Cor. 6, 4. W. § 23. 4. — tJ wpwr/iciny /3ovXg, according to 
tlie established (firmly fixed, Luke 22, 22) counsel ; the dative is 
that of rule or conformity. W. § 31. 3. b. ; K. § 285. 3. /SwX^ 
and irpoyvtoais may differ here as antecedent and consequent, since 
God's foreknowledge results properly from his purpose. — HkHotov^ 
delivered up to you, i. e. by Judas. — Xa/Sovrcf the best editors re- 
gard as an addition to the text — dta x^^p^v dvofiav^ by the hands or 
hand (if after Griesbach, Lachmann, and others, we read x^^P^^) 
of lawless ones (partitive, hence without the article, see on 5, 16), 
i. e. of the heathen, as Pilate and the Roman soldiers ; comp. Wisd. 
17. 2 ; 1 Cor. 9, 21. The indignity which Christ suffered was the 
greater on account of his being crucified by the heathen. See 3, 
13. dvofiav may agree with x^^'P^'^y lawless hands ; but as the ad- 
jective must refer still to the heathen, it is not so easy a combination 
as the other. — nfxxnr^^can'tg^ sc. r^ orav/jw, having fastened to the 
cross, L e. with nails driven through the hands and feet ; John 20, 
25. 27. See Bynseus de Morte Christi, L. III. c. 6 ; Jahn's Archseol. 
§ 262. He imputes the act of crucifixion to them because they were 
the instigators of it ; comp. 4, 10 ; 10, 39. — avfCkart is first aorist, 
an Alexandrian form ; W. § 13. 1 ; S. § 63. 11. R. 

V. 24. dvtarqcre^ raised up, not into existence, as in 3, 22, but 
from the dead. The context. demands this sense of the verb; see 
V. 32. — ras aBhfos rov Bavarav, pains of death, coincides with the 
Septuagint for Ps. 18, 5, niO"^S:?o, cords of death. The Greek 
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involves the same idea, but relinquishes the figure. It is not cer- 
tain, indeed, that the words are quoted. The assertion, that udiV 
means also cord^ has no proof. With that view of the word, Luke 
would have put avrov in the plural, out of regard to the figure. — 
KaSm «... dvvarop^ because it was not possible^ since the Divine pur- 
pose cannot fail. The confirmatory yap shows that to be the nature 
of the impossibility in the writer's mind. 

V. 25. The quotation is from Ps. 16, 8- 11, in accordance with 
the Septuagint It will be observed that in v. 29-31 Peter takes 
pains to show that the portion of the Psalm under consideration there 
could not have referred to David, but had its fulfilment in Christ. 
In 13, 36, Paul too denies the applicability of that passage to David, 
and insists on its exclusive reference to the Messiah. We may 
conclude, therefore, that they regarded the entire Psalm as Messi- 
anic ; for we have in it but one speaker from commencement to 
end, and in other respects such a marked unity of thought and 
structure, that it would be an arbitrary procedure to assign one part 
of it to David and another to Christ See Prof. Stuart's Interpre- 
tation of this Psalm in Bibl. Repos., 1831, p. 51 sq. — «is oMv^ in 
reference to him. — vpomp^fjajv^ not foresaw^ but saw before me, 
looked unto him as my only helper and support. It answers to 
'0'?^i except that this marks more distinctly the effort made in or- 
der to keep the mind in that posture. — on, because^ states why the 
eye is thus turned unto Jehovah. — ix dc fuSy describes one's position 
as seen off from the right. A protector at the right hand is one 
who is near, and can afford instantly the succor needed. — u^ is 
telic, that. 

V. 26. €v<l>pdv6rj. On the augment in verbs which begin with c^, 
see W. § 12. 3 ; K. § 125. R. 1. — ^ yXwcra fiov stands for ^1*3^, my 
glorify i. e. sovly whose dignity the Hebrews recognized in that way. 
The Greek has substituted the instrument which the soul uses in 
giving expression to its joy. We may render both verbs as present 
if we suppose them to describe a permanent state of mind. K. 
§ 256. 4. — cTi d€ Ka/, but further also^ climacteric, as in Luke 14, 26. 

— II crdp$ /iov, my fleshy body as distinguished from the soul. — «a- 
Taaiei;w»<rci, shall rest, viz. in the grave, as defined by the next verse. 

— €7r' cXirtdi, in hope^ = nwjS, in confidence^ i. e. of a speedy res- 
toration to life. The sequel exhibits the ground of this confident 
hope. 

V. 27. ^rt . . . . €ls ofdov, becatise (not that) thou wilt not abandon 
7 
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my soul unto hades, yjnjx^f^ fiov = ^P'Ol, me, but more emphatic 
than the pronoun, ^^rfs = Si«^, which denotes properly the place 
of the dead, but also, by a frequent personification, death itself, con- 
sidered as a rapacious destroyer. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. y. The 
sense then is : Thou wilt not give me up as a prey to death ; he 
shall not have power over me, to dissolve the body and cause it to 
return to dust On the elliptical ^dov, see K. § 263. b. Lachmann 
reads ^^v after A, B, C, D, and other authorities. — {dciv, to «ee, 
experience, Luke 2, 26. 

V. 28. eyvMpMrar, x. r. X., tkou didst make knovm to me the ways 
oflife^ i. e. those which lead from death to life. The event was 
certain, and hence, though future, could be spoken of as past 
The meaning is, that God would restore him to life, after having 
been put to death and laid in the grave. The Hebrew admits of 
the same interpretation. Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, concede this 
to be the sense which Peter attached to the words. — /icr^ rov irpoa-' 
^irov irov, tnth (not by == did) thy presence^ i. e. with thee where 
thou art, in heaven. The Redeemer was assured that he would not 
only escape the power of death, but ascend to dwell in the immedi- 
ate presence of Grod on high. It was for that "joy set before him, 
that he endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the' throne of God," 

v. 29. The object of the remark here is to show that the pas- 
sage cited above could not have referred to David. — cffy, sc. cori, 
not caT», it is lawful^ proper. — fura irapprja-iasj with freedom^ without 
fear of being thought deficient in any just respect to his memory. 
His death was recorded in the Old Testament ; no one pretended 
that he had risen, and the Psalm, therefore, could not apply to 
him. — David is called irar/Mopx^f , as being the founder of the royal 
family. This title in its stricter use belonged to the founders of the 
nation. — ey ^/iur, among U5, here in the city. The sepulchre of 
David was on Mount Zion, where most of the kings of Judah were 
buried ; see on 5, 6. The tomb was well known in Peter's day. 
Josephus says, that it had been opened both by Hyrcanus and 
Herod, in order to rifle it of the treasures which it was supposed to 
contain. 

V. 30. irpo^ifn^ff, a prophet^ i. e. divinely inspired (see on v. 17), 
and so competent to utter the prediction. — o^v, therefore (Mey.) ; 
since, unless David meant himself, he must have meant the Mes- 
siah. De Wette renders now^ transitive. — koL €lbasy and knowings 
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viz. that which follows. This knowledge he received from the 
prophet Nathan, as related 2 Sam. 7, 12. 16 ; see also Ps. 132, 11 ; 
89, 35-37. The resurrection of Christ in its full historical sense 
involved two points, — restoration to life, and elevation to perma- 
nent regal power. Peter inserts the remark made here to show 
that David, in predicting the main fact, had a view also of Christ^s 
office as a Sovereign. — KaBlvat^ sc. riva^ to cause one to sit^ place 
him, comp. 1 Cor. 6, 4 (Whl., Mey., De Wet) ; or, intransitive, that 
one should sit (Rob.). This descendant was to occupy the throne 
as ruler in Zion,as Messiah ; comp. Ps. 2, 6. The Greek omits nvd 
oAen before the infinitive. K. ^ 238. R. 3. e. — After 6a<t>vos ovrov, 
the received text adds to Korh <rdpKa dvatmiirtaf top Tipurr6v. Scholz 
retains the words, but most editors omit them, or mark them as un- 
supported. 

V. 31. trpdi^P repeats the idea both of irpo^n^r and §l^^t. 
Having the knowledge derived from the sources which those terms 
specify, David could speak of the Messiah in the manner here 
represented. 

V. 32. oZ may be neuter (Mey.), ofwhichy viz. his resurrection ; 
or masculine, tohose^ 5, 32 ; 13, 31. De Wette gives no opinion. 
The verb is the nearer antecedent. 

V. 33. Ti dc(i$ rov ^cov, not hy (Mey.), but to the right hand of 
Godysee 5, 31. The connection, especially v. 34, guides us neces- 
sarily to that sense. The later Greek often employs the dative to 
denote whither . W. § 31. 2. — o^y, therefore ; since the exaltation 
of Christ was a necessary consequent of the resurrection, see on v. 
28, 30 ; or, according to a looser view of the connection, now^ con- 
tinuative (De Wet.). — ttjp lirayyiKlap TOW dyiov irp€viuertiSy i. e. the 
Holy Spirit promised ; see on 1,4. The genitive is that of apposi- 
tion. — €(<V'* The effusion of the Spirit which b ascribed to God 
in V. 17 is ascribed here to Christ — pktnert refers to the tongues 
of fire ; dKov€T€ to the languages spoken. 

V. 34. ydp confirms v^toBtU, The exaltation was not only in- 
cident to the resurrection, but was the subject of an express predic- 
tion, and that prediction could not apply to David ; for he did not 
ascend to heaven^ i. e. to be invested with glory and power at the 
right hand of God. The order of thought, says De Wette, would 
have been plainer thus : For David says^ Sit at my right hand^ 
&c. ; hut he himself did not ascend into heaven^ i. e. he says this 
not of himself, but the Messiah. — Xryci, viz. in Ps. 110, 1. In 
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Matt. 22, 43, and Mark 12, 36, the Saviour recognizes David as the 
author of the Psalm, and attributes to him a divine inspiration in 
speaking thus of the Messiah. He cites the same passage as proof 
of David's acknowledged inferiority to himself. — KaBov^ imperative 
for the purer Kd6T}<roy W. § 14. 4 ; Mt. § 236. — «k dc^i^y, i. e. as the 
partner of his throne. " In the New Testament, when Christ is 
represented as sitting at the right hand of divine majesty, Heb. 1,3; 
or at the right hand of God, v. 33, above, and Heb. 10, 12 ; or at 
the right of the throne of Grod, Heb. 12, 2 ; participation in su- 
preme dominion is most clearly meant Compare 1 Pet. 3, 22 ; 
Rom. 8, 34; Mark 16, 19 ; Phil. 2, 6- 11 ; Eph. 1, 20-23. At 
the same time, the comparison of these passages will show most 
clearly that Christ's exaltation at the right hand of Grod means his 
being seated on the mediatorial throne as the result and reward of 
his sufferings (see particularly Phil. 2, 6- 11, and comp. Heb. 12, 
2) ; and that the phrase in question never means the original do- 
minion which Christ as Logos or God possesses. The sacred 
writers never speak respecting the Logos, considered simply in his 
divine nature, as being seated at the right hand of God ; but only 
of the Logos incarnatey or the Mediator, as being seated there. So 
in Heb. 1, 3, it is after the expiation made by the Son of God, that 
he is represented as seating himself at the right hand of the divine 
majesty. And that this mediatorial dominion is not to be consid- 
ered simply as the dominion of the divine nature of Christ as such, 
is plain from the fact, that, when the mediatorial office is fulfilled, the 
kingdom of the Mediator as such is to cease. Moreover, that the 
phrase, to sit at the right hand of Gody or of the throne of God^ 
does not of itself mean original divine dominion, is clear from the 
fact, that Christ assures his faithful disciples they shall sit down with 
him on his throne, even as he sat down with the Father on his 
throne. Rev. 3, 21. It is exaltation, then, in consequence of obedi- 
ence and sufferings, which is designated by the phrase in question.'' 
See Prof. Stuart's Comm. on Hebrews, p. 559 sq. 

V. 35. €<»s Ay, K. r. X. The dominion here, which Christ re- 
ceived, belonged to him as Mediator ; and it is to cease, therefore, 
when the objects of his kingdom as Mediator are accomplished. 
Comp. 1 Cor. 15, 23-28. This verse recognizes distinctly that 
limitation. 

V. 36. iraf .... 'lopa^X, all the house^ race, of Israel, oUos ap- 
pears to omit the article, as having the nature of a proper name. 
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W..§ 17. 10. — ^i Kai, K. r. X., that God made him both Lord and 
Christy to wit, this one the Jesus^ tohomj etc. roOroy t6v 'li7<rovy is 
in apposition with ovrdy. 

V. 37-42. Effect of the Discourse in the Conversion of Three 
Thousand, 

V. 37. Kartviyrifrap rg Kopdl^j were pierced in the heart ; dative 
of the sphere in which, Rom. 4, 20; 1 Cor. 14,20. W. § 31. 3. 
The verb expresses forcibly the idea of pungent sorrow and alarm. 

— W frw^oiup. What shall, or should ( W. § 41. 6), we do 7 The 
answer to the question shows that it related to the way of escape 
from the consequences of their guilt 

v. 38. lv\ T^ ovofutri *lTi<rov Xpurrcv belongs to the nearest verb : 
upon the name of Jesus Christ as the foundation of the baptism (W. 
^ 52. c), i. e. with an acknowledgment of him in that act as being 
what his name imports (see on y. 21), to wit, the sinner^s only 
hope, his Redeemer, Justifier, Lord, final Judge. We see from 
V. 40, that Luke has given only an epitome of Peter^s instructions 
on this occasion. The usual formula m relation to baptism is th 
rh ovofta, as in 8, 16 ; 19, 5. It may have been avoided here as a 
matter of euphony, since th follows in the next clause (De Wet.). 

— €h affxaty dfiapTwv, in order to the forgiveness of sins, we con- 
nect naturally with both the preceding verbs. This clause states the 
motive or object which should induce them to repent and be bap- 
tized. It enforces the entire exhortation, not one part of it to the 
exclusion of the other. 

V. 39. Toiff T€iafoi9 hfi&v, your descendants, 13, 33. — iraak roU 
cZff fjuucpap, to all those afar off, i. e. the distant nations or heathen. 
So, among others, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen, Harless, De Wette, 
Neander. The expression was current among the Jews in that 
sense ; comp. Zech. 6, 15 ; Is. 49, 1 ; 57, 19 ; Eph. 2, 17. Even 
the Rabbinic writers employed it as synonymous with the heathen, 
(Schottg. Hor. Heb. Vol. I. p. 761.) It has been objected, that this 
explanation supposes Peter to have been already aware that the 
gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles ; whereas, it is said, he 
afterwards hesitated on the subject, and needed a special revelation 
to point out to him his duty ; see 10, 10 sq. But the objection mis- 
states the ground of the hesitation ; it related to the terms on which 
the Gentiles were to be acknowledged as Christians, not to the fact 
itself. On this point how is it possible that he should have doubted ? 
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The Jews in general, who expected a Messiah at all, helieved in the 
universality of his reign. The prophets foretold distinctly that the 
Gentiles under him should form one people with the Jews, that 
they should both acknowledge the same God, and be acknowledged 
of him ; see, e. g. Mich. 4, 1 sq. ; Am. 9, 12 ; Is. 2, 2 sq. ; 40, 5 ; 54, 
4 sq., etc. Add to this, that the Saviour himself before his ascen- 
sion had charged his disciples to go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. The relation in which the Gentile be- 
lievers were to stand to Judaism, how far they were to practise its 
rites, and in that respect assimilate to the Jews, was not so well un- 
derstood. On that question, it is true, they needed and received fur- 
ther instruction as to the course to be pursued. Those (e. g. Mey.) 
who reject the foregoing explanation suppose na<n roU tls itaxpav to 
denote the foreign Jews. But they are included already in v/iZy, 
since many of those addressed were foreign Jews. This sense 
renders the addition superfluous. — 6invs 5v, «. t. X., whomsoever 
(see V. 21) the Lord shall have called^ = fut exact, in Latin. 
W. ^ 43. 3. b. The expression imports, that as many would secure 
a part in the promise as it should prove that the divine purpose had 
embraced. 

V. 40. Copies fluctuate between ^ufutprvpero and ^uftaprvparo. 
The imperfect agrees best with the next verb. -— <rJ»BtiTt^ save yowT' 
selves. For this middle sense, see W. ^ 40. 2. — oiro r^r ytvtasy 
K. r. \,^from this perverse (Phil. 2, 15) generation^ i. e. from par- 
ticipation in their guilt and doom ; comp. 1 Cox, 11> 32 ; Gal. 1, 4. 

V. 41. oi fuv o^v, ic.r.X., they therefore (those mentioned in v. 
37) having received gladly his word; comp. 8, 25; 15, 3. 30; 
28, 5. This is better, says De Wette, than the substantive con- 
struction : those who received (Kuin., Mey., Eng. Vers.). See on 
1,6. — Vwx«*'i ^0^^ persons, v. 43 ; 3, 23 ; 7, 14 ; 27, 37. The 
frequency of this sense may be Hebraistic, but not the sense itself. 

V. 42. vpo(rKapT€pwyr€Sy k, t. X., constantly attending upon the 
teaching of the apostles ; they sought to know more and more of 
the gospel which they had embraced. — kqI ry kocmov/^, and the com- 
munication (or contribution), i. e. of money or other supplies for the 
poor (Heinr., Kuin., Olsh.) ; the fellowship^ i. e. the community, 
oneness of spirit and efibrt which bound the first Christians to each 
other (Bng., Mey., Rob.) ; the communion^ meals in common, 
ayt^TTOi, which were followed by the Lord's Supper (Bez., Grot., 
De Wet.) ; the Sacrament itself (Lightf., Est., Wlf.). I prefer the 
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first sense of this doubtful word, because all Ihe other nouns denote 
an act, not a state of mind or feeling ; because the participle ap- 
plies to an act rather than an abstract quality (which are objections 
to the second sense) ; because this use of the term is justified by 
Rom. 15, 26 ; 2 Cor. 8, 4 ; especially Heb. 13, 16 ; and because, 
as the contributions would naturally be made at their meetings, the 
several nouns relate then to a common subject, viz. their religious 
assemblies. It may be added, that their liberality towards the poor 
was so characteristic of the first Christians,' that this sketch of their 
religious habits might be expected to include that particular. The 
English version unites dirwrroKav with both nouns : the apostles^ doC' 
trine and fellowship. With that combination we should have had 
regularly the genitive after the second noun, without a repetition of 
the article. See W. § 18. 4. Some (Vulg., BImf ) assume a 
hendiadys : the communion in the breaking of bread. The analy- 
sis is not only awkward, but opposed by r^ before xXao-ci. — rfj 
Kkatrei rov ifyrov denotes the breaking of the bread as performed at 
the Lord's Supper. See 20, 7. 11 ; 1 Cor. 10, 16. The expres- 
sion itself may designate an ordinary meal, as in Luke 24, 35 ; 
but that here would be an unmeaning notice. There can be no 
doubt that the Eucharist, at this period, was preceded uniformly by 
a common repast, as was the case when the ordinance was insti- 
tuted. Most scholars hold that this was the prevailing usage in the 
first centuries after Christ. We have traces of that practice in 
1 Cor. 11, 20 sq., and, in all probability, in v. 46 below. The 
bread only being mentioned here, the Catholics appeal to this pas- 
sage as proving that their custom of distributing but one element 
(the cup they withhold from the laity) is the apostolic one. It is a 
case obviously in which the leading act of the transaction gives 
name to the transaction itself. 

V. 43-47. Benevolence of the First Christians ; their Joy^ their 

Increase. 

V. 43. ^o^off, fear^ religious awe. — itoitts irvxny ^pon every soul 
of those who heard of these events, viz. the descent of the Spirit, 
the miracle of tongues, the conversion of such a multitude ; com p. 
5, 5. — iroKKa in this position belongs to both nouns, see 17, 12. 
W. % 35. 2. 

V. 44. fVl tA ovto, not harmonious (Calv., Kuin.), but together^ 
as m V. 1, i. e. they met daily in one place, as explained in v. 46. 
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— jccil €Jxov .... Kocya, and they had all things common^ looked upon 
their possessions not as their own, but held them as subject to the 
use of the church as they were needed. The next words refer to 
the act of disposing of their property, and hence these describe the 
antecedent principle or spirit which prompted the act. The remark 
is defined by ovSk efr . . . . Acycy .... cZwu in 4, 32. 

V. 45. T^ Kn^fMra Koi rat vwap^tis, their estates^ lands, and oth- 
er possessions, — toto, them^ i. e. the proceeds of the sale. W. 
^ 22. 3. — KoBan .... f fx^ ^ '^y ^^^^ from time to time had need, 
Sp with the indicative in a relative sentence denotes a recurring act 
W. ^ 43. 3. a. As this clause qualifies also ciriirfMurieoy, it shows 
that they did not alienate their property at once, but parted with it 
as occasion required. 

V. 46. 6fio$vftad6py as in v. 1. — icar dUw^ from house to house^ 
in different houses (Est., Kuin., Neand.) ; or, at home^ in a private 
assembly, in opposition to cV t^ Up^ (Bng., Olsh., Mey., De Wet.). 
i» in the place of «it' would have removed the ambiguity. Neander 
observes that a single room would hardly have contained the present 
number of converts. He supposes that, in addition to their daily 
resort to the temple, they met in smaller companies, at different 
places ; that they here received instruction from their teachers or 
one another, and prayed and sang together ; and, as the members of 
a common family, closed their interview with a repast, at which 
bread and wine were distributed in memory of the Saviour's last 
meal with his disciples. In conformity with this view, KkS>vrt£ tiptop 
may refer to their breaking bread in connection with the Sacrament, 
and pmXafjfiavop Tpo<l>^s to their reception of food for ordinary pur- 
pc^s. 

V. 47. x<¥^) favory Luke 2, 52. — rovg a-aCopLtvovs, those toho 
are saved, as in 1 Cor. 1, 18 ; 2 Cor. 2, 15. See W. § 47. 5, last 
remark. The Greek asserts, not a purpose, but a fact The ex- 
pression involves the doctrine, that those who have embraced the 
gospel are sure of salvation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

V. 1-10. Healing of the Lame Man hy Peter and John. 

V. 1. eirl rh ovro, together^ in company, see 1, 15. — rrip iw6rr)P. 
This was our three o'clock, P. M., at which time the evening sacri- 
fice was offered ; see on 2, 15. The apostles cuid other helievers 
at Jerusalem had not yet withdrawn from the Jewish worship (see 
also 21, 23 sq.), and it is probable that most of them continued to 
adhere to the services of the temple, until the destruction of the 
temple abolished them. But the spirit with which they performed 
these services was no longer the Jewish spirit. Instead of regard- 
ing their compliance with the ordinances of the law as an act of 
merit, they recognized Christ as " the end of the law for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth." They viewed the sacrifices 
which continued to be offered, not as having any efficacy to procure 
the remission of sin, or as typical of an atonement still to be made, 
but as realized already in the death of Christ, and hence as memen- 
tos, as often as they beheld them or participated in them, of the 
"one sacrifice for sins" effected "through the offering of the 
body of Jesus Christ." As in the case of circumcision, so un- 
doubtedly the Jewish Christians relinquished the other rites of Ju- 
daism only by degrees. They were brought fully to this, in part 
by obtaining a clearer insight into the relation of the ancient econo- 
my to the new, and in part by the occurrence of national circum- 
stances which hastened the result. From the Jewish synagogues, 
on the contrary, they must have separated at once, as soon as their 
distinctive views became known. It was impossible to avow the 
Christian faith, and remain connected with those communities. 
Compare the Note on 9, 2. We have seen in the second chapter, 
that, in connection with the worship of the temple, the believers at 
Jerusalem maintained separate religious worship among themselves. 

V. 2. iPa(rTdC€TOj wos carried just then. The verb is imperfect, 
because the act was a relative one. — IrlBovv is imperfect, because it 
states what was customary. — t^i' Xcyo/i/i^ir &palap^ tohich is called 
heautifuL Most interpreters think that this was the gate described 
by Josephus (Bel. Jud. 5. 5. 3; Antt. 15. 11. 3), which was com- 
posed chiefly of Corinthian brass, and which excelled all the other 
gates of the temple in the splendor of its appearance. Josephus 
8 
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does not mention it under this appellation. It is supposed to have 
been on the east side, leading from the court of the Gentiles into 
the court of the Israelites. The folds of this gate were fifty cubits 
high and forty broad, and were covered with plates of gold and 
silver. Luke's epithet — wpaiav — could not have had a more per- 
tinent application. Some have thought that the gate to which he 
refers must have been one of the outer gates, because what is re- 
lated in V. II sq. took place in Solomon's porch, which was in tlie 
court of the Gentiles. But we may suppose, as Lightfoot suggests, 
tliat, the apostles having been with the lame man into the temple, 
i. e. the court of the Israelites (see v. 8), were returning, and had 
reached the court of the Gentiles, when the concourse of the peo- 
ple there spoken of took place. — tov oitco^, telic, in order to ask. 
This use of the infinitive with roO to denote the object for which an 
act is performed (comp. 18, 10; 26, 18; Mark 4, 3, etc.), results 
naturally from the nature of the genitive as the tohence-case. The 
older writers supplied €»€Ka or xapw ; but the construction is neither 
elliptical nor Hebraistic. W. § 45. 4. b. ; S. § 165. 3. 2 ; K. 
^ 308. 2. b. — €lairop€voftw<iav eh to Up6v, If a noun follows an in- 
transitive verb compounded with a preposition, it is common to 
repeat the preposition before the noun ; see v. 3. 8 ; 22, 6 ; MatL 
7, 23, etc. W. §56.2. 

V. 3. Off, tcAo, stands often when omr, this one^ would be the 
ordinary connective. K. § 334. 3. — Xa/Sclv could be omitted, as 
in v. 2. It is not strictly pleonastic, but expands the idea of $p«ra. 
W. § 67. 2. y. 

V. 4. pXeyjtov §ls rjfjias. Their object appears to have been to 
gain his attention more fully to their words ; so that, as they said, 
" In the name of Jesus Christ," etc. (v. 6), he might understand 
to whom he was indebted for the benefit conferred upon him. 

V. 5. €9rcixcv, sc. TQtf vow, comp. Luke 14, 7. — n, something 
in the way of alms. We have no evidence that he recognized 
Peter and John as the disciples of Christ, and expected that they 
would heal his infirmity. Their address to him in the next verse 
precludes that supposition. ' 

V. 6. iv T^ ovo/iar«, «. r. X., i. e. we speaking in his Niamey by 
virtue of his authority ; comp. 16, 18. The language of Christ, on 
the contrary, when he performed a miracle, was, <ro\ Xey©, or to that 
effect ; see Luke 5, 24. — tov Sa(<op(Uov is added for the sake of 
distinction, as in 2, 22. — irwpiirmi is imperative present, and not 
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aorist, like rycipai, because it denotes a continued act ; comp. 8, 26 ; 
13, 8, etc. W. § 44. 5. b. ; S. § 141. 5. 

V. 7. ovToO. A genitive wbich belongs to two or more nouns 
usually precedes them. W. ^ 30. 3. 4. — jSacrctr, feet; afpvpd^ 
ankles. This particularity has been reckoned among the traces of 
a professional habit, for which Luke is distinguished. 

V. 8. ^faXXo/A€voff, leaping up (De Wet), lit. forth from the 
place where he sat, not from his bed (Mey.), since M^/icvor, v. 10, 
shows that he was not reclining. — tls to Upov^ i. e. into the part of 
the temple where the Jews worshipped. See the remarks on v. 2» 

V. 10. iirryivwTKOp . . . . or& otros^ they recognized him that this 
one^ etc. The subject of the subordinate clause is attracted here 
into the principal clause, and then repeated in o^to£. So in 4, 13 ; 
9, 20 ; 13, 32 ; 16, 3, etc. The subject of the second clause be- 
comes in this way more prominent W. ^ 63. 4 ; B. § 151. 1. 6, 7. 
The ordinary construction would omit avrov after lirtyivwrKov^ and 
make the sentence after Sr* the object of the verb. — vphs rriv cXe- 
Tffioavvrjvyfor the alms which he solicited. 

V. 11 - 26. The Testimony of Peter after the Miracle. 

V. 11. KpoTovyros avrov y as he held them fast ^ or kept near to them. 
This latter signification, says De Wette, has not been fully proved, 
but arises naturally out of the other. Meyer adheres more correctly 
to the first meaning : the man in the ardor of his gratitude clung to 
his benefactors, and would not be separated from them, avrov is 
considered the correct reading, instead of rov laBarros x«Xov in the 
common text (Grsb., Mey., Lachm.). The addition is transferred to 
the English version. — <rro$ .... 2okofi&yos, See John 10, 23. 
This hall or porch was on the eastern side of the temple, in the 
court of the heathen. The general opinion is that it was called the 
porch of Solomon^ because it occupied the site of a porch which 
had been connected with the first temple. Lucke * thinks that it 
may have been a structure built by Solomon himself, which had 
escaped the destruction of the first temple. Tholuck expresses 
the same belief. It accords with this view that Josephus (Antt. 20. 
9. 7) calls the porch tlfyyov 'Sakofimvrog. In popular speech, says 
Lightfoot, the Jews sometimes meant the entire court of the Gen- 
tiles when they spoke of Solomon's porch. — tKSafifioi agrees with 
Xaos as a collective term ; comp. 5, 16. 

* Cummeutar Qber das Evangelium des Johaone?, Vol. II. p. 361. 
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V. 12. aireKptPOTo^ x. r.X., proceeded to speak (Hebraistic, 5, 8) 
to the people, or perhaps answered (De Wet) with reference to the 
expressions of their wonder, see v. 11. — M rovr^ is not neuter, 
but masculine: at this man (Mey,, De Wet.), which prepares the 
way for avroy, and is similar to v. 16. — ^fup is here emphatic, 
upon us instead of Christ or God, to whom the miracle ought to 
have turned their thoughts. — drtviCm takes its object in the da- 
tive ; comp. also 10, 4 ; 14, 9 ; or in the accusative with tls ; comp. 
V. 4 ; 1, 10; 6, 15. — vfiroui'^oai .... avrw contains an ecbatic in- 
finitive : effecUd that he should walk. W. <^ 45. 4 ; S. § 165. 3. 

V. 13. cdofcure, glorified, honored, not by the miracle at this 
time, but by all the mighty works which attested his mission ; see 2, 
22. — irotJa means, not son = vi6sy but servant = 131*, which was 
one of the prophetic appellations of the Messiah, especially in the 
second part of Isaiah. See Matt 12, 18, as compared with Is. 42, 
1 sq. The term occurs again in this sense, v. 26 ; 4, 27. 30. — 
ficV as in 1, 1. The antithetic idea may have been that in v. 17. 
— fraprdttjcorc, ye delivered up, viz. to Pilate. — i^p^aavB^, denied, 
refused to acknowledge as Messiah. — avrov. It will be seen that 
the writer drops here the relative structure of the sentence. — 
KplvcofTot .... (broXvciy, when, or although he decided, viz. that it 
was just to release him ; see Luke 23, 16 ; John 19, 4. cVciyou 
refers here to the nearer noun, and performs the proper office of 
rovrov. W. ^ 23. 1. It is not uncommon for Greek writers to in- 
terchange these pronouns. 

V. 14. de, but, contrasts their conduct with that of Pilate. — tov 
Syu>v is a Messianic title, as in Luke 4, 34. roi^ dUaioif, the Just 
one. The epithets mark the contrast between his character and 
that of Barabbas. — Svdpa ^via, i. e. not merely a man, but a 
man who was a murderer ; see Matt. 27, 16 sq. ; Mark 15, 7 sq. 

V. 15. TOV hi dpxrryov Trj£ C^s, but the author of life, i. e. as 
De Wette remarks, of life in the fullest sense in which the Scrip- 
tures ascribe that property to the Saviour, viz. spiritual or Christian 
life (comp. John 1,4; Heb. 2, 10), and also natural or physical 
life, John 5, 26 ; 11, 25. Olshausen and Meyer suppose the main 
idea to be that of spiritual life ; but the evident relation of C^^s to 
an-fXTViPorr shows that the other idea is not certainly to be excluded : 
he who gives life to all had his own life taken from him. — oH 
.... cV/*€V, of whom (13, 31) or of which we are witnesses ; see on 
2,32. 
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V. 16. in\ rg irtoTCi, k. t. X., upon^ on account of, the faith 
(entertained by us) in his name, ivi represents their faith as the 
ground or condition on which the restoration had taken place ; not 
for (Olsh.), i. e. in order to produce faith in the lame man and 
others. — 6v6fjLaTO£ is the genitive of the object, and the expression is 
like vUrns dcoO, Mark 1 1 , 22 ; niaris 'Ii/crov, Rom. 3, 22. W. § 30. 1 . 

— 6f . . . . otiSarr, whom you see entirely restored now to bodily 
vigor, and know as a person who was formerly infirm, helpless. — 
TO Svofia^ ic r. X., his name has made strongs i. e. he invoked by an 
appeal to him as that which his name represents (see on 2, 21). 
The reason for expressing the idea in this manner is evident from 
V. 6. — 4 irlffTK ij ^i avToO, the faith thai is wrought m us through 
him (De Wet, Mey., Win.). The apostles here, it will be ob- 
served, ascribe the origin, as well as the efficacy, of their faith to 
Christ. Compare 1 Pet. 1, 21. This second clause of the verse 
repeats essentially the idea of the first, in order to affirm more 
emphatically that it was not their own power, but the power of 
Christ, which had performed the miracle. *— aurivavn iravrav vfx£u^ in 
the presence of you all ; and hence they must acknowledge that no 
other means had been used to efiect the miracle. 

V. 17. Having set before them their aggravated guilt, the apos- 
tle would now suggest to them the hope of mercy. — ori . . . . iirpa- 
for*, thai ye acted in ignorance^ i. e. of the full criminality of their 
conduct. They had sinned, but their sin was not of so deep a dye 
that it could not have been still more heinous. The language of 
Peter concedes to them such a palliation of the deed as consisted, 
at the time of their committing it, in the absence of a distinct con- 
viction that he whom they crucified was the Lord of life and glory 
(see 13, 27) ; but it does not exonerate them from the guilt of having 
resisted the evidence that this was his character, which had been 
furnished by his miracles, his life, doctrine, and resurrection. The 
Saviour himself, in his dying prayer, urged the same extenuation in 
behalf of his murderers : " Father, forgive them ; for they know 
not what they do." Compare also the language of Paul in 1 Tim. 
1, 13 : " Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injuri- 
ous ; but I obtained mercy because I did it ignorantly in unbelief." 

— &<m€p Koi ol apxovTfs vfjMv^ as also your rulers^ who were not 
present, and hence are distinguished from those addressed. 

V. 18. 8/, buty i. e. while they did this they accomplished a 
divine purpose. — nayrav r&v irpo<f>fiT6v^ instead of being taken 
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strictly, may be viewed as a phrase : the prophets as a whole. For 
this restricted use of was in such general expressions, see Matt 3, 
5 ; Mark 1, 37 ; John 3, 26. Most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment foretell distinctly the sufferings and death of the Messiah. 
Compare Luke 24, 27. Olshausen regards the entire history of the 
Jews as typical, and in that view maintains that all the ancient 
prophets prophesied of Christ. — iraBtlv rbv Xpurrov^ that Christ 
iDould^ or must^ suffer (De Wet.). After verbs which signify to de- 
clare, believe, and the like, the infinitive has often the latter sense. 
W. ^ 45. 2. b. — oi/Tfi) refers to the previous verse : thus^ in this 
way, viz. by their agency ; comp. 13, 27. It is incorrect to un- 
derstand it of the accordance between the fulfilment and the pre- 
diction. 

V. 19. fi«Taw>i;<rar€ o^v, repent therefore^ since your guilt is not 
such as to exclude you- from the mercy procured by the Saviour 
whom you have crucified. — eiriorpe^arc, turn^ i. e. from your 
present course or character unto Christ, 9, 35; 11, 21 ; or unto 
God, 14, 15; 15, 19. What is required here includes faith as a 
constituent part of the act to be performed. — ds . . . , Afiaprlas^ 
that your sins may be blotted out^ obliterated as it were from the 
book or tablet where they are recorded ; comp. Col. 2, 14 ; Is. 43, 
25. — &ffoi>s &v, K, T. X., not toJien (Eng. vers., see W. ^ 43. 6), but 
telic, that the times of refreshing may come^ i. e. to you personally, 
that you may have part in the blessings of the Messiah^s kingdom, 
for which you can be prepared only by repentance and the pardon 
of your sins. a» after this particle followed by the conjunctive 
represents the act of the verb as dependent, i. e. in this case, on 
their compliance with the exhortation. W. § 43. 6. It is not en- 
tirely certain whether Kaipol aMz^ufcox refers to the present consola- 
tions of the gospel, or to the blessedness which awaits the followers 
of Christ at the end of the world, when he shall return and receive 
them to himself in heaven. The expression, in itself considered, 
would very aptly describe the peace of mind and joy which result 
from a consciousness of pardon and reconciliation to God. So one 
class of commentators understand it. Others think that the time 
here meant must coincide with that in the next verse ; and hence 
suppose the apostle to have in view Christ's second coming, when 
those who have believed on him shall enter upon their eternal rest 
in heaven. Compare Heb. 4, 9 - 11. This is the interpretation of 
Chr}'^sostom, Olshausen, De Wctte, Meyer, and others. The order 
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of the clauses does not decide against the second opinion, since 
it may be as natural in this instance to think first of the effect, and 
then to assign the cause or occasion, as the reverse. It is in favor 
of this opinion that it refers IKBwri and diroaT€i\jf to the same period 
or event, as the close succession of the verbs would lead us to ex- 
pect — airo irpoacnnv is not a periphrasis for the preposition, but ac- 
cording to a Hebrew idiom represents the presence of the Lord as 
the source of the joy of his people. — Kvpiavj which may refer to 
Christ or God (see on 1,24), applies to the latter here, since it pre- 
pares the way for the subject of the next verb. 

v. 20. Ka\ on-ooTCiXj;, ic. r. X., and may send forth^ viz. from 
heaven, see v. 21 ; comp. dci^ci 6 fuucdpios koI yAvo^ dwdarrisy 
K. r. X., in 1 Tim. 6, 15. — irpoK€xsipia'fi€voy vfuv^ before appointed 
for you^ L e. from eternity, see 1 Pet. 1, 20. npoK€iaipvyfjJvop, 
announced before^ is a less approved reading. Nearly all critics 
understand this passcige as referring to the return of Christ at 
the end of the world. The similarity of the language to that of 
other passages which announce that event demands this interpreta- 
tion. The apostle enforces his exhortation to repent by an appeal 
to the final coming of Christ, not because he would represent it as 
near in pobt of time, but because that event was always near to tJie 
feelings and consciousness of the first believers. It was the great 
consummation on which the strongest desires of their souls were 
fixed, to which their thoughts and hopes were habitually turned. 
They lived in expectation of it ; they labored to be prepared for it ; 
they were constantly, in the expressive language of Peter, looking 
for and hastening unto it. It is then that Christ will reveal himself 
in glory, will come " to take vengeance on them that obey not the 
gospel, and to be admired in all them who believe," will raise the 
dead, invest the redeemed with an incorruptible body, and introduce 
them for the first time, and for ever, into the state of perfect holi- 
ness and happiness prepared for them in his kingdom. The apos- 
tles, the first Christians in general, comprehended the grandeur of 
that occasion ; it filled their circle of view, stood forth to their con- 
templations as the point of culminating interest in their own and 
the world's history, threw into comparative insignificance the pres- 
ent time, death, all intermediate events, and made them feel that 
the manifestation of Christ, with its consequences of indescribable 
moment to all true believers, was the grand object which they were 
to keep in view as the end of their toils, the commencement and 
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perfection of their glorious immortality. In such a state of inti- 
mate sympathy with an event so habitually present to their •thoughts, 
they derived, they roust have derived, their chief incentives to action 
from the prospect of that future glory ; they hold it up to the people 
of God to encourage them in affliction, to awaken them to fidelity, 
zeal, and perseverance, and appeal to it to warn the wicked, and 
impress upon them the necessity of preparation for the revelations 
of that day ; for examples of this, comp. 17, 30. 31 ; 1 Tim. 6, 
13 sq. ; 2 Tim. 4, 8 ; Tit. 2, 11 sq. ; 2 Pet. 3, 11 sq., etc. Some 
have ascribed the frequency of such passages in the New Testament 
to a definite expectation on the part of the apostles that the per- 
sonal advent of Christ was nigh at hand ; but such a view is not 
only unnecessary, in order to account for such references to the day 
of the Lord, but at variance with 2 Thess. 2, 2. The apostle Paul 
declares there, that the expectation in question was unfounded, and 
that he himself did not entertain it or teach it to others. But while 
he corrects the opinion of those at Thessalonica who imagined that 
the return of Christ was then near, neither he nor any other inspired 
writer has informed us how remote that event may be, or when it 
will take place. That is a point which has not been revealed to 
men ; the New Testament has left it in a state of uncertainty. 
" The day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night " ; and 
men are exhorted to be always prepared for it It is to be acknowl- 
edged that most Christians, at the present day, do not give that 
prominence to the resurrection and the judgment, in their thoughts 
or discourse, which the New Testament writers assign to them ; 
but this fact is owing, not necessarily to a difference of opinion in 
regard to the time when Christ will come, but to our inadequate 
views and impressions concerning the grandeur of that occasion, and 
the too prevalent worldliness in the church, which is the cause or 
consequence of such deficient views. If modem Christians sym- 
pathized more fully with the sacred writers on this subject, it would 
bring both their conduct and their style of religious instruction into 
nearer correspondence with the lives and teaching of the primitive 
examples of our faith. 

Y. 21. ii/ . . . . hiifurBai^ uohom it is necessary (not was neces- 
sary = cdct) that the heavens shovld receive ; in other words, the 
divine plan requires thai this which has taken place should occur, 
viz. the ascension of Christ. De Wette takes the infinitive aorist 
as future, and justifies it by the remark that the ascension may be 
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viewed as still incomplete, because it was so recent. Some render 
di^aaBai^ to retain^ and thus avoid the peculiarity of the expression. 
The use of the word does not allow it. — fUv has no responding bt ; 
also in v. 22. Many of the Jews believed that when the Messiah 
appeared, he would remain permanently on earth, see John 12, 34. 
Peter corrects here that misapprehension : the Saviour must return 
to heaven and reign there for a season, before his final manifesta- 
tion. — cfxp* .... fravT<ov, until {during is incorrect) tJie times of 
the restoration of all things^ i. e. to a state of primeval order, 
purity, and happiness, such as will exist for those who have part 
in the kingdom of Christ, at his second coming. The expression 
designates the same epoch as K<upo\ dva^fccar (Olsh., Mey., De 
Wet.). — l>v (attracted for ovs^ sc. xpovovs^ or jrepl &v) €\aXrj(r€v^ which 
he spake of announced, comp. v. 24. — car ai&vos^ i. e. from the 
earliest times of prophetic revelation. Such a period of restora- 
tion to holiness and happiness is the explicit or implied theme of 
prophecy from the beginning to the end of the Old Testament. . 
Some omit the expression, or put it in brackets, but the evidence 
for it preponderates. 

V. 22. fWTfv, viz. in Deut. 18, 18 sq. The translation is partly 
that of the Seventy, partly new. Stephen cites this passage to the 
same effect, in 7, 37. Their mode of applying it shows that the 
Jews were agreed in referring it to the Messiah. That may be 
argued also from John 4, 25 ; see Hengstenberg's remarks in his 
Christol. Vol. I. p. 67 sq. — ayaonjo-ct = D'p^, will raise up^ cause 
to appear. — ©p ifti, like me. The context of the original passage 
(comp. V. 15, 16 with v. 17, 18) indicates that the resemblance be- 
tween them was to consist chiefly in their office as mediator. The 
meaning is : Since the Israelites had been unable to endure the 
terrors of the divine majesty, God would, at some future time, send 
to them another mediator, through whom he would communicate 
with them, as he had done through Moses (Heng.). See also Gal. 
3, 19 ; Heb. 9, 15. — o<ra ^, whatsoever^ see 2, 21. 

V. 23. Peter interrupts the sentence here to insert t<mu d«, which 
is not in the Hebrew. It serves to call attention more strongly to 
what follows. — §(oko6p€vBTJ(r€Tat tK rod \aov^ shall he utterly de- 
stroyed from the people. This expression occurs often in the Pen- 
tateuch, where it denotes the sentence or punishment of death. 
The apostle uses it here evidently to denote the punishment which 
corresponds to that, in relation to the soul, i. e. as De Wette ex* 
9 
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plains it, exclusion from the kingdom of Grod. Peter has substi- 
tuted this expression here for iTj??9 ^"^1? = «^t«7o-» i^ avrov^ as 
rendered in the Septuagint. / toill exact vengeance from him. 
The only difference is this: the Hebrew afRrms the purpose of 
God to punish, the Greek employed by Peter defines at the same 
time the nature or mode of the punishment 

v. 24. irdyiYf .... -rat' ica6t$rjs stands concisely for all the proph' 
ets from Samuel^ both he and they who followed. The appositional 
clause is here merged in the genitive, ojto Sofiov^X shapes the con- 
struction, instead of the remoter irpo(f>riTtu. Compare Luke 24, 27. 
W. § 65. 6. From Samuel on, and those who followed, is the literal 
translation, which involves a tautology, the second clause being com- 
prehended in the first. Samuel is mentioned next after Moses, be- 
cause so few prophets appeared in the interval between them, or so 
few whose names are recorded. They stand in the same proximity 
to each other in Ps. 99,6. — oow iXakfja-ayj k. r, \,, as many as 
spake, i. e. prophesied, also announced these days. 

V. 25. ol viol , ... Trjs dtaftfmyff. Ye are the sons of the prophets, 
i. e. those to whom their predictions respecting the Messiah specially 
belong ; and of the covenant, those to whom God would first offer 
the mercies which he covenanted to bestow on Abraham^s spir- 
itual seed, i. e. those who believe, and thus ^^ walk in the steps of 
his faith ^'* ; see Rom. 4, 12. vloi denotes here, after a common 
Hebraism, participation, appurtenance ; see Rob. Lex. s. v. Its 
ordinary sense, sons, descendants, would be incongruous with 
bioBT^Krjs. — Xeyo>i', x. r. X., viz. in Gen. 12, 3. God repeated the 
promise to Abraham and the other patriarchs, at various times ; see 
Gen. 18, 18; 22, 18; 26, 4, etc. — €^7^ tmipfiaTi. TJieseed'm 
that passage, therefore, is Christ, as Paul also affirms. Gal. 3, 16 ; 
i. e. Christ, and the christian race or those who are one with him. 

V. 26. vfup, unto you (13, 26), or for you, dat comm. (Mey.), 
depends on aTrfOTctXcy. — irp&rov, first in the order of time, comp. 
13,46; Luke 24, 47; Rom. 1, 16. Here, too, Peter recognizes 
the fact that the gospel was to be preached to the heathen ; see on 
2, 39. — cafcurniaas has the same sense as in v. 22. — nalba, servant, 
v. 13. — The English version follows the common text, which inserts 
•li7<roOv af^er auroO, but contrary to the best authorities. — cvXoyovi^nx 
applies the idea of the preceding iu€vKoyTiB^(rovrM to the Jews, and 
requires vfias to be read with emphasis. — iv t^ mroarpe<t)€iv, k, t. X., 
states how he blesses them : in that he turns away each one from 
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your sins^ to wit, by his gospel, which secures the pardon and 
sanctiiication of those who accept it This verb has elsewhere an 
active sense in the New Testament. Some (Kuin., De Wet.) dis- 
regard that usage and render, in that each one turns away, etc. 
This is opposed also to cvXoyoOyra, which represents Christ here as 
the actor, men rather as recipients. 



CHAPTER IV. 

V. 1-4. The Imprisonment of Peter and John, 

V, 1. €m<mjira3f implies commonly a hostile purpose, see 6, 12 ; 
17, 5 ; Luke 20, 1. — ol Ifpcir, the priests who officiated hi the 
temple at the time, or some of their number. The priests were 
divided into twenty-four classes, each of which had charge of the 
temple service for a week at a time (1 Chron. 24, 3 sq. ; 2 Chron. 
8, 14 ; also Jos. Antt. 7. 14. 7). The particular duties from day 
to day were assigned to individuals by lot ; see Luke 1, 9. During 
the festival weeks the number of priests was increased, as the 
labors to be performed were greater. Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 273. 
It is possible that the feast of Pentecost (2, 1) had not yet termi- 
nated. — 6 arpctniyos rov itpov was an officer having a body of Le- 
vites under his command, who preserved order about the temple, 
and in that respect performed a sort of military service. See 
Jahn's Archffiol. § 365. In 5, 26, they are called his vrnipwnu. 
Josephus speaks repeatedly of this guard (e. g. Bell. Jud. 6. 5. 3), 
whose commander he designates in the same manner. In 2 Mace. 
3, 4, he is termed 6 npoardTrjs rov icpov. We read of arpaTrryovs toO 
l€pov in Luke 22, 52, which is best explained by supposing that the 
temple guard was divided into several companies, each of which had 
its oTparrjyw^ though this title belonged distinctively to the chief in 
command. — ot Saddovicatot. It was probably at their instigation that 
the apostles were apprehended. The Sadducees are mentioned in 
this generic manner, because those who acted in this instance repre- 
sented the spirit of the entire sect. Compare Matt. 9,11; 12, 14 ; 
Marks, 11; John 8, 3. 

V. 2. diOTToyovficvoi, being indignant. Some (Mey., De Wet) 
restrict this participle to the nearest noun, since the motive assigned 
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for the interference in xorayycXXfiv, k, r.X., applies only to the Sad- 
ducees, who denied the doctrine of a resurrection ; see 23, 8 ; 
Matt. 22, 23. But we may regard bta to dtdao-Kccv avrovs top \a6v as 
more comprehensive than mroTTcXXciy, k. r. X., instead of being 
merely defined by it ; the priests would be indignant that their office 
as teachers should be assumed by men like Peter and John (see 
Matt. 21, 23), and especially that the Jesus whom they themselves 
had crucified should be proclaimed as the Messiah (see 5, 28). — 
KaTayy€Xk€iv h r^ *lfj<rov^ announced in Jesus^ i. e. in his example, in 
the fact of his resurrection ; comp. c'y ^/iiv, 1 Cor. 4, 6. This is the 
most approved interpretation (Bng., Kuin., De Wet, Mey.). Some 
render the resurrection in virtue of Jesus^ by his power ; see 1 
Cor. 15, 22. Our English version may convey that idea of the 
meaning. But it was not so much the general resurrection as that 
of Christ himself which the apostles proclaimed at this stage of 
their ministry ; see 1, 22 ; 2,24 ; 3, 15, etc. The single concrete 
instance, however, as the Sadducees argued, involved the general 
truth, and, if substantiated, refuted their creed. 

v. 3. <tff n^prja-iv^ into prison. In usage this word denotes a place 
of custody (see 5, 18), rather than the act ; the latter is the proper 
force of such a termination; K. § 233. b. a. — tls rrjv aifpiov^ 
until (see Matt 10, 22 ; Gal. 3, 23 ; 1 Thess. 4, 15) the morrow. 
— ^if yapj K. T. X., for it was already evenings and hence no judi- 
cial examination could take place until the next day. It was three 
o'clock when the apostles went to the temple ; comp. 3, 1. 

V. 4. Tov Xoyov, the word^ the well-known message of Christ — 
€y€vriBri ■=. iykvrro^ peculiar to the later Greek (W. § 15 ; Lob. ad 
Phryn., p. 108) : hecame^ i. e. in consequence of the present addi- 
tion. — h optBfMs T&p av^p&v^ the number of the men who had em- 
braced the gospel up to this time (Kuin., Mey., De Wet) ; see 1, 
15; 2, 41. A retrospective remark like this was entirely natural, 
after having spoken of the many who believed at this time. Some 
suppose the new converts alone to have amounted to^oe thousand ; 
but that is less probable, as the apostles could hardly have addressed 
so great a multitude in such a place. mf^pSiv comprehends probably 
both sexes, like V^x°^ ^9 "^I ; comp. Luke 11, 31. 

V. 5-7. Their Arraignment before the Sanhedrim. 

V. 5. flvnSv refers to the Jews implied in v. 4 (De Wet.). W. 
§ 22. 3. Meyer understands it of the believers mentioned in that 
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verse, as if their conduct was contrasted with that of their rulers ; 
Slier* explains it of the apostles. — rovs &pxovtqs^ k. t. X. The 
Sanhedrim is here described by an enumeration of the three orders 
which composed that body, viz. the chief priests, who are men- 
tioned last in this instance, the elders or heads of families, and the 
scribes or teachers of the law ; comp. 5, 21 ; Matt. 2, 4 ; 26, 59. 
Apxovras designates the Sanhedrists in general, since they were all 
rulers, while «u' annexes the respective classes to which they be- 
longed : and (more definitely, comp. 1, 14) the elders^ etc. It was 
unnecessary to repeat the article, because the nouns have the same 
gender. W. § 18. 4 ; S. § 89. 9. — €lg 'icpovcroXif/i, unto Jerusalem^ 
as many of them may have lived out of the city (Mey., De Wet.). 
Some (Kuin.) consider €lf as used loosely for cv. 

v. 6. "hwav TOP apx^pta. The actual high-priest at this time 
was Caiaphas, see John 11, 49 ; but Aimas, his father-in-law, had 
held the same office, and, according to the Jewish custom in such 
cases, retained still the same title. He is mentioned first, perhaps, 
out of respect to his age, or because his talents and activity con- 
ferred upon him a personal superiority. — ^itodymfv kqI 'AXef ovd/wv. 
Nothing certain is known of them beyond the intimation here that 
they were priests, and active at this time in public affairs. Alex' 
ander is another instance of a foreign name in use among the Jews, 
see 1 , 23. It is improbable that he was the Alexander mentioned 
in Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 1, who was a brother of Philo, and alabarch of 
the Jews at Alexandria. In that case he was now transiently at 
Jerusalem, or else must have soon changed his residence. — Koi 
&rot .... dpxupoTiKov^ and as many as were of the pontifical family^ 
i. e. nearly related to the dpxiep^is, viz. the high-priest at the time, 
his predecessors in office, and the heads of the twenty-four sacer- 
dotal classes (see on v. 1), which last are supposed to have had a 
seat in the Sanhedrim (see Win. Realw. Vol. 11. p. 271). The at- 
tendance of so many persons of rank evinced the excited state of 
the public mind, and gave importance to the decisions of the coun- 
cil. This is Meyer^s view of the meaning. It appears to me more 
simple to understand, that John and Alexander were related to An- 
nas and Caiaphas, and that ocroi, ic. r. X., were the other influential 

* Die Reden der Apostel nach Ordnung und Zosammenhang ausgelegt, 
TOD Rudolf Stier, in two Tolumea. When this author's name is cited, it 
is with reference to this work. 
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members of the same family. That the family of Annas was one of 
great distinction appears in the fact that five of his sons attained 
the office of high-priest. Some render ytpovs^ order^ class^ and re- 
gard dpxupariKov = t»v apx^pettv : OS many as were of the class of 
the chief priests. This sense renders the description of the differ- 
ent branches of the Sanhedrim more complete, but assigns a forced 
meaning to ytvavs, 

v. 7. avTovs^ them^ viz. the apostles last mentioned in v. 3. — 
€tf /4€(r^, in the midst^ before them so as to be within the view of all ; 
comp. John 8, 3. The Jewish Sanhedrim, it is said, sal in a semi- 
circle or a circle ; but the expression here affords no proof of that 
custom. — eVirotf dvydpet, by what power ^ efficacy; not by what 
right or authority =: i^ovaia^ see Matt. 21, 23. — ^ iv noi^ opo/uzrc, 
or (in other words) in virtue of what uttered name. This appears 
to be a more specific form of the same inquiry. — rovro^ this^ viz. 
the cure of the lame man. Olshausen understands it of their 
teaching, which is not only less appropriate to the accompanying 
words, but renders the answer of the apostles in v. 9, 10 irrele- 
vant 

V. 8 - 12. Testimony of Peter before the Council, 

V. 8. wkrjfr^^U irvfv/uiToff oyiov, filed with the Holy Spirit^ i. e. 
anew, see v. 31 ; 2, 4. He was thus elevated above all human 
fear, and assisted at the same time to make such a defence of the 
truth as the occasion required. The Saviour had authorized the 
disciples to expect such aid under circumstances like the present ; 
see Mark 13, 11 ; Luke 21, 14. 15. For the absence of the article, 
see on 1,2. 

V. 9. €1, if as is the fact, hence virtually = since. cZ in the 
protasis with the indicative affirms the condition. K. ^ 339. I. a ; 
W. § 42. 4. The apodosis begins at yvwrrov Hano. — im ev€/>yc(rif , 
K, r. X., in respect to a good deed^ benefit conferred- on an infirm 
man (Str., Mey.) ; comp. John 10, 32. — Mp^Trav is the objective 
genitive; comp. 3, 16; 21, 20; Luke 6, 7. S. § 99. 1. c; K. 
§ 265. 2. b. — tv rtw, whereby, how (De Wet., Mey.), not by whom 
(Kuin.). The first sense agrees best with the form of the question 
in V. 7. — oirroty this one. The man who had been healed was 
present, see v. 10, 14. He may have come as a spectator, or, as 
De Wette thinks, may have been summoned as a witness. Nean- 
der conjectures that he too may have been taken into custody at the 
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same time with the apostles. — (r«(ra><rrat, has been made whole. 
The suhject of discourse determines the meaning of the verb. 

V. 10. €v T^ of^/Aori, hy his name^ the invocation of it. The 
question Jioto (v. 9) is here answered. — tov Nafwpatou identifies the 
individual whom the apostle affirms to be Jesus Messiah ; see on 
2, 22. — dv . . . . CK v€Kpov is an adversative clause, but omits the 
ordinary disjunctive. For this asyndetic construction, see W, 
§ 66. iv. ; K. § 325. It promotes compression, vivacity of style. *— 
€v TovT^ may be neuter, sc. dpofidn (Mey.) ; or masculine, in this 
one (Kuin., De Wet.), which is more natural, since ov is a nearer 
antecedent, and olros follows in the next verse. 

V. 1 1. o^ff, viz. Christ, who is the principal subject, though 
a nearer noun intervenes ; see 7, 19. W. ^ 23. 1 ; S. § 123. N. 1. 
Compare the Note on 3, 13. For the passage referred to, see 
Ps. 118, 22. The words, as Tholuck * remarks, appear to have 
been used as a proverb, and hence are susceptible of various ap- 
plications. The sense for this place may be thus given : The Jew- 
ish rulers, according to the proper idea of their office, were the 
builders of Grod's spiritual house ; and as such should have been 
the first to acknowledge the Messiah, and exert themselves for the 
establishment and extension of his kingdom. That which they had 
not done, God had now accomplished, in spite of their neglect and 
opposition. He had raised up Jesus from the dead, and thus con- 
firmed his claim to the Messiahship ; he had shown him to be the 
true author of salvation to men, the comer-stone, the only sure 
foundation on which they can rest their hopes of eternal life. Com- 
pare Matt. 21, 42; Luke 20, 17. — The later editors consider 
olxodofuov more correct than olKo^fusvvrwf, *— 6 ytv6fi€P0f . . • • ycavias^ 
like the clause which precedes, forms the predicate subject after 
lariv, K€<f>akiiv ytavias is the same as \iBo9 OKpoymviatof^ in 1 Pet. 2, 
6 ; comp. Is. 28, 16. It refers, probably, not to the copestone, 
but to that which lies at the foundation of the edifice, in the 
angle where two of the walls come together, and which gives to 
the edifice its strength and support. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. 
Jthfix 4. 

Y. 12. 4 <rmripia^ the salvation which the gospel brings, or 
which men need ; comp. John 4, 22 (Bng., Olsh., De Wet, Mey.). 
W. ^ 17. 1. The contents of the next clause render it impossible 

* UeberaetzuDg und Ausle^ng der Pflalmen, p. 496. 
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to understand the term of the cure of the lame man. It was not 
true that the apostles proclaimed the name of Christ as the one on 
which men should call in order to be healed of their diseases. — 
oCt( yap^K. r. X. It has just been said, that Christ is the only Sav- 
iour. It is asserted here that he is such because no other has been 
provided. — to btbopAvw^ which is given, — cv Mpwroi^ is not =: 
dat. comm., for men^ but known among them; see W. ^ 31. 6. 
The former is a resulting idea, but not the expressed one. — Iv ^ 
.... 17/iaff, hy which toe, i. e. all of us, men (Bng.), mwl be saved, 
d^r = not cfcoTi, maj/j but it is necessary^ since God has appointed 
no other way of salvation. The apostle would exclude the idea of 
any other mode of escape if this be neglected. 

V. 13-18. Decision of the Sanhedrim. 

v. 13. KaTakafi6fji4tfoi^ lioving perceived^ from intimations at the 
time, e. g. their demeanor, language, pronunciation (Str.), comp. 
Matt. 26,73; or having ascertained by previous inquiry (Mey.). 
The tense, it will be observed, differs from that of the other parti- 
ciple. — dypa/ifuirot jcol idiMroi, illiterate^ i, e. untaught in the learn- 
ing of the Jewish schools, see John 7, 15 ; and obscure^ plebeian 
(Kuin., Olsh., De Wet.). It is unnecessary to regard the terms as 
synonymous (Mey., Rob.) Their self-possession and intelligence 
astonished the rulers, being so much superior to their education and 
rank in life. — ivtyipwrKov .... ?cray, and they recognized them 
tluU they were (formerly, not had been) with Jesus. Their wonder, 
says Meyer, assisted their recollection, so that, as they observed the 
prisoners more closely, they remembered them as persons whom 
they had known before. Many of the rulers had often been pres- 
ent when Christ taught publicly (see Matt. 21, 23 ; Luke 18, 18; 
John 12, 42, etc.), and must have seen Peter and John. That the 
latter was known to the high-priest is expressly said in John 
18, 15. 

V. 14. avy avToig, with them^ viz. the apostles, not the rulers ; 
comp. avTow just before. — /<rr«ra, standings no longer a cripple. 
— avTfintof^ to object, against the reality of the miracle, or the truth 
of Peter's declaration. 

V. 15. avToifs .... ojTcX^cu^. The deliberations of the assem- 
bly were open to others, though the apostles were excluded ; and 
hence it was easy for Luke to ascertain what was said and done 
during their absence. Some of the many priests who aAerwards 
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believed (see 6, 7) may have belonged to the council at this time, 
or, at all events, may have been present as spectators. It is not 
improbable that Saul of Tarsus was there, or even some of the 
christian party who were not known in that character. 

V. 16. yMMTTt^y, notorious^ indubitable. — <f)ay€p6v agrees with 
&n . , . , avrSiv, and is the predicate nominative after cart under- 
stood. — ov ivydfi€6a^ k. r, \. See 3, 9. 11. They would have 
suppressed the evidence had it been possible. 

V. 17. Ava . . . . dtaytfitjBj, that it may not spread^ sc. t6 (nffu'iov^ 
with which the people would associate inevitably the doctrine which 
the miracle confirmed. The subject of the verb involves the idea 
of didaxi}, but it would be arbitrcury to supply that word as the direct 
nominative. Some have supposed the last clause in the verse to 
require it — an-ciXg .... auroif, let us (lit. vdth a threat) severely 
threaten them, Winer (§ 58. 3) regards this combination of a verb 
and noun as an expedient for expressing the infinitive absolute with 
a finite verb in Hebrew. See Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 128. 3. But we 
meet with the idiom in ordinary Greek ; see Thiersch de Pent. 
Vers. p. 169. The frequency of the construction in the New Tes- 
tament is undoubtedly Hebraistic. — €w\ r^ ovofum rovr^, upon this 
name as the basis of their doctrine or authority; comp. v. 18; 
5, 28. 40. W. § 52. c. 

V. 18. TO before <t>6€yy€trBcn points that out more distinctly as 
the object of the prohibition. It is not a mere sign of the substan- 
tive construction. W. ^ .45. 2. — difiacrwiv, «. t. X., specifies the 
part of their preaching which the rulers were most anxious to sup« 
press. The other infinitive does not render this superfluous. 

V. 19 - 22. The Answer of Peter and John. 

V. 19. ivwmov row ^cov, in the sight of God ( Hebraistic) » whose 
judgment is true, and which men are bound to follow as the rule of 
their conduct. — oKovtiv^ to obey^ see Luke 10, 16; 16, 31; John 
8, 47. — /mXXov, not more^ but rather^ 5, 29. The question was, 
whether they should obey men at all in opposition to God, not more 
or less. See further on 5, 29. 

v. 20. ov iwdfuBa yhp^ k. r. X., confirms the answer supposed to 
be given to their appeal. We must obey God ; for we cannot (moral- 
ly, i. e. In accordance with truth and duty) not speak^ i. e. conceal, 
suppress. The negatives belong to different verbs, and reverse the 
idea. W. § 59. 9; S. § 184. 4; K. 'J 318. R. 8. 
10 
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V. 21. wpofromiKfftrAfitvoi avrovr, having threatened them jvriher^ 
i. e. than they had done already, see v. 18. — fufiiw €vpUrKoin-€s^ 
finding nothing, no means, opportunity. — r6 irw; , namely , how, on 
what pretence ; comp. 22, 30 ; Luke 1, 62 ; 9, 46, etc. This use 
of the article before single ^clauses distinguishes Luke and Paul 
from the other writers of the New Testament. It serves to awaken 
attention to the proposition introduced by it See W. § 20. 3. — 
bia TOP Xaov belongs to the participle (Mey.), rather than oircXvoroy. 
The intervening clause breaks off the words from the latter connec- 
tion. The idea, too, is not, they were able to invent no charge 
against the apostles, but none which they felt it safe to adopt, be- 
cause the people were so well disposed towards the Christians. 

V. 22. yap. The cure wrought was the greater the longer the 
time during which the infirmity had existed. — ciw depends on 
i(y as a genitive of property. K. § 273. 2. c. ; C. ^ 387. — T€<r^ 
a-apoKoyra, 8c. €rmif, than forty years, governed by irXrtoy»if as a 
comparative ; comp. 25, 6. De Wette assumes an ellipsis of ^, 
which puts the numeral in the genitive, because that is the case of 
the preceding noun. But most grammarians (K. § 748. R. 1 ; Mt 
^ 455. A. 4) represent if as suppressed only af^er irXcdy, vrXcitt, and 
the like ; comp. Matt. 26, 53, as correctly read. — rrjs laafw, the 
Jiealing, the act of it which constituted the miracle ; genitive of 
apposition. W. ^ 48. 2. 

V. 23-3L The Apostles return to the Disciples^ and unite 
with them in Prayer and Praise. 

Y. 23. frpoi TOW Idiovs, unto their ovm friends in the faith ; 
comp. 24, 23 ; Tit. 3, 14. Nothing in the context requires us to 
limit the term to the apostles. — ol apxupfU Koi ol Kpttr^vrtpoi, This 
is another mode of designating the Sanhedrim, see v. 5. 

V. 24. hiafFvra is applied to God as absolute in power and 
authority. It is one of the titles of Christ also, see 2 Pet. 2, 1 ; 
Jude V. 4. — iTv 6 Btos, sc. ci, thou art the God ; or, thou the God, 
nominative of address. The latter, says Meyer, accords best with 
the fervid state of their minds. 

V. 25. 6 huL arofurros, «. r. X., viz. in Ps. 2, 1.2. By citing this 
passage the disciples express their confidence in the success of the 
cause for which they were persecuted ; for it is the object of the 
second Psalm to set forth the ultimate and complete triumph of the 
gospel, notwithstanding the opposition which the wicked may array 
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against it The contents of the Psalm, as well as the other quota- 
tions from it in the New Testament ( 13, 33 ; Heb. 1,5; 5, 5), con- 
finn its Messianic character. — iiw/, toAy, is abbreviated for a>a ri 
ykvtiTai. W. § 25. 1 ; K. § 344. R. 6. The question challenges a 
reason for conduct so wicked and futile. It expresses both aston- 
ishment and reproof. — c^pva^, ragt^ or, which is nearer to the 
classic sense, show themselves restive^ refractory. The aorist may 
be used here to denote a recurrent fact K. ^ 256. 4. b. The 
application to this particular instance does not exhaust the prophecy. 
— Xooi, nations^ including the Jews, whom 2^wy would exclude. — 
jccm, vain^ abortive. 

V. 26. wap€arri<rap^ Stood lUoT with a hostile design ; which re- 
sults, however, from the connection, not the word itself. — cruyif- 
X^TtroP) assembled ; in Hebrew, sat together^ with the involved idea 
in both cases that it was for the purpose of combination and resists 
ance. — toC Xpumv avrwy his Christy his Anointed one, =: l"n't?p. 
The act of anointing was performed in connection with the setting 
apart of a prophet, priest, or king to his office, and, according to 
the Hebrew symbology, denoted his receiving the spiritual gifts and 
endowments which he needed for the performance of his duties.* 
Compare the Note on 6, 6. The act accompanied consecration to 
the office assumed, but was not the direct sign of it, as is often loose- 
ly asserted. It is with reference to this import of the symbol that the 
Saviour of men is called 6 Xptoror, i. e. the Anointed^ by way of 
eminence, because he possessed the giAs of the Spirit without 
measure, was furnished in a perfect manner for the work which he 
came into the world to execute. See on 1, 2. 

v. 27. yap illustrates the significance of the prophecy. It had 
been spoken not without meaning : for in truth, etc. — iy rS jroXc* 
ravrif after dkfjBtias, is left out of the common text, but rests on 
good authority. — iwl rhu Syuv muda o-oi;, against thy consecrated ser- 
vant ; see on 3, 13. — tfxpuras, didst anoint, with that rite inaugu- 
rate as king. — nal Xuocr ^lapaifk, and nations of Israel, i. e. with 
Israel among them ; or the plural, says Meyer, may refer to the 
different Jewish tribes. The latter is the simpler explanation, if we 
may underatand the corresponding Hebrew term in that manner ; 
but see Gesen. Lex. s. v. A few authorities read Xaf. 

V. 28. woifjcrai, in order to do in reality, though not with that 

* Bahr'f Symbolik dei Mosaiichen Coltiu, Vol. II. p. 171 aq. 
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conscious intention on their part. — ^ x**P denotes the power ^ ^ Povkif 
the counsel^ purpose, of God. vpoapurt adapts itself per zeugma to 
both nouns. The verbal idea required by the former would be, 
execiUed. 

y. 29. K^puj Lord^ i. e. God, which is required by Btos in v. 24, 
and iratdos <rov in V. 30 ; comp. on 1 , 24. ^- ciridc .... avT»Vj look 
upon tJieir threats^ in order to see what grace they needed at such a 
crisis. They pray for courage to enable thera to preach the word, 
not for security against danger. — frofn/f, entire^ihe utmost, 13, 10 ; 
17, 11, etc. In that sense iras does not require the article. W. 
§ 17. 10; K. §246. 6. 

v. 30. cV r^ . . . . tKTtipfiv <rty in that thou dost stretch forth 
thy hand^ the effect of which as a public recognition of their char- 
acter on the part of God would be to render them fearless ; or Iv 
T^ may signify while^ which many prefer. — koI <njfuui^ k. t. X., and 
that signs and wonders may be wrought (Kuin., Mey., De Wet.). 
The clause is telic and related to cicrctmy, like tig tauruf. Some 
make it depend on dor, which is too remote, and others repeat eV r^ 
after km, — naidos <rov, thy servant, 

V. 31. (orakfv&ij 6 Ttmos. They would naturally regard such an 
event as a token of the acceptance of their prayer, and as a pledge 
that a power adequate to their protection was engaged for them. — 
eirX^cr^crav, k, t. X. They were thus endued both with courage to 
declare the word of God, and with miraculous power for confirm- 
ing its truth. They had just prayed for assistance in both respects. 

V. 32- 37. The Believers are of one Mind^ and have all Things 

common, 

V. 32. rov irKriBovi r&v irurrrvammov == to irKrjBos r^v fiaBrjTap in 
6, 2. The description which is given here was one that applied to 
the entire church. Meyer supposes those only to be meant who 
were mentioned ,in v. 4 ; but the mind does not recall readily so 
distant a remark. — oM c«, not even one, — TKeytv Idiop cfwxt, said 
that it was his oum, i. e. insisted on his right to it so long as others 
were destitute, see v. 34. — icotpa, common in the use of their prop- 
erty, not necessarily in the possession of it. Compare the Note on 
2, 44 sq. '' It is proper to remark," says Bishop Blomfield,* " that 
although an absolute community of goods existed, in a certain sense, 

' * Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, third edition, p. 28. 
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amongst the first company of believers, it was not insisted upon by 
the apostles as a necessary feature in the constitution of the chris- 
tian church. We find many precepts in the Epistles, which dis- 
tinctly recognize the difierence of rich and poor, and mark out the 
respective duties of each class ; and the apostle Paul, in particular, 
far from enforcing a community of goods, enjoins those who were 
affluent to make a contribution every week for those who were 
poorer ( 1 Cor. 16, 2. 3). Yet the spirit of this primitive system 
should pervade the church in all ages. All Christians ought to con- 
sider their worldly goods, in a certain sense, as the common prop- 
erty of their brethren. A certain part they may and ought to 
appropriate to their own wants and to the maintenance of their 
proper station in life ; but there is a part which by the laws of God 
and nature belongs to their brethren ; who, if they cannot implead 
them for its wrongful detention before an earthly tribunal, have their 
right and title to it written by the finger of God himself in the 
records of the gospel, and will see it established at the judgment- 
day." 

V. 33. fuydKjj ^wdfKi^ vnth great power, effect on the minds of 
men, see Matt 9, &9 ; Luke 4, 32. The expression refers to the 
miracles which they wrought, only in as far as these contributed 
to the efficacy of their preaching. — x<V** some understand of the 
favor which the Christians enjoyed with the people in consequence 
of their liberality ; see 2,47 (Grot, Kuin., Olsh.). It is better, 
with De Wette, Meyer, and others, to retain the ordinary sense : 
divine favor, grace, of which their liberality was an effect ; comp. 
2 Cor. 9, 14. 

V. 34. ot)5€ yap, K, T. X., For (a proof of their reception of 
such grace) titer e was no one needy, left to suffer among them, — 
X^ptW, estates, landed possessions, see 5, 3. 8 ; Matt 26, 36 ; 
Mark 14, 32. — irnXovims illustrates the occasional use of the pres- 
ent participle as an imperfect : they sold and bought. W. § 46. 6 ; 
S. § 173. 2. 

V. 35. iriBow .... tSv airoarSkav, placed them at the feet of the 
apostles, see v. 37 ; 5, 2. This appears to have been a figurative 
expression, signifying to commit entirely to their care or disposal. 
It may have arisen from the Oriental custom of laying gifts or 
tribute before the footstool of kings. — dicd/doro is impersonal ; it 
was distributed. — luiBvn .... cr^cy occurs as in 2, 45. 

V. 36. dc subjoins an example in illustration of what is said in 
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y. 34, 35. — Baptfofias is the individual of this name who became 
subsequently so well known as Paulas associate in missionary la- 
bors ; see 13, 2 sq. The appellation which he received from the 
apostles describes a particular trait in his style of preaching. Most 
suppose it to be derived from Hko^ 13, i. e. son of prophecy, but 
in a more restricted sense = vi6s irapoieX^crrw, son of consolation^ 
since vpoKfutjfrtia includes also hortatory, consolatory discourse; 
comp. 1 Cor. 14, 3. For other conjectures, see Kuinoel ad loc. — 
Amn^ff. He was probably a Levite, in distinction from Up€vsy a 
priest^ i. e. a descendant of Levi, but not of the family of Aaron. 

V. 37. aypov. It is not said that this estate was in Cyprus, but 
that is naturally inferred. The Levites, as a tribe, had no part in 
the general division of Canaan (see Numb. 18, 20) ; but that ex- 
clusion did not destroy the right of individual ownership * within 
the forty-eight cities and the territory adjacent to them, which were 
assigned to the Levites (Numb. 35, 1 - 8) ; comp. e. g. Lev. 25, 
32 ; Jer. 32, 8. After the exile they would naturally exercise the 
same right even out of Palestine. — to xf^fuiy the money y which is 
the proper sense of the plural ; comp. 8, 18. 20 ; 24, 26. 



CHAPTER V. 



Y. 1-11. The Falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira^ and their 

Death. 

*^ The history of the infant church has presented hitherto an 
image of unsullied li^t ; it is now for the first time that a shadow 
falls upon it We can imagine that a sort of holy emulation had 
sprung up among the first Christians ; that they vied with each 
other in testifying their readiness to part with every thing superflu- 
ous in their possession, and to devote it to the wants of the church. 
This zeal now bore away some, among others, who had not yet been 
freed in their hearts from the predominant love of earthly things. 
Such a person was Ananias, who, having sold a portion of his 
property, kept back a part of the money which he received for it 
The root of his sin lay in his vanity, his ostentation. He coveted 

* See SadflchQts, Das Moiaiiche Recht, Vol. I. p. 149. 
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the reputation of appearing to be as disinterested as the others ; 
while at heart he was still the slave of Mammon, and so must seek 
to gain by hypocrisy what he could not deserve by his benevo- 
lence.'' (Olsh.) 

V. 1. d€ puts the conduct of Ananias in contrast with that of 
Barnabas and the other Christians. — Knjuay a possession of the na- 
ture defined in v. 3. 

V. 2. ivwj^ifraro mro T^ff rt/i^f, kept hach^ reserved for himself, 
from the price* The genitive, which in classical Greek usually 
follows a partitive verb like this (E. § 271. 2), depends oftener in 
the New Testament on a preposition. W. ^ 30. 7. c. — irvwidw/ay, 
heing privy to itj L e. the reservation just mentioned ; comp. v. 9 ; 
not sc. avr^, L e. knowing it as well as Ae, which is expressed by 
Kai, — fupos rt) a certain part^ which he pretended was all he had 
received. 

V. 3. durrt, wky^ demands a reason for his yielding to a tempta- 
tion which he ought to have repelled. The question recognizes his 
freedom of action. Compare James 4, ^. The sin is charged 
upon him as his own act in the next verse. — hrX^pwrtv r^y Kap^lav 
trovy hasfiUedy possessed, thy heart ; comp. John 13, 27. — ^twra- 
<rSai .... Syiot\ that thou shouldst deceive the Holy Spirit^ i. e. the 
apostles, to whom God revealed himself by the Spirit. The infini- 
tive is telic (Mey., De Wet.), and the purpose is predicated, not of 
Ananias, but of the tempter. Satan's object was to instigate to the 
act, and that he accomplished. Some make the infinitive ecbatic, 
and as the intention of Ananias was frustrated, must then render 
thai thou shouldst attempt to deceive. This is forced and unneces- 
sary. — ToO x^P^j ^^^ estate^ field ; see 4, 34. 

Y. 4. €vx\ fUvovy sc. KT^/ui, K,T. X., Did it not J while it remained 
unsold, remain to you as your own property ? ami when sold was it 
noty i. e. the money received for it, in your own power 7 This 
language makes it evident that the community of goods as it ex- 
isted in the church at Jerusalem was purely a voluntary thing, and 
not required by the apostles. Ananias was not censured because 
he had not surrendered his entire property, but for falsehood in 
professing to have done so when he had not. — ri Sn stands con- 
cisely for ri e<rr» ^t», as in v. 9 ; Mark 2, 16 ; Luke 2, 49 (Frtz., 
Mey., De Wet). It is a classical idiom, but not common. — tfOov 
h Tj Kopii^ <rouy hast put in thy hearty conceived. The expression 
has a Hebraistic coloring; comp. aS-Sj; O'py Dan. 1, 8 ; Mai. 2, 2. 
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It occurs again in 19, 21. — ovk hlf€wr» .... ^f is an intensive 
way of saying that the peculiar enormity of his sin consisted in its 
being committed against God. He had attempted to deceive men 
also ; but that aspect of his conduct was so unimportant in com- 
parison with the other, that it is overlooked, denied. Compare 
Matt. 10, 20 ; 1 Thess. 4, 8. See W. § 59. 8. b. It is logically 
correct to translate ovk ... , aXka^ not so much . . . . a«, but is incor- 
rect in form, and less forcible, c^cvo-o) governs the dative here, as 
in the Septuagint, but never in the classics. W. § 31. 2. 

V. 5. cfe^vf €, expired. — ical cycvrro, ic. t. X. Luke repeats this 
remark in v. 11. It applies here to the first death only, the report 
of which spread rapidly, and produced everywhere the natural 
effect of so awful a judgment. Some editors (Lachm., Mey., 
Tschdf.) strike out ravra after dKovovrag. It is wanting in A, B, D, 
Vulg., et al., and may have been inserted from v. 1 1. If it be 
genuine, however, it may refer to a single event, especially when 
that is viewed in connection with its attendant circumstances. The 
plural does not show that the writer would include also the death 
of Sapphira, i. e. that he speaks here proleptically, which is De 
Wette's view. 

V. 6. ol vccorrpot = vtcviaKoi in V. 10, i. e. the yotmger men in 
the assembly, in distinction from the older (Neand., De Wet.). It 
devolved on them naturally to perform this service, both on account 
of their greater activity and out of respect to their superiors in age. 
Some have conjectured (Kuin., Olsh., Mey.) that they were a class 
of regular assistants or officers in the church. That opinion has 
no support, unless it be favored by this passage. — (rvworriXay, 
wrapped up^ shrouded. — i^eveyKayrts^ having carried forth out of 
the house and beyond the city. Except in the case of kings or 
other distinguished persons, the Jews did not bury within the walls 
of their towns. See Jahn^s Archseol. § 206. This circumstance 
accounts for the time which elapsed before the return of the bearers. 
It was customary for the Jews to bury the dead much sooner than 
is common with us. The reason for this despatch is found partly 
in the fact that decomposition takes place very rapidly af^er death 
in warm climates (comp. John 11, 39), and partly in the peculiar 
Jewish feeling respecting the defilement incurred by contact with a 
dead body ; see Numb. 19, 11 sq. The interment in the case of 
Ananias may have been hastened somewhat by the extraordinary 
occasion of his death ; but even under ordinary circumstances, a 
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person among the Jews was commonly buried the same day on 
which he died. See Win. Realw. art. Leichen. 

V. 7. iytvrro .... /ca*, Now it came to pasSy — there was an in- 
terval of about three Iwurs^ — ihen^ etc. a)£ . . . . SidarrjfjM is not 
here the subject of cyevcro, but forms a parenthetic clause, and kiU 
(see on 1, 10) introduces the apodosis of the sentence (Frtz., De 
Wet., Mey.). For the same construction, comp. Matt. 15, 32 ; 
Mark 8, 2 (in the correct text) ; Luke 9, 28. See W. § 64. 
I. 1. The minute specification of time here imparts an air of 
reality to the narrative. — clo^X^ei', came in, i. e. to the place of as- 
sembly. 

V. 8. mrtKpiBf) avrj^ addressed her^ after the manner of njj? ; 
see on 3, 12. De Wette inclines to the ordinary Greek sense : 
answered^ i. e. upon her salutation. — roo-otJrau is the genitive of 
price : for so muehj and no more, pointing, says Meyer, to the 
money which lay there within sight Kuinoel's better view is that 
Peter named the sum ; but, it being unknown to the writer, he sub- 
stitutes for it an indefinite term, like our " so much," or " so and 
so." This sense is appropriate to the woman's reply. 

V. 9. (rvv«l)<avri6rf vfuv^ has it been agreed^ concerted, by you. 
The dative occurs after the passive, instead of the genitive with 
wjrrf, when the agent is not only the author of the act, but the per- 
son for whose benefit the act is performed. K. § 284. 11. — 
neipaom t6 m^vfia^ to tempt ^ put to trial, the Spirit as possessed by 
the apostles, whether he can be deceived or not ; see on v. 3. — 
idov ol frodcff, K. r. X., Behold the feet ^ etc. ; i. e. their returning steps 
may be heard, as it were, at the door. 

V. 10. trapaxprifMy immediately aAer this declaration of Peter. 
It is evident that the writer viewed the occurrence as supernatural. 
The second death was not only instantaneous, like the first, but took 
place precisely as Peter had foretold. The woman lay dead at the 
apostle's feet, as the men entered who had just borne her husband 
to the grave. 

V. 11. See on V. 5. — <t>6Pot fUyas. To produce this impres- 
sion both in the church and out of it was doubtless one of the ob- 
jects which the death of Ananias and Sapphira was intended to 
accomplish. The punishment inflicted on them, while it displayed 
the just abhorrence with which God looked upon this particular in- 
stance of prevarication, was important also as a permanent testi- 
mony against similar ofiences in every age of the church. " Such 
11 
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severity in the beginning of Christianity," says Benson,* " was 
highly proper, in order to prevent any occasion for like punish- 
ments for the time to come. Thus Cain, the first murderer, was 
most signally punished by the immediate hand of God. Thus, upon 
the erecting of God's temporal kingdom among the Jews, Nadab 
and Abihu were struck dead for offering strange fire before the 
Lord. And Korah and his company were swallowed up alive by 
the earth, for opposing Moses, the faithful servant of God ; and the 
two hundred and fifty men, who offered incense upon that occasion, 
were consumed by a fire, which came out from the Lord. And, 
lastly, Uzzah, for toudhing the ark, fell by as sudden and remark- 
able a divine judgment, when the kingdom was going to be estab- 
lished in the house of David, to teach Israel a reverence for God 
and divine things. Nay, in estabhshing even human laws, a severe 
punishment upon the first transgressors doth oft prevent the pun- 
ishment of others, who are deterred from like attempts by the suf- 
fering of the first criminals." 

V. 12-16. The Apostles still preachy and confirm their Testi- 
mony by Miracles. 

V. 12. ^, continuative. — woXXd in this position qualifies the 
two nouns more strongly than when joined with the first of them, 
as in 2, 43. The first and last places in a Greek sentence may be 
emphatic. K. § 348. 6. — koi ^jaav^ k. t. X., and they were all with 
one mind in Solomon^ s porch^ i. e. from day to day. It was their 
custom to repair thither and preach to the people whom they found 
in this place of public resort. &itcarr€t refers to the apostles men- 
tioned in the last clause (Olsh., De Wet, Mey.). Bengel extends 
it to all the believers. 

V. 13. Twv hk XoiTTwv, of the rest, i. e. those who had not yet 
joined the christian party, called 6 \a6s just below. — Ko\Ka<r6ai 
avTohy to associate with them^ see 9, 26 ; 10, 28 ; lit. join them- 
selves to them. So deeply had the miracles wrought by the apos- 
tles impressed the multitude, that they looked upon those who per- 
formed them with a sort of religious awe, and were afraid to mingle 
freely with them. That the other Christians had no such fear of 
the apostles, Luke deemed it superfluous to mention. — A comma is 

* History of the First Planting of the Christian Religion, etc., Vol. I. 
p. 106. 
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the proper point after avroU^ — aXX*, but^ as opposed to what they 
refrained from doing. — iiuydKwtv avraus^ magnified^ esteemed and 
honored, them, 

V. 14. This verse is essentially parenthetic, hut contains a re- 
mark which springs from the one just made. One of the ways in 
which the people testified their regard for the Christians was, that 
individuals of them were constantly passing over to the side of the 
latter. — itSKkov dc, and still more^ comp. 9,22; Luke 5, 15. — 
T^ KvpUf many connect with tntrrtvovm ; but a comparison with 
11, 24 shows that it depends rather on the verb. The Lord here 
is Christ. 

V. 15. &<rr€ binds this verse to v. 13. We have here an illus- 
tration of the extent to which the people carried their confidence in 
the apostles. — leorA ras TrXoreiaj, along the streets. W. <J 53. d. — 
hii icX(M»y, luii Kpa^Parcnv^ upon beds and pallets. The latter was a 
cheaper article used by the common people. See Diet, of Antt. 
art. Lectus. The rich and the poor grasped at the present oppor- 
tunity to be healed of their diseases. — ipxofievov nirpou, as Peter 
was passing. The genitive does not depend on crfcia, but is abso- 
lute. — K&f = Kal €ov, at least (vel, modo) ; comp. Mark 6, 56 ; 
2 Cor. 11, 16. In this use the separate force of the parts, even if^ 
has been lost. See Klotz ad Devar. Vol. XL p. 139. 

V. 16. atrBevels omits the article here, but has it in v. 15. It 
is there generic, here partitive : sick^ sc. persons. K. <J 244. 8. 
oxkovfievovs^ K. T. X., being added to aa-Beveis, distinguishes the pos- 
sessed or demoniacs from those aifected by ordinary maladies; 
comp. 8, 7. — dKoBaprmPy unclean^ i. e. morally corrupt, utterly 
wicked, comp. 19, 12. 

% 

V. 17 - 25. Renewed Imprisonment of the Apostles^ and their 

Escape. 

V. 17. avaaras^ rising upj not from his seat in the council (for 
the council is not said to have been in session), but = proceeding 
to act. Kuinoel calls it redundant See further, on 9, 18. — The 
dpxupfvs is probably Annas, who was before mentioned under that 
title. Some suppose Caiaphas, the actual high-priest, to be intended. 
See on 4, 6. — ol avp ceh^ are not his associates in the Sanhedrim 
(for they are distinguished from these in v. 21), but, according to 
the more obvious relation of the words to aip«ais t£v SaddovxaiW, 
those with him in sympathy and opinion, i. e. the sect of the Sad- 
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ducees ; comp. 14, 4. Josephus states that most of the higher class 
in his day belonged to that party, though the mass of the people 
were Pharisees. — ^17^01;, indignation (13, 45), not envy; a He- 
braistic sense. 

V. 18. «rl Tovs oiroaToXouff, viz. Peter (v. 29) and others of them, 
but probably not the entire twelve. They were lodged in the pub- 
lic prison^ so as to be kept more securely. The idea is too remote 
to suppose that drffuxria means that they were treated as common 
malefactors. 

V. 20. irop€vf<r^ is present, because the act is a continued one ; 
see 3, 6. '—'ra pr\fuxra rrj^ Cmjg rovn;; , thc tDords of this Hft^ eternal 
life which you preach, comp. 13, 26. W. § 34. 2. b. Olshausen 
refers ruvn/ff to the angel : this life of which I speak to you ; Light- 
foot to the Sadducees : this life which they deny. 

V. 21. irapay€v6fi€vos^ hooing come^ i. e. .to the place of assem- 
bly, which was probably a room in the temple, see 6, 14 ; Matt. 27, 
3 sq. On some occ€»ions they met at the house of the high-priest, 
see Matt 26, 57. — koI naaop r^y ytpovatay^ and all the eldership j 
senate connected with the Sanhedrim ; comp. 4, 5 ; 22, 5. The 
prominence thus given to that branch of the council exalts our idea 
of its dignity. The term reminds us of men who were venerable 
for their years and wisdom. Kuinoel would emphasize iraooy, as if 
the attendance of that order was full at this time, but was not al- 
ways so. Some (Lightf., Olsh., Str., Mey.) think that this was not 
an ordinary session of the Sanhedrim, but that the elders of the 
nation at iai^e were called upon to give their advice in the present 
emergency. 

V. 22. ol wnypcToi, the servants who executed the orders of the 
Sanhedrim, see v. 26. Some #f the temple guard may have acted 
in this capacity, see on 4, 1. 

V. 24. 6 Ifpfvsf the priest by way of eminence ( 1 Mace. 15. 1 ; 
Jos. Antt. 6. 12. 1), hence = apxitpfvs^ as he is termed in v. 17 ; 
4, 6. — On ol dpxi€p€7sj see 4. 6. — Ikrfiropavp wtpt avnivj were per- 
plexed concerning them^ i. e. the words reported, not the apos- 
tles (Mey.). "koyovs is the more obvious antecedent — ti Af yevotn 
rovTo, tohat this would become^ how it would affect the public mind 
in regard to the Christians and their doctrine. roim> refers to the 
miraculous liberation. 
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Y. 26-28. T%ey are arrested again^ and brought before the 

CaunciL 

V. 26. Ufa /ii) XtBatr^wrw we are to connect with o& ftrrh piag : 
They brought them without violence^ — that they might not be 
stoned. c^ojSovyro y&p t6v \a6v forms a parenthetic remark, the 
logical force of which is the same as if it had stood at the close of 
the sentence. The English translation assumes an impossible con- 
nection, as aAer verbs of fearing /xi;, fu^t^ and the like follow, 
never Zm /xi^. W. ^ 60. 2. R. Tischendorf puts a comma after 
pias^ instead of a colon, as in some editions. 

V. 28. wapayy€\i^ vaprjyyttkaiitp. See the Note on 4, 17. — cVl 
iY 6w6iMan rovry, upon (as their authority, see 4, 18) this name^ 
which was too well known to be mentioned. — iwayoyu^ .... aS/ui, 
i. e. fix upon us the guilt of having shed his blood as that of an 
innocent person ; comp. Matt 23, 35. — roO dvBp^mov rovrou is not 
of itself contemptuous (comp. Luke 23, 47 ; John 7,46), but could 
have that turn given to it by the voice. 

V. 29 - 32. The Answer of Peter y and its Effect. 

V. 29. Koi ol dircScrroXoi, and the other apostles. Peter spoke in 
their name, see 2, 14. — irci^x^^ • * • • a»6pomois. The Jews, 
though as a conquered nation they were subject to the Romans, 
acknowledged the members of the Sanhedrim as their legitimate 
rulers ; and the injunction which the Sanhedrim imposed on the 
aposdes at this time emanated from the highest human authority 
to which they could have felt that they owed allegiance. . The in- 
junction which this authority laid on the apostles clashed with their 
religious convictions, their sense of the rights of the infinite Ruler, 
and in this conflict between human law and divine, they declared 
that the obligation to obey God was paramount to every other. 
The apostles and early Christians acted on the principle, that hu- 
man governments forfeit their claim to obedience when they require 
what God has plainly forbidden, or forbid what he has required. 
They claimed the right of judging for themselves what was right 
and what was wrong in reference to their religious and their politi- 
cal duties, and they regulated their conduct by that decision. It is 
worthy of notice, that in 4, 19 they propound this principle as one 
which even their persecutors could not controvert, i. e. as one 
which commends itself to every man's reason and unperverted 
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moral feelings.* In applying this principle, it will be found that 
the apostles .in every instance abstained from all forcible resistance 
to the public authorities ; they refused utterly to obey the mandates 
which required them to violate their consciences, but they endured 
quietly the penalties which the executors of the law enforced 
against them ; they evaded the pursuit of their oppressors if they 
could (2 Cor. 11, 32. 33), secreted themselves from arrest (12, 19), 
lefl their prisons at the command of God, yet when violent hands 
were laid upon them, and they were dragged before magistrates, to 
the dungeon, or to death, they resisted not the wrong, but ^' followed 
his steps, who, when he suffered, threatened not, but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously " (1 Pet. 2, 22. 23). 

V. 30. rav iraripav recalls to mind the series of promises which 
God had made to provide a Saviour, comp. 3, 25. — ^^eipcv, raised 
up^ sent into the world ; comp. 3, 22 ; 13, 23. So Calvin, Bengel, 
De Wette, and others. Some supply U v€Kpov^ raised up from Uie 
dead ; but that idea being involved in v^^wr^ below, would intro- 
duce a repetition at variance with the brevity of the discourse. — 
duxftpi<ra(r$€, sUw, 26, 21. — £vXou = aravpov^ a Hebraism. It oc- 
curs especially where the Jews are spoken of as having crucified 
the Saviour (10,39; 13,29). 

V. 31. dpxrjy^^ f^o^ <ra)r§pa belong as predicates to tovtov^, this 
one (as, who is) a prince and a Saviour ; not to the verb : exalted 
to be a prince^ etc. (Eng. vers.). — rg iefij avroO, to his right 
hand^ as in 2, 33. — bwvat, fjLerapotay^ to give repentance^ i. e. the 
grace or disposition to exercise it ; comp. 3, 16 ; 16, 27 ; John 16, 
7. 8. Some understand it of the opportunity to repent, or the pro- 
vision of mercy which renders repentance available to the sinner 
(De Wet.). That idea is expressed in Heb. 12, 17, by roirov /acto- 
iH>ia£, In both cases the exaltation of Christ is represented as se- 
curing the result in question, because it was the consummation of 
his work, and gave effect to all that preceded. 

V. 32. fiaprvp€£ governs here two genitives, one of a person, the 
other of a thing; see Phil. 2, 30 ; Heb. 13, 7. W. § 30. R. 3; 
K. § 275. R. 6. Since their testimony was true, they must declare 

* Socrates avowed this principle, when in his defence he said to his 
judges ireiaopm be fiaXXov r^ d€^ fj vyXv (Plat. Apol. 29. D) ; and unless 
the plea be valid, he died as a felon and not as a martyr. See other heathen 
testimonies to the same effect in Wetstein's Novum Testamentum, Vol. 11. 
p. 478. 
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it ; no human authority could deter them from it ; comp. 4, 20. — 
TO irv€vfjui TO Syiov^ SO. avTov fioprvp, "^ tois ir€tBapxov<nv avr^, to those 
who obey Aim, i. e. by receiving the gospel, comp. 6, 7. Many 
suppose the apostle to refer chiefly to the special gifts which the 
Spirit conferred on so many of the first Christians, in order to con- 
firm their faith as the truth of God. What took place on the day 
of Pentecost was a testimony of this nature, and that or some 
equivalent sign was repeated on other occasions ; comp. 10, 45 ; 
19, 6 ; Mark 16, 20. But to that outward demonstration we may 
add also the inward witness of the Spirit, which believers receive 
as the evidence of their adoption ; comp. Rom. 8, 16 ; GJal. 4, 6 ; 
1 John 3, 24. Neander interprets the language entirely of this 
internal manifestation. Since the Holy Spirit testified to the gos- 
pel in both ways, and since the remark here is unqualified, we 
have no reason to consider the expression less extensive than the 
facts in the case. 

v. 33. buirpiovTOj were convulsed vnih rage^ lit. were sawn asun^ 
der^ torn in pieces. The English version supplies " to the heart," 
from 7, 54. Some render sawed, gnashed, their teeth ; which would 
require tovs 6b6vTas as the expressed object of the verb. — cjSovXcv- 
ovro, resolved, determined, see 15, 37 ; John 12, 10 ; but on the rep- 
resentation of Gamaliel they recalled their purpose. Instead of 
passing a formal vote, it is more probable that they declared their 
intention by some tumultuous expression of their feelings. 

V. 34 - 39. The Advice of Gamdiel 

V. 34. Tifuos governs Xa^, as allied to words denoting judgment, 
estimation. See W. § 31. 3. b. ; Mt. § 388. The character 
which Luke ascribes to Gamaliel in this passage agrees with that 
which he bears in the Talmud. He appears there, also, as a zeal- 
ous Pharisee, as unrivalled in that age for his knowledge of the 
law, as a distinguished teacher (see 22, 3), and as possessing an 
enlarged, tolerant spirit, far above the mass of his countrymen. 
He is said to have lived still some fifteen years or more after this 
scene in the council. — Ppaxy refers evidently to time, not to space 
(Eng. vers.). 

V. 35. €lir€. What follows is probably an outline of the speech. 
— €iri ToU dpBpturois tovtois some join with irpoa^x^^ (Eng. vers.) ; 
others with W /icXXerc npaaatuf (Kuin., De Wet., Mey.). eir/ admits 
of either connection ( W. § 65. 4), but as wpdaaeiv n iiri Tm is not 
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uncommon in Greek (Wetst), it is better to recognize an instance 
of that expression here. 

Y. 36. frp^ Toirrnv rAv ^fup&v^ Before these times. This is not 
the first time that zealots or seditionists have appeared ; they may 
have come forth with great pretensions, but ere long have closed 
their career with defeat and ignominy. For the sake of effect (ob- 
serve 7«Sp), Gamaliel puts the case as if the prisoners would turn 
out to be persons of this stamp ; but before closing he is careful to 
remind his associates that there was another possibility ; see v. 39. 
— 0€vdas. Josephus mentions an insurrectionist of this name, who 
appeared in the reign of Claudius, some ten years after the delivery 
of this speech. Gamaliel, therefore, must refer here to another 
man of this name ; and this man, since he preceded Judas the Gali- 
lean (v. 37), could not have lived much later than the reign of 
Herod the Great. The year of that monarches death, as Josephus 
states, was remarkably turbulent ; the land was overrun with bel- 
ligerent parties, under the direction of insurrectionary chiefs, or 
fanatics. Josephus mentions but three of these disturbers by 
name ; he passes over the others with a general allusion. Among 
those whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, may have 
been the Theudas whom Gamaliel has here in view. The name 
was not an uncommon one (Win. Realw. Vol. II. p. 609) ; and it 
can excite no surprise that one Theudas, who was an insurgent, 
should have appeared in the time of Augustus, and another fifty 
years later, in the time of Claudius. Josephus gives an account of 
four men named Simon, who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas, within ten years, who were all 
instigators of rebellion. This mode of reconciling Luke with Jose- 
phus is approved by Lardner, Bengel, Kuinoel, Olshausen, Anger, 
Winer, and others.* 

Another very plausible supposition is that Luke's Theudas may 
have been identical with one of the three insurgents whom Jose- 
phus designates by name. Sonntag, who agrees with those who 
adopt this view, has supported it with much learning and ability, f 
He maintains that the Theudas mentioned by Gamaliel is the indi- 

* Even the Jewish historian, Jost, in his Geschichte der Israeliten, as- 
sents to this explanation, and admits the credibility of Luke as well as of 
Josephus. 

t In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1837, p. 622 sq., translated 
by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1848, p. 409 sq. 
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Yidual who occurs in Josephus under the name of Simon, a slave 
of Herod, who attempted to make himself king, in the year of that 
monarch's death. He urges the following reasons for that opinion ; 
— first, this Simon, as he was the most noted among those who dis- 
turbed the public peace at that time, would be apt to occur to 
Gamaliel as an illustration of his point ; secondly, he is described 
as a man of the same lofty pretensions (cW Siios iXmaas nap Svrt-' 
wow = Xtyav eW rtra iavrop) ; thirdly, he died a violent death, 
which Josephus does not mention as true of the other two insur- 
gents ; fourthly, he appears to have had comparatively few ad- 
herents, in conformity with Luke's ttcrel rerpoucocrcW ; and, lastly, 
his having been originally a slave accounts for the twofold appella- 
tion, since it was very common among the Jews to assume a differ- 
ent name on changing their occupation or mode of life. It is very 
possible, therefore, that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudas, be- 
cause, having borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he was best 
known by it to the members of the Sanhedrim ; and that Josephus, 
on the contrary, who wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him 
as Simon, because it was under that name that he set himself up as 
king, and in that way acquired his foreign notoriety. (Tacit. Hist. 
5. 9.) — There can be no valid objection to either of the foregoing 
suppositions ; both are reasonable, and both must be disproved be- 
fore Luke can be justly charged with having committed an anach- 
ronism in this passage. — ■ thai riya, w(u some one of importance. 
Tiff has often that emphatic force. W. § 25. 2. c. 

Y. 37. *lovdas 6 Vakikaios, k. r. X. Josephus mentions this man, 
and his account either confirms or leaves undenied every one of the 
particulars stated or intimated by Luke. See Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 1 ; 
Antt. 18. 1. 6 ; 20. 5. 2. He calls him twice 6 TaXiKmog, though 
he terms him also 6 Tavkwlrrig in Antt 18. 1. 1, from the fact that 
he was bom at Gamala, in lower Graulonitis. He was known as the 
Gralilean, because he lived subsequently in Galilee (De Wet), or 
because that province may have included Gaulonitis..---The epithet 
served to distinguish him from another Judas, a rovolutionist who 
appeared some ten years earlier than this. — cV raU ifUpats Tijg 
imypaifirjsy in the days of the registration^ i. e. in this instance, of 
persons and property with a view to taxation (Jos. Antt. 15. 1. 1). 
The diroyfKK^^ in Luke 2, 1, which took place at the birth of Christy 
is supposed generally to have been a census merely of the popula- 
tion. We learn from Josephus, that soon ai\er the dethronement of 
12 
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Archelaus, about the year A. D. 6 or 7, the Emperor Augustus or- 
dered a tax to be levied on the Jews. The payment of that tax 
Judas instigated the people to resist, on the ground of its being a 
violation of their allegiance to Jehovah to pay tribute to a foreign 
power ; corop. Matt 22, 17. He took up arms in defence of this 
principle, and organized a powerful opposition to the Roman gov- 
ernment — ic^ctyof, K, r. X. Josephus relates that this rebellion 
was effectually suppressed, and that many of those who had taken 
part in it were captured and crucified by the Romans. He says 
nothing of the fate of Judas himself. dico-Kopn-to^o-oy describes 
very justly such a result of the enterprise. Coponius was then 
procurator of Judea, and Quirinus, or Cy renins '(Luke 2, 2), was 
proconsul of Syria. 

v. 38. tda-an amw, let them alone; not sc. oircX^ciy, suffer 
them to depart. — ^ jSovX^ .... rovro, this plan^ enterprise, or (more 
correctly) work, since it was already in progress. — leoroXv^o-crat, 
i. e. without any interference on your part. 

V. 39. fjJfinT€ .... €vptBrjT€. Critics differ as to the dependence 
of this clause. Some (Grot, Ruin., Rob.) supply before it opare^ 
or an equivalent word, see Luke 21, 34 : Take heed lest ye he 
found also fighting against God, as well as men. Others (Bng., 
Mey.) find the ellipsis in ov ^vaa0€ Korakva-ai avrovs, thus : Ye can' 
not destroy it, and should not, lest ye also, etc. leai, in both cases, 
includes naturally the idea both of the impiety and the futility of 
the attempt De Wette assents to those who connect the words with 
iaa-art avrovr, in the last verse. This is the simplest construction, 
as fjJprnn follows appropriately af\er such a verb, and the sense is 
then complete without supplying any thing. In this case some 
editors would put what intervenes in brackets ; but that is incorrect, 

ismuch as the caution here presupposes the alternative in tl dc ex 
B€w>i<rTUf, — The advice of Gamaliel was certainly remarkable, 
and some of the early christian fathers went so far as to ascribe it 
to an unavowed attachment to the gospel. The supposition has no 
historical support ; and there are other motives which explain his 
conduct Gramaliel, as Neander remarks, was a man who had dis- 
cernment enough to see, that, if this were a fanatical movement, it 
would be rendered more violent by opposition ; that all attempts to 
suppress what is insignificant tend only to raise it into more impor- 
tance. Qn the other hand, the manner in which the apostles spoke 
and acted imay have produced some impression upon a mind not 
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entirely prejudiced, and so much the more since their strict observ- 
ance of the law, and their hostile attitude towards Sadduceeism, 
must have rendered him favorably disposed towards them. Hence 
the thought may have arisen in his mind, that possibly, aAer all, 
there might be something divine in their cause. 

V. 40-42. The Apostles suffer joyfully for Christy and depart to 
preach him anew. 

Y. 40. hn'urBriirwf avr^^ were persuaded by him. They could not 
object to his views, they were so reasonable ; they were probably 
influenced still more by his personal authority. — dctpayrc; , having 
scourged. The instrument commonly used for this purpose was a 
whip, or scourge, consisting often of two lashes '^ knotted with 
bones, or heavy indented circles of bronze, or terminated by hooks, 
in which case it was aptly denominated a scorpion.'*'* Diet of 
Antt, art. Flagrum. The punishment was inflicted on the naked 
back of the sufferer ; comp. 16, 22. A single blow would some- 
times lay the flesh open to the bones. Hence, to scourge a person 
meant properly to flay him. Paul says that he suffered this punish- 
ment five times (2 Cor. 14, 24). 

V. 41. ol ft€v. The antithesis does not follow. — o^y, illative, 
i. e. in consequence of their release. — ^t, because, appends an 
explanation of x'^P^^'^^» ^o^ ^^ ^6 verb.— -vircp toG 3vo/tarof, in Jc- 
half of the name, i. e. of Jesus, which is omitted as well known 
(comp. 3 John v. 7), or more probably because it has occurred just 
before. The common text, indeed, reads ovroO, but without sufii- 
cient authority. — Karrf^i^aaif ArifuurBrjvai, — a bold oxymoron, — 
toere accounted worthy to be disgraced. For an explanation of the 
paradox, see Luke 16, 15. The verbs refer to diflerent standards 
of judgment. 

V. 42. KOT oUoif refers to their private assemblies in diflerent 
parts of the city as distinguished from their labors iv rf Up^. 
Those who reject the distributive sense in 2, 46, reject it also here. 
— aui^hravoyro dMaKoyrts, ceosed not to teach. The Greek in such a 
case employs a participle, not the infinitive, as the complement of 
the verb. K. § 310. 4. f. ; W. § 46. 1. a. 
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CHAPTER VL 

V. 1-7. AppoinifMnJt of Alms-Distributers in the Church at 
Jerusalem. 

V. 1. cy roif ^fupats ravrmt. See on 1, 15. We may assign 
the events in this chapter to the year A. D. 35. They relate more 
or less directly to the history of Stephen, and must have taken 
place shortly before his death, which was just before Paulas conver- 
sion. — nKrf$vp6vT»v^ becoming numerous. — r&v 'F^Xrjviar&y should 
be rendered, not Greeks = ^EXX^vtr, but Hellenists. They were 
the Jewish members of the church who spoke the Greek language. 
The other party, the Hebrews^ were the Palestine Jews, who spoke 
the Syro-Chaldaic, or Aramsean. See Win. Chald. Gr. p. 10 sq. 
— nap€B€»povyro is imperfect, because the neglect is charged as one 
that was common. — dioucopi^^ ministration^ distribution of alms, 
i. e. either of food or the money necessary to procure it Olshau- 
sen argues for the former from rj KoBrifupwj. 

V. 2. rb irKfjBos t»v ftaBtfT^v^ the multitude^ maaa^ofthe disciples. 
It has been objected, that they had become too numerous at this 
timejQ. assemble in one place. It is to be recollected, as De Wette 
(iggests, that many of those who had been converted were foreign 
Jews, and had left the city ere this. — ^ftas jcaraXct^tzyrar, ic. r. A. 
It is not certain from the narrative to what extent this labor of pro- 
viding for the poor had been performed by the apostles. The fol- 
lowing remarks of Rothe present a reasonable view of that ques- 
tion. " The apostles, at first, appear to have applied themselves 
to this business, and to have expended personally the common funds 
of the church. Yet, occupied as they were with so many other 
more important objects, they could have exercised only a general 
oversight in the case, and must have committed the details of the 
matter to others. Particular individuals may not have been ap- 
pointed for this purpose at the beginning ; and the business may 
have been conducted in an informal manner, without any strict 
supervision or immediate direction on the part of the apostles. 
Under such circumstances, especially as the number of believers 
was increasing every day, it could easily happen that some of the 
needy were overlooked ; and it is not surprising that the Hellenistic 
Christians had occasion to complain of the neglect of the widows 
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and other poor among them.^^ * The complaint, therefore, implied 
no censure of the apostles, hut was hrought naturally to them, hoth 
on account of their position in the church and the general rela- 
tion sustained hy them to the system under which the grievance 
had arisen. — diojcovftv rpaircCoiff, to serve tables^ provide for them, 
comp. Luke 4, 39 ; 8, 3. Some render the noun money-tdbles^ 
counters, as in John 2, 15 ; but the verb connected with it here 
forbids that sense. The noun is plural, because several tables were 
supported. 

v. 3. cirurice^fao^c, ic r. X. The selection, therefore, was made 
by the body of the church ; the apostles confirmed the choice, as 
we see from /caraar^o-o/Acy, and from v. 6. — ftaprvpovfUtfovf^ testified 
to^ of good repute, see 10, 22 ; 16, 2. — xp^lasj business^ lit. an 
afiair which is held to be necessary. 

V. 4. Tj TfXHTcvxJ, prayer. The article defines it as a well- 
known duty or service. — irpoa-Kopr^pffcrofitp. This remark does not 
imply that they had been diverted already from their proper work, 
but that they wished to guard against that in future, by committing 
this care to others. They now saw that it required more attention 
than they had bestowed upon it. 

v. 5. Mpa .... Aylou, The same terms describe the character 
of Barnabas in 11, 24. — Of Phihp, we read again in 8, 8 sq. ; 
21,8. The others are not known out of this passage. That Nico- 
laus was the founder of the sect mentioned in Rev. 2, 6, is a con- 
jecture without proof. Many have supposed that the entire seven 
were chosen from the aggrieved party. Gieseler thinks that three 
of them may have been Hebrews, three Hellenists, and one a 
proselyte. Ch. Hist. ^ 25. Their Greek names decide nothing, 
see on 1, 23. — Luke does not term the men dia«coKH, though we 
have an approach to that appellation in v. 2. In 21, 8, they are 
called the Seven, Some of the ancient writers regarded them as 
the first deacons, others as entirely distinct from them. The gen- 
eral opinion at present is, that this order arose from the institution 
of the Seven, but by a gradual extension of the sphere of duty at 
first assigned to them. 

V. 6. ciTf^icay, viz. the apostles. The nature of the act dictates 
this change of the subject The imposition of hands, as practised 
in appointing persons to an office, was a symbol of the impartation 

* Die AnfllDge der Cbristlichen Kirche und ibrer Verfasaung, p. 164. 
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of the gifts and graces which they needed to qualify them for the 
office. It was of the nature of a prayer that God would bestow the 
necessary gifts, rather than a pledge that they were actually con- 
ferred. 

V. 7. voKvs rf , K. r. X. According to Ez. 2, 36 - 38, the priests 
amounted to 4^289 at the time of the return from Babylon. They 
must have been still more numerous at this period. Such an ac- 
cession of such converts was a signal event in the early history of 
the church. — rj iriWei, tJie faith^ faith-system, i. e. the gospel ; 
comp. Rom. 1, 5 ; Gal. 1, 23, etc. This mode of epitomizing the 
plan of salvation confirms the Protestant view of it, in opposition to 
that of the Catholics. 

V. 8 - 15. The Zeal of Stephen and his Violent Apprehension, 

V. 8. irXiJpiyff x^'f^^ifi'^ 9f gracey i. e., by metonymy, of gifts 
not inherent, but conferred by divine favor, see v. 3. This is the 
correct word rather than iriorcof, which some copies insert from v. 
5. — dvva/i€a>ff, potcer^ which was one of the gifts, and is specified 
on account of the next words. It was power to work miracles. 

v. 9. Tivff .... A</3c/>riM»ir, certain from the synagogue so called 
of the Libertines^ i. e. libertiniy freed-men^ viz. Jews, or the sons 
of Jews, who, having been slaves at Rome, had acquired their 
freedom, and, living now at Jerusalem, maintained a separate syna- 
gogue of their own. When Pompey overran Judea, about B. C. 
63, he carried a vast number of the Jews to Rome, where they 
were sold into slavery. Most of these, or their children, the Ro- 
mans afterwards liberated, as they found it inconvenient to have 
servants who were so tenacious of the peculiar rites of their relig- 
ion. Alpffyriiwp being unusual in this application, Luke subjoins 
r^; Xeyofuyrfs. He designates the other Jews with reference to the 
countries where they had lived. Hence some have supposed that 
Ac^cprcWy must mean Idbertinians^ i. e. Jews from a place named 
Libertum; but no such place is known in ancient geography. 
With that sense, too, rijs Xeyofiivris is no more appropriate to their 
synagogue than to the other synagogues. — Kcti KvprivcdcMf^ Koi *AXc- 
faydp€tt)F, K. r. X. The simplest view of the construction (Mey., De 
Wet.) is that which repeats Tuvr before each of these genitives, 
with the implication that they formed so many distinct synagogues : 
and certain of the Cyreneans and certain of the Alexandrians^ etc., 
i. e. in all five different assemblies of them. The Rabbinic writers 
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say, with some exaggeration, no doubt, that Jerusalem contained 
four hundred and eighty synagogues. The omission of t£v before 
the first two nouns would be similar to the case in 7, 22. Winer 
{§ 18. 5) agrees with those who connect Kvpi/MuW Koi *AXc£avd/xa>v 
with AiPfpriiwvt understanding these three classes to constitute 
one synagogue, and the Cilicians and Asiatics to constitute another. 
It may be objected to this, (though no interpretation is wholly 
unencumbered,) that usage would have repeated t&v before each 
noun, and also that so large a number of people could not well 
have assembled at the same place of worship. Wieseler,* in sup- 
port of his opinion that Paul acquired his Roman citizenship (22, 
28) as libertinus or the descendant of a libertinus^ would take xaL 
before KvpijvcuW as explicative, namely^ to wit ; so that they were 
all libertinij and belonged to one s3magogue. This is extremely 
forced and arbitrary. — Among the Cilicians who disputed with 
Stephen may have been Saul of Tarsus, see 7, 58. 

V. 10. T^ vptvfiOTiy the Spirit J see v. 5. — f belongs in sense 
to both nouns, but agrees with the nearest ; comp. Luke 21, 15. 
Stephen experienced the truth of the promise recorded in that 



V. 11. vjnPakovy secretly instructed^ suborned. — fiXaarfnifxa^ 
blasphemous in the judicial sense, which made it a capital' offence to 
utter such words. Contempt of Moses and his institutions was con- 
tempt of Jehovah, and came within the scope of the law against 
blasphemy as laid down in Deut. 13, 6 - 10. It was on this charge 
that the Jews pronounced the Saviour worthy of death ; see Matt. 
26, 60 sq. 

V. 12. Tovs wp€a'fivTtpovs Koi Tws ypafiiuiTfis^ i. e. those of these 
classes who belonged to the Sanhedrim. The appeal was made 
more especially to them, because, in addition to their influence, they 
were mostly Pharisees, and the present accusation was of a nature 
to arouse especially the spirit of that sect Hence they take the 
lead at this time, rather than the Sadducees. — awrifmaxrav. The 
subject here is strictly riyks (see v. 9), but we think of them natu- 
rally as acting in concert with those whom they had instigated to 
join with them. 

V. 13. t<mj<rayy placed before them, introduced (see 4, 7) ; 
others, set up, procured. — fiiprvpas ^cvdetr. They accused Stephen 

* Chronologie doa Apostoliacben Zeitalters, p. 63. 
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of having spoken contemptuously of the law and the temple, and 
of having blasphemed Moses and God. Their testimony in that 
form was grossly false. It was opposed to every thing which 
Stephen had said or meant. Yet, as Neander and others suggest, 
he had undoubtedly taught that the christian dispensation was su- 
perior to that of Moses ; that the gospel was designed to supersede 
Judaism ; that the law was unavailing as a source of justification ; 
that, henceforth, true worship would be as acceptable to Grod in one 
place as another. In the clearness with which Stephen apprehend- 
ed these ideas, he has been justly called the forerunner of Paul. 
His accusers distorted his language on these points, and thus gave 
to their charge the only semblance of justification which it pos- 
sessed. — For apBptairos ovror, see 5, 28. — txw tottov tow Syiov is the 
temple (21, 28 ; Ps. 24, 3, etc.), in some apartment of which they 
were assembled, as appears from rovrow in the next verse. 

V. 14. XeyovTos^ k. r. X. They impute Jo Stephen these words, 
as authorizing the inference in v. 13. — icoraXvo-ei. It is not impos- 
sible that he had reminded them of the predictions of Christ re- 
specting the destruction of the city and the temple. — ?^, customs 
required to be observed, hence laws, 15, 1 ; 21, 21, etc. — frapcda>- 
Kfv may apply to what is written as well as what is oral. 

V. 15. aTtvia-ayrfs fh avrSv^ k. t. X. They were all gazing upon 
him<i as the principal object of interest in the assembly, and so much 
the more at that moment in expectation of his reply to so heinous 
a charge. The radiance, therefore, which suddenly lighted up the 
countenance of Stephen, was remarked by every one present. 
That what they saw was merely a natural expression of the seren- 
ity which pervaded his mind, can hardly be supposed, ixrel irpoa^o- 
irov dyytKKav seems to overstate the idea if it be reduced to that ; 
for the comparison is an unusual one, and the Jews supposed the 
visible appearance of angels to correspond with their superhuman 
rank; comp. 1, 10; Matt. 28,3; Luke 24,4; Rev. 18, 1, etc. 
The countenance of Stephen, like that of Moses on his descent 
from the mount, shone probably with a preternatural lustre, pro- 
claiming him a true witness, a servant of Him whose glory was so 
fitly symbolized by such a token. The occasion was worthy of the 
miracle. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Discourse of Stephen before the Sanhedrim, 

The speaker's main object may be considered as twofold; — 
first, to show that the charge to which he was called upon to reply 
rested on a false view of the ancient dispensation, not on his part, 
but on that of his accusers ; and, secondly, that the Jews, in their 
pretended zeal for the temple and the law, and in their opposition 
to the gospel, were again acting out the unbelieving, rebellious 
spirit which led their fathers so often to resist the will of God, and 
reject his greatest favors. It appears to me that the latter was the 
uppermost idea in Stephen's mind, both because it occupies so 
much space in the body of the address (v. 27, 39-44), and be- 
cause, near the close of what is said (v. 51 sq.), it is put forward 
very much as if he regarded it as the conclusion at which he had 
been aiming. It may be objected, that this view renders the dis- 
course aggressive, criminatory, in an unusual degree ; but we are 
to remember that Stephen was interrupted, and but for that, in all 
probability, aAer having exposed the guilt of his hearers, he would 
have encouraged them to repent and believe on the Saviour whom 
they had crucified. 

In the interpretation of the speech, I proceed on the principle that 
most of Stephen's hearers were so well acquainted with his pecu- 
liar views, with his arguments in support of them, and his modea 
of illustration, that they had no occasion to be distinctly reminded 
of his doctrine at this time. See the Note on 6, 13. Hence 
Stephen could assume that the bearing of the different remarks or 
occurrences brought forward in the address would suggest itself to 
the minds of his judges ; without pausing to tell them this means 
that, or that means this, he could leave them to draw silently the 
conclusions which he wished to establish. Stephen illustrates his 
subject historically. That mode of argument was well chosen. 
It enabled him to show the Jews that their own history, in which 
they gloried so much, condemned them ; for it taught the ineffica- 
cy of external rites, foreshadowed a more perfect spiritual system, 
and warned them against the example of those who resist the will 
of God when declared to them by his messengers. Stephen pur- 
sues the order of time in his narrative ; and it is important to re- 
13 
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mark that, because it explains two peculiarities of the speech ; — 
first, that the ideas which fall logically under the two heads that 
have been mentioned are intermixed, instead of being presented 
separately ; and, secondly, that some circumstances are introduced 
which we are not to regard as significant, but as serving merely to 
maintain the connection of the history. 

But the address is so discursive and complex, and the purport 
of it has been so variously represented, that it is due to the subject 
to mention some of the other modes of analysis that have been 
proposed. 

The following is Neander's view of it. Stephen^s primary ob- 
ject was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself in the sub- 
ject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate to the 
truths maintained by him, and impugned by his adversaries, rather 
than to himself. Hence, not satisfied with defending, he developed 
and enforced the truths he had proclaimed i and at the same time 
reproved the Jews for their unbelief and their opposition to the 
gospel. Stephen first refutes the charges made against him of 
enmity agamst the people of God, of contempt of their sacred in- 
stitutions, and of blaspheming Moses. He traces the procedure of 
the divine providence, in guiding the people of God from the times 
of their progenitors ; he notices the promises and their progressive 
fulfilment to the end of all the promises, — the advent of the 
Messiah, and the work to be accomplished by him. But with this 
narrative he blends his charges against the Jewish nation. He 
shows that their ingratitude and unbelief became more flagrant in 
proportion as the promises were fulfilled, or given with greater ful- 
ness ; and their conduct in the various preceding periods of the 
development of God's kingdom was a specimen of the disposition 
they now evinced towards the publication of the gospel.* 

According to Olshausen, t the speaker recapitulated the Jewish 
history at such length, simply in order to testify his regard for the 
national institutions, to conciliate his hearers, and show indirectly 
that he could not have uttered the prfftara fiXaa^iia imputed to him. 
That those addressed saw their own moral image reflected so dis- 
tinctly from the narrative results from the subject, not from the 
speaker's intention. 

* Quoted from Ryland's Translation of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church. 

t Commentar Qber das Neue Testament, Vol. II. p 719. 
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Luger develops the course of thought in this way. Stephen is 
accused of blasphembg the temple and the law. He vindicates 
himself by exhibiting the true significance of the temple and the 
law. The main points are, first, that the law is not something 
complete by itself, but was added to the promise given to Abraham, 
yea, contains in itself a new promise, by the fulfilment of which 
the law is first brought to completion. Secondly, the temple can- 
not be exclusively the holy place ; it is one in a series of places 
which the Lord has consecrated, and by this very act foreshadowed 
that future completion of the temple, to which also Solomon and 
the prophets point. Thirdly, it being a cause of special ofience to 
the Jews that the Jesus rejected by them should be represented as 
the Perfecter of the law and the temple, Stephen showed that no 
objection against him could be derived from that fact, since the 
messengers of God had been treated with the like contempt at all 
periods. Fourthly, these three topics are presented, not (ifter each 
other, but in each other. The history of Israel forms the thread of 
the discourse, but this is related in such a manner that examples of 
the different points come into view at every step.* 

Baur's exposition of the plan has been highly commended. 
The contents of the discourse divide themselves into two parallel 
parts : on the one side are presented the benefits which God from 
the earliest times conferred on the Jewish nation ; on the other side 
is exhibited in contrast their conduct towards him. Hence the 
main thought is this : the greater and more extraordinary the favors 
which God from the beginning bestowed on the Jews, the more un- 
thankful and rebellious from the beginning was the spirit which 
they manifested in return ; so that where a perfectly harmonious 
relation should have been found, the greatest alienation appeared. 
The greater the effort which Grod made to elevate and draw the 
nation to himself, the more the nation turned awa^ from him. 
In presenting this view of the Jewish character, the ^speaker de- 
fended indirectly his own cause. He was accused of having 
spoken reproachfully, not only against the law, bjut in particular 
against the temple. Hence the direction which he gave to the 
speech enabled him to show that the idolatrous regard of the 
Jews for the temple exemplified in the highest degree that opposi- 

* Ueber Zweck, InbaU und EigenthQailichkeit der Rede des Stepbanus. 
Vuo Friedrich Luger, 
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tion between God and themselves, which had been so characteristic 
of them from the first.^ 

It may be added, that the peculiar character of the speech im- 
presses upon it a seal of authenticity, for no one would think of 
framing a discourse of this kind for such an occasion. Had it 
been composed ideally, or after some vague tradition, it would have 
been thrown into a different form ; its relevancy to the charge 
which called it forth would have been made more obvious. As to 
the language in which Stephen delivered it, opinions are divided. 
His disputing with the foreign Jews (6, 9) would indicate that he 
was a Hellenist (comp. 9, 29), and in that case he spoke probably 
in Greek. The prevalence of that language in Palestine, and espe- 
cially at Jerusalem, would have rendered it intelligible to such an 
audience.f The manner, too, in which the citations agree with 
the Septuagint, favors this conclusion. 

V. 1 - 16. History of the Patriarchs^ or the Age of Faith. 

v. 1. c2, as in 1,6. — ourox, soy as the witnesses have testified. 
This, then, was the question to which he replied, and must furnish 
the key to his answer. 

V. 2. dd€\<l>ol are the spectators, frorvprc the Sanhedrists, like 
our ^^ civil fathers " ; comp. 22, 1. Mp€s qualifies both nouns ; see 
on 1, 16. According to the English version, he addresses three 
distinct classes, instead of two. — 6 Mt rrjs d^s^ the God of glory 
= 113 :| in the Old Testament, or among the later Jews nrper, i. e, 
the light or visible splendor amid which Jehovah revealed himself, 
the symbol, therefore, of his presence (Mey., De Wet., Blmf.). 
Comp. Ex. 25, 22; 40, 34; Lev. 9, 6 ; Ezek. 1, 28 ; 3, 23 ; 
Heb. 9, 5, etc. ^<^ points to that sense here. Paul speaks of 
this symbol in Rom. 9, 4 as one of the peculiar distinctions with 
which God honored the Hebrew natiim. Others (Rosnm., Kuin.) 
resolve the genitive into an adjective = Mo^, — 5inrt h tJ Mco-ovro- 
TOfux^ A>>raham resided first in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 11, 28), 
which lay probably in the extreme norA of Mesopotamia, near the 
sources o*^ the Tigris. Ritter thinks that the name may be traced 
still in Urfu. — h Xapp6p. He migrated to Charran = pn (Gen. 

* Faulus, f^ein Leben und WirkeD, seiDe Briefe und seine Lehre, p. 42. 
t In proof if this, see Hug's Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. 
II. p. 27 sq., fcorth edition ; and the Biblical Repository, 1832, p. 630. 
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11, 31), which was also in the north of Mesopotamia, hut south of 
Ur. This place was the later Carr<B^ where Crassus was defeated 
and slain hy the Parthians. We have no account of this first call 
of Abraham in the Old Testament, but it is implied distinctly in 
Gen. 15, 7 and Neh. 9^ 7. Philo and Josephus relate the history 
of Abraham m accordance with the statement here, that he was 
called twice. 

V. 3. ffcX^c, K, r. X. This is quoted from Gen. 12, 1 sq., where 
it appears as the language addressed to Abraham when ' God ap* 
peared to him at Charran. But his earlier call had the same ob- 
ject precisely as the later ; and hence Stephen could employ the 
terms of the second communication, in order to characterize the 
import of the first. — dcvpo, hither^ with an imperative force. — j)y 
S»^ tohichevery see on 2, 21. 

V. 4. U yfj9 XaXdoMov, K, t. X. The country of the ChaldeeSy 
therefore, did not extend so far south as to include Charran ; or it 
is not impossible that Tt$rc c£cXdc»y may belong also to fter^xurcv, and 
in that case the second removal would have been a part of the 
journey from Chaldea, Ck)mpare Gen. 11, 31. The early history 
of the Chaldees is too obscure to allow us to define the limits of 
their territory. — lura r6 anoOawuv^ k, t. X., after his father was 
dead. According to Gen. 11, 32,Terah died at Haran, at the age 
of two hundred and five. But if Terah was only seventy years 
old at the birth of Abraham (Gen. 11, 26), he could have been but 
one hundred and forty-five years old at the time of his death, since 
Abraham was seventy-five when he left Charran. The readiest 
and best solution of this disagreement is that Abraham was not the 
oldest son, but that Haran, who died before the first migration of 
the family (Gen. 11, 28), was sixty years older than he, and that 
Terah, consequently, was one hundred and thirty years old at the 
birth of Abraham. The relation of Abraham to the Hebrew his- 
tory would account for his being named first in the genealogy. We 
have other instances entirely parallel to this. Thus, in Gen. 5, 32, 
and elsewhere, Japhedi is mentioned last among the sons of Noah ; 
but, according to Gren. 9, 24 and 10, 21, he was the oldest of tKem. 
Lightfoot has shown that even some of the Jewish writers, who 
can be suspected of no desire to reccxicile Stephen with the Old 
Testament, concede that Abraham was the youngest son of Terah. 
The other explanations are less probable. It appears that there 
was a tradition among some of the Jews that Terah relapsed into 
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idolatry during the abode at Haran, and that Abraham left him on 
that account, i. e. as the Talmudists express it, after his spiritual 
death. Kuinoel, Oishausen, and others, think that Stephen may 
have used diro^cvciy in that sense ; so that the notice of Terah^s 
natural death in Gen. 11, 32 would be proleptic, i. e. in advance 
of the exact order of the history. The tradition of Terah's re- 
lapse into idolatry may have been well founded. Bengel offers 
this suggestion : '^ Abram, dum Thara vixit in Haran, domum 
quodammodo patemam habuit in Haran, in terra Canaan duntaxat 
peregrinum agens ; mortuo autem patre, plane in terra Canaan 
domum unice habere coepit." The Samaritan Codex reads one 
hundred and forty-five in Gen. 11, 32, which would remove the 
difficulty, had it not been altered probably for that very purpose. 
The Samaritan text has no critical authority when opposed to the 
Masoretic* — /icr^Kurcy, sc. ^or, caused him to remove^ to migrate 
by a renewed command, see Gen. 12, 1 sq. — tls ^vy into wkich^ 
because icoroaectrc implies an antecedent motion. 

v. 5. xai ovK . . . . <y ovT^, and he gave to him no inheritance in 
i/, no actual possession, but a promise only that his posterity 
should occupy it at some future period. It is not at variance with 
this that he subsequently purchased the field of Ephron as a burial- 
place. Gen. 23, 3 sq. ; for he acquired no right of settlement by 
that purchase, but permission merely to bury ^^ his dead,^' which 
he sought as a favor because he was ^^ a stranger and a sojourner" 
in the land. Lest the passage should seem to conflict with that 
transaction, some (Kuin., Olsh.) would render oOk as offirco, not yet^ 
and ?da>Kcv as pluperfect De Wette agrees with Meyer in restrict- 
ing the remark to the period of Abraham's first arrival in Canaan. 
He purchased the field of Ephron near the close of his life. — 
ovdc firiiui vclf^os^ not even a foot-hreadth^ a single foot, Deut. 2, 5. 
— avT^ .... avrrjpj that he toould give it to him for a possession^ 
not necessarily in his own person, but in that of his descendants. 
The country might be said to be Abraham's in prospect of that re- 
version. So in Gen. 46, 4, God says to Jacob on his descent into 
Egypt : " I will bring thee up again," i. e. him in his posterity. 
Others understand Kardaxetriy of Abraham's own residence in the 
land of promise. — ovk 6vtos ovny t€kpov^ as well as the general con- 

* See Gdseniui de Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, ladole, et Auctori- 
Ute. 
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nectioD, recalls to mind the strength of Abraham^s faith. It was 
in that way that he pleased God and obtained the promise, and not 
by legal observances ; for circumcision had not yet been instituted, 
or the law given. Paul reasons in that manner from Abraham's 
history, both in Rom. 4, 9 sq. and m Gal. 3, 17 sq. Stephen may 
have expanded his speech at this point so as to have presented dis- 
tinctly the same conclusion ; or, as remarked in the first analysis, 
most of his hearers may have been so familiar with the christian 
doctrine on the subject, that they perceived at once that import of 
his allusions. 

V. 6. de, now, subjoins a fuller account of the promise (De 
Wet); not hU^ although he was childless (Mey.). — ovra>r, thus^ 
to this effect, viz. in Gen. 15, 13 - 16. The citation has the indi- 
rect form. — dovX»o-ov<riv, sc. aXXorpuu, involved in c v yg aXXorpl^ ; 
or the subject may be indefinite : = they shall be enslaved. See 
W. § 49. 2. — fTTj Terpcucoa-ui^four hundred yearSy in agreement with 
Gen. 15, 13 ; but both there and here a round number, since in 
Ex. 12, 40 ^^ the sojourning of Israel who dwelt in Egypt '^ is said 
to have been four hundred and thirty years. But here arises a 
chronological question, to which it is necessary to advert. In Gal. 
3, 17, Paul speaks of the entire period from Abraham's arrival in 
Canaan until the giving of the law as embracing only four hundred 
and thirty years ; a calculation which allows but two hundred and 
fiAeen years for the sojourn in Egypt ; for Isaac was born twenty- 
five years after that arrival, was sixty years old at the birth of 
Jacob, and Jacob was one hundred and thirty years old when he 
went to reside in Egypt The Seventy, in Ex. 12, 40, and Jose- 
phus, in Antt 2. 15. 2, follow the same computation. There are 
two solutions of this difficulty. One is, that the Jews had two 
ways of reckoning this period, which were current at the same 
time ; that it is uncertain which of them is the correct one, and for 
all practical purposes is wholly unimportant, since, when a speaker 
or writer, as in this case of Stephen, adopted this mode or that, he 
was understood not to propound a chronological opinion, but merely 
to employ a familiar designation for the sake of definiteness. The 
other solution is that the four hundred and thirty years in Ex. 12, 
40 embrace the period from Abraham's immigration into Canaan 
until the departure out of Egypt, and that the sacred writers call 
this the period of sojourn or servitude in Egypt a potiori^ i. e. 
from its leading characteristic. They could describe it in this man- 
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net with so much the more propriety, because even during the 
rest of the time the condition of the patriarchs was that of exiles 
and wanderers. 

V. 7. Tavra refers to Kpaf&^ as well as to the other verbs. — ml 
Xorpcvcnwcn .... rovr^. This clause is taken from a different place, 
viz. Ex. 3, 12. But as the words there also relate to the deliver- 
ance from Egypt, Stephen could use them to express more fully 
the idea in Gren. 15, 16. Xorpcvowo-i may intimate that God ac- 
cepted their worship before they had any temple in which to offer 
it In the communication to Moses, rotr^ refers to Sinai or Horeb, 
but is applied here to Canaan. 

V. 8. dtoBriKfiv mfHTOfujs^ i, e. the covenant of which circumcision 
is the sign ; comp. aiffteiov n-cpiro/ii;;, Rom. 4, 11,-— jcal avras^ and 
thus^ i. e. agreeably to the covenant God gave the promised child, 
and Abraham observed the appointed rite. 

v. 9. 6 Bfbs fjLtT avTov may be opposed to (rfk^avrfs. Here 
was an instance in which he whom the fathers rejected was ap- 
proved of God. 

V. 10. x^^ *«* (r(xf>iaif. He gained the former by means of the 
latter. — Karcanyo-ev, sc. o ^apa» ; comp. 6, 6. — Before okov^ *c. t. X., 
repeat ^ovfupov. His house means the king^s palace, from which, 
in the East, all the acts of government emanate. In other words, 
Joseph was raised to the office of vizier, or prime minister. 

V. 13. dwywopiV^, was recognized by them (De Wet.), or 
made himself known to them (Mey., Rob.), llie reflexive sense 
agrees best with Gen. 45, 1. — xol <f>ap(p6v .... 'Ia>oi7<^, and the race 
of Joseph was made known to Pharaoh^ i. e. the fact of their pres- 
ence, their arrival. See Gen. 45, 16. It does not mean that the 
king ascertained now Joseph's Hebrew origin, for he knew that al- 
ready (Gen. 41, 12) ; nor that Joseph's brethren were presented to 
him. The introduction took place at a later period ; see Gen. 47, 2. 

V. 14. h ^^vxais iptofi^Kovra ircVe, (consisting) in seventy-Jive 
souls. For «v, see W. § 52. R. e. From so feeble a beginning the 
Hebrews soon grew to a mighty nation ; see v. 17. Stephen would 
suggest to the mind that contrast. According to Gen. 46, 27, Ex. 
1, 5, and Deut. 10, 22, Jacob's family at this time contained seventy 
persons ; but the Septuagipt has changed that number in the first 
two passages to seventy-five. In Gen. 46, 26, the Hebrew says 
that Jacob's descendants, on his arrival in Egypt, were sixty-six, 
and in the next verse adds to these Jacob himself, Joseph, and his 
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two sons, thus making the number seventy. On the other hand, 
the Septuagmt interpolates, in v. 27, vldi de 'Iomt^ o2 ya>6fi€VM avr^ 
€P yj Alywm^ ^fvxal cmo, and adding these nine to the sixty-six in 
V. 26, makes the number seventy-Jive^ It is evident from this in- 
terpolation that the Seventy did not obtain their number by adding 
the five sons of Ephraim and Manasseh ( 1 ChrcMi. 7, 14 - 23) to 
the seventy persons mentioned in the Hebrew text. That mode of 
accounting for their computation has frequently been assigned. If 
v2oi be taken in its wider sense, those sons and grandsons of Joseph 
may have been among the nine whom they added to the sixty-six, 
but it is not known how they reckoned the other two. They may 
have included some of the third generation, or have referred to 
other sons of Joseph, of whom we have no account. But in what- 
ever way the enumeration arose, its existence in the Greek version 
shows that it was current among the Jews. That it was an errone* 
ous one, is incapable of proof; for we do not know on what data it 
was founded. At all events, Stephen could adapt himself to the pop- 
ular way of speaking with entire truth as to the idea which be meant 
to convey ; for his object was to affirm, not that the family of Jacob, 
when he went down to Egypt, consisted of just seventy-five per- 
sons, in distinction from seventy-six, or seventy, or any other precise 
number, but that it was a mere handful compared with the increase 
which made them in so short a time ^^ as the stars of heaven for 
multitude"; see Deut. 10, 22. That among those whom Joseph is 
said to have called into Egypt were some who were already there, 
or were bom at a subsequent period, agrees with Gren. 46, 27 ; for 
it is said that "the sons of Joseph^' were among "the souls of 
the house of Jacob that came into Egypt " with him. That repre- 
sentation springs from the Hebrew view, which regarded the de- 
scendants as existing already in their progenitor ; comp. Gen. 46, 
15 ; Heb. 7, 9. 10. It is equivalent here to saying, that the mil- 
lions to which Israel had grown on leaving Egypt were all com- 
prised in some seventy-five persons at the conunencement of the 
residence there. 

V. 16. It is mentioned in Gen. 50, 13, that Jacob was buried 
in Abraham^s sepulchre, at Hebron (see Gren. 23, 19), and in Josh. 
24, 32, that the bones of Joseph were laid in Jacobus tomb at She- 
chem, or Sychem ; as to the burial of Jacob's other sons, the Old 
Testament is silent. In this passage, therefore, ol ntertpfs ifyMv may 
be taken as the subject of utrenOria-ap without oMs. Such brevity 
14 
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was natural in so rapid a sketch, and not obscure where the hearers 
were so familiar with the subject in hand. That Joseph^s brothers 
were buried with him at Sychem rests, doubtless, on a well-known 
tradition in Stephen's time. ^' According to Josephus ( Antt 2. 8. 2) 
the sons of Jacob were buried at Hebron. According to the 
Rabbins (Light., Wetst.), the Israelites took the bones of their 
fathers with them to Palestine, but say nothing of Sychem ; since, 
however, they do not include the eleven patriarchs among those 
who were buried at Hebron, they probably regarded Sychem as the 
place of their burial.'* De Wette. , Jerome, who lived near Sychem, 
says that the tombs of the twelve were to be seen there in his time. 
— h T^ fu^fAOTi^ K. r. X., presents a more serious difficulty. It is 
clear from Gen. 33, 19, that Jacob purchased the family tomb at 
Sychem, and from Gen. 23, 1 sq., that Abraham purchased the one 
at Hebron. On the other hand, according to the present text, 
Stephen appears to have confounded the two transactions, represent- 
ing, not Jacob, but Abraham, as having purchased the field at 
Sychem. It is difficult to resist the impression that a single word 
of the present text is wrong, and that we should either omit *A/3/xia^ 
or exchange it for *IaKw/9. wvTcraro without a subject could be 
taken as impersonal : one purcJuued = was purchased ; see W. 
^ 49. 2. That change would free the passage from its perplexity. 
It is true, manuscripts concur in the present reading, but this 
may be an instance where the internal evidence countervails the 
external. The error lies in a single word ; and it is quite as likely, 
judging a priori^ that the word producing the error escaped from 
some early copyist, as that so glaring an error was committed by 
Stephen ; for, as a Jew, he had been brought up to a knowledge of 
the Scriptures, had proved himself more than a match for the 
learned disputants from the synagogues (6, 10), and is said to have 
been " full of the Holy Spirit " (6, 5). 

Some attribute the difficulty to the concise, hurried style of the 
narrative. Biscoe states that opinion in the following terms : — 
*' The Hebrews, when reciting the history of their forefathers to 
their brethren, do it in the briefest manner, because it was a thing 
well known to them. For which reason they made use of frequent 
ellipses, and gave but hints to bring to their remembrance what 
they aimed at. This may be the case here ; and as nothing is 
more easy than to supply the words that are wanting, so, when 
supplied, the narration is exactly agreeable to the history delivered 
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in the Old Testament : *And were carried into Sychem, and 
were laid,' i. e. some of them, Jacob at least, ^ in the sepulchre 
that Abraham bought for a sum of money,' and others of them 
^ in that (bought) from the sons of Emmor, the father of Sychem.' 
Here we repeat merely koL h r^ (or ciccu^) before wapa t&v vl&y ; 
which words were easily understood and supplied by those to whom 
Stephen addressed himself." * Again, some have deemed it suffi- 
cient to say that Stephen was not an inspired teacher, in the strict 
sense of the expression, and that, provided we have a true record of 
the discourse on the part of Luke, we may admit an error hi the dis- 
course itself, without discrediting the accuracy of the sacred writers. 
Dr. Davidson thinks that Luke must have been aware of the discrep- 
ancy, and has exhibited his scrupulous regard for the truth by al- 
lowing it to remam, instead of correcting it. Calvin sanctions a 
still freer view: ^^In nomine AbrahsB erratum esse palam est; 
quare hie locus corrigendus est" — *£/ifio/), sc. noO irarpor ; see on 
1,13. 

V. 17-46. The Age of Moses^ or the Jews under the Law. 

v. 17. KoB^Sy not trAen, but as^ in the degree that. — ciroyyeXiW 
refers to the promise in v. 7. — Instead of ^fiocrfv^ we should read 
probably a>/ioXayi7<rcv (Lachm., Tschdf., Mey.). 

V. 16. &ff . . . . 'laxnf^, wJu) knew not Joseph^ had no regard for 
his memory or services. It has been supposed that a new dynas- 
ty may have ascended the throne at this time. According to Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson,f this ^' new kmg " was Amosis, or Ames, first 
of the eighteenth dynasty, or that of the Diospolitans from Thebes. 
Some hold (e. g. Heeren, Jost) that the shepherd kings had just 
been expelled from Egypt, and that the oppressor of the Hebrews 
was the first native prince who reigned after that event. The 
present knowledge of Egyptian history is too imperfect to admit of 
any positive conclusion on such a pomt. 

Y. 19. KaTaoro<l>uTafKvos t6 yivos iJ/mov, treating subtly our race ; 
see Ex. 1, 10. His policy is characterized in this manner, be- 
cause his object, without being avowed, was to compel the He- 
brews to destroy their children, that they might not grow up to ex- 

* The ActB of the Apostles, confirmed from other Authors, p. 395, ed. 
1840. 

t Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. I. p. 42 sq., 
2ded. 
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perienoe the wretched fate of their parents. — ixAiunre^ c r. X., op- 
pressed our fathers that they might cast out their infants^ in order 
that they might not be preserved alive. Both infinitives are telic, 
and depend on the verbs which they respectively follow. For nw 
irtMcZr, see on 3, 2. The plan of the ^Egyptians failed ; for '^ the 
more they afflicted the Hebrews, the more they multiplied and 
grew '* (Ex. 1, 12) ; i. e. they spared their children, instead of put* 
ting them to death, and continued to increase. Pharaoh, after this, 
took a more direct course to accomplish his object ; he issued a 
decree that all the male children of the Hebrews should be killed 
at birth, or thrown into the Nile ; see Ex. 1, 16. 22. The sense is 
difierent if we make roO muuf ecbatic : so that they cast out their 
infants^ etc. According to this view, the king^s policy was in part 
successful ; the Hebrews exposed their children of their own ac- 
cord. That they did this except as a compulsory act is improba- 
ble, and without any support in the Mosaic account It is harsh to 
make t6v vouuf epexegetical : oppressed them in that they must cast 
out<i i. e. in consequence of an edict to that efiect It is difficult 
with this sense to see the force of Koratnxfiurdfifvos. 

V. 20. cy f »up») viz. this season of oppression. ^- aar^ws r^ 
^«f »/«*»" /<w Ood^ i. e. in his view, who judges truly ; comp. wSKis 
/ityaKrf r^ Of^ in Jon. 3, 3 (Sept.). It is a form of the Hebrew su- 
perlative. W. ^ 37. 3. For the dative, see on 5, 34. Josephus 
speaks of the extreme beauty of Moses. See also Heb. 11, 23. 

V. 21. ovrdy, with the participle, is not an accusative absolute, 
but depends on the verb, and is then repeated ; comp. Mark 9, 28. 
It is changed in some of the best copies to avrw. — ai^etXaro, took 
upy not from the water or the aric, but like tollere liberos^ adopted. 
This use both of the Greek and the Latin word is said to have 
arisen from the practice of infanticide among the ancients. After 
the buth of a child, the father took it up to his bosom, if he meant 
to rear it ; otherwise, it was doomed to perish. — etr vioit, as a «o», 
in imitation of ^ before that which a person or thing becomes. 
W. §32. 4.b. 

V. 22. iirmUMj irdau <nx^, toos educated in aU the wisdom ; 
dative of the respect or manner. Some render by the wisdom as 
the means of culture ; dative of the instrument (De Wet., Win.). 
The accusative would be the ordinary case afler this passive : was 
taught the wisdom ; but it could be interchanged with the dative. 
See W. § 32. 4. — dvyar&s ip Xoyois. In point of mere fluency, he 
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was inferior to Aaron (Ex. 4, 10), but excelled him in the higher 
mental attributes on which depends mainly the orator^s power over 
the minds of others. His recorded speeches justify Stephen's en- 
comium. 

V. 23. ovr^, dative of the agent ; see on 5, 9. — TftnrapoKoy 
rarrifs xp^vos^ a fortieth annual time. See the Note on v. 30. — 
tuf€pff iirl lijw Kop^Uuf = 3S-*7£ •^'j^, see Jer. 3, 16. — ivtaxiylraoBtu^ 
to visit for their relief, interpose for them. 

Y. 24. aducovfuvop, injtared by blows, as stated in the history ; 
see Ex. 2, 11. — imAq^tv UbiaicTiVy tor ought redress^ succored, 
Luke 18, 7. — irarafir rhv Klyvnrwv^ by smiting the Egyptian 
(who did the wrong) so as to kill him, see v. 28. 

Y. 25. ipofuie^ K. r. X. On what ground he supposed this, we 
are not informed. He may have thought that his history, so full of 
providential intimations, had pointed him out to his countrymen as 
their predestined deliverer. Stephen interposes the remark evi- 
dently for the purpose of reminding the Jews of their own similar 
conduct in relation to Christ; comp. v. 35. — didoHrip^ gives^ i. e. 
would give, or is about to give. The verb is present, because the 
event was near, or viewed as certain. See the grammatical refer- 
ences on 1, 6. 

Y. 26. &(t>$r)j appeared^ showed himself, with an intimation, per- 
haps, that it was unexpected. — auroh^ to them^ i. e. two of his 
countrymen (Ex. 2, 13). The expression is vague, because the 
facts are supposed to be familiar. — ovyf[Kafr€v^ impelled^ exhorted. 
— vfttts aAer cart should be left out. — For Ivori, see on 4, 25. 

Y. 29. €P T^ \6y^ rovT^, at this word^ which showed that his 
attempt to conceal the murder had failed ; see Ex. 2, 12. His 
flight was now necessary to save his life; for ^^when Pharaoh 
heard this thing, he sought to slay Moses.'' — iy yj Modtofi, in the 
land ofMadiam^ or Midian. ^^ This would seem," says Gesenius, 
^^ to have been a tract of country extending from the eastern shore 
of the Elanitic Gulf to the region of Moab on the one hand, and to 
the vicinity of Mount Sinai on the other. The people here were 
nomadic in their habits, and moved oAen from place to place." It 
is common for yrj to omit the article before the name of a country ; 
see V. 36 ; 13, 19. W. ^ 18. 

Y. 30. «r«y T€craapdKovTa, Stephen follows the tradition. It 
was said that Moses lived forty years in Pharaoh's palace, dwelt forty 
years in Midian, and governed Israel forty years. That he was one 
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hundred and twenty years old at the time of his death, we read in 
Deut. 34, 7. — Scya, called Horeb in Ex. 3, 1. Of this interchange 
of the names the common explanation has been, that Smai desig- 
nated a range of mountains, among which Horeb was the particular 
one from which the law was given. Dr. Robinson assigns reasons 
for thinking that Horeb was the general name, and Sinai the specific 
one. See his Bibl. Bes., pp. 177, 551. Hengstenberg, Winer, 
Ewald, and others, reject the old opinion. — iv (fAvyl irvp6£ Parovy 
in the fiery flame of a busk, wupos supplies the place of an adjec- 
tive ; comp. 9, 15 ; 2 Thess. 1, 8. W. § 34. 2. b ; S. § 117, 6. 

V. 31. jcoravo^oxu, to observe^ contemplate, viz. the vision ; see 
V. 32. — ^m) KvpUn). The angel^ or messenger^ of Jehovah in 
V. 30 (comp. Ex. 3, 2) is here called Jehovah himself. Examples 
of a similar transition from the one name to the other occur oflen 
in the Old Testament It has been argued from this usage, as 
well as on other grounds, that the Revealer, under the ancient dis- 
pensation, was identical with the Revealer or Logos of the new dis- 
pensation.* 

V. 32. €y^ 6 B€0£^ K, r. X. In this way Jehovah declares himself 
to be the true God, in opposition to the idols of the heathen, and 
especially the author of those promises to the patriarchs which 
were now on the eve of being fulfilled. — cvk h-oKfia jcorovo^cnu, sc. 
T^ Bpofio. In Ex. 3, 6, it is said further, that ^^ Moses hid his 
face '^ ; an act prompted by his sense of the holiness of Him in 
whose presence he stood ; comp. 1 Kings 19, 13. 

V. 33. vnodrifM is a distributive singular, for the plural. W. 
§ 27. 1. — In yrj dyia ItrrLv^ Luger finds a special reference to v. 
30, 32. The God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob was present, and 
where he appears the place is holy, though it be in the wilderness. 
It was a mark of reverence in the East to take ofiT the shoes or 
sandals in the presence of a superior, so as not to approach him 
with the dust which would otherwise cleave to the feet. On this 
principle the priests officiated barefoot in the tabernacle and the 
temple. 

V. 34. i^v ttbov = "n^j^-j ni<'i. Truly have I seen. In He- 

* The subject i« an interesting one. The reader will find it discussed in 
Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Vol. III. p. 483 sq., and 
in Hengstenberg's Christologj, Vol. I. p. 165 sq. To these may be add- 
ed Kurtz's supplementary Article, '< Der Engel des Herrn," in Tholuck's 
Litterarischer Anzeiger, 1846, Nos. 11-14. 
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brew the infinitive absolute before a finite verb denotes the real- 
ity of the act, or an effect of it in the highest degree ; af\er the 
verb, it denotes a continuance or repetition of the act. See Gesen. 
Heb. Gr. § 128. 3 ; W. § 46. 10. The easier Greek construction for 
this idiom is that noticed on 4, 17. — Some prefer aTrooTctXo) to 
ajTooTcXo). The subjunctive aorist could be used as future (W. 
§ 42. 4), but it was adopted here probably from the Septuagint. 

Y. 35. rovTvy is here emphatic, o^og introduces the next three 
verses with the same effect. — rjpviicrayro. The verb is plural, be- 
cause, though the rejection was one person's act (v. 27), it revealed 
the spirit of the nation. — &pxovTa kcX Xvrpwiqv^ as a ruler and 
redeemer ; comp. 5, 31. Stephen selects the words evidently with 
reference to the parallel which he would institute between Moses 
and Christ — Iv x«/>t stands for n^| = ^ ; comp. Gal. 3, 19. — 
/Sor^ is feminine also in Luke 20, 37, but masculine in Mark 12, 26. 

V. 36. votriaas we should render performing^ or and performed^ 
since the participle refers to what was subsequent to c^ifyaycv, as 
well as to what preceded. " After he had showed " (Eng. vers.) 
is inconsistent with the sequel of the sentence. — For the difference 
between re/xira and <njfuiaj see on 2, 22. — Lachmann inserts rS 
before yj, but on slight evidence. — Alyvirrf is more correct than 
Alyvrmv. 

V. 37. irpofjii]Tr}v^ K, r, X. For the explanation of this prophecy, 
see on 3, 22. No one can doubt that Stephen regarded Christ 
as the prophet announced by Moses ; yet, it will be observed, he 
leaves that unsaid, and relies on the intelligence of his hearers to 
infer his meaning. Here is a clear instance in which the speech 
adjusts itself to those suppressed relations of the subject, on which, 
as I suppose, its adaptation to the occ&sion so largely depended. 
By quoting this prediction of Moses, Stephen tells the Jews in ef- 
fect that it was they who were treating the lawgiver with con- 
tempt; for while they made such pretensions to respect for his 
authority, they refused to acknowledge the prophet whom he fore- 
told, and had commanded them to obey. 

Y. 38. 6 ycyo/icyoff .... rwp irmptev ^/icSv, who was with the angel 
and with our fathers^ i. e. communicated with them, acted as 
mediator between God and the people ; see Gal. 3, 19. This is 
mentioned to show how exalted a service Moses performed, in con- 
trast with the indignity which he experienced at the hands of his 
countrymen. — cv rj iKickrjcri^jin the assembly, i. e. of the Hebrews 
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congregated at Sinai at the time of the promulgation of the law. — 
Cavra characterizes \6yta with reference, not to their effect (comp. 
Rom. 8, 3 ; Gal. 3, 21), but their nature or design : life-giving 
oraclesy commands ; comp. Rom. 7, 12. The inadequacy of the 
law to impart life does not arise from any inherent defect in the law 
itself, but from the corruption of human nature. 

Y. 39. larpaf^vtar .... e2ff Atyvirrov, turned with their hearts 
unto Egypt^ i. e. longed for its idolatrous worship, and for the sake 
of it deserted that of Jehovah (Calv., Ruin., De Wet., Mey.). 
The next words are epexegetical, and require this explanation. 
Some have understood it of their wishing to return to £g3rpt ; but 
that sense, though it could be expressed by the language, not only 
disregards the context, but is opposed to Ex. 32, 4 and Neh. 9, 18. 
The Jews are there represented as worshipping the golden calf for 
having brought them out of Egypt, and not as a means of enabling 
them to return thither. 

V. 40. ^covff, 01 irpoiropfwnvToi rjfi»v is a literal translation of Ex. 
32, 1, where the plural is best explained as pluralis exceUentia, 
The Hebrews transferred the name of the true God to the idol 
which ihey substituted for him as the object of their worship. The 
objection to rendering Btavs gods^ or idols^ is, that Aaron made but 
one calf in compliance with this demand of the people, and that 
in Ex. 32, 8, this single image is called 6€ol^ ^^H^l^/ "^ ^ >^P« '^* '''• ^* 
o&TO£ is contemptuous, like iste. The nominative absolute, as to 
this Moses ^ strengthens the sarcasm. W. ^ 28. 3. yap alleges the 
disappearance of Moses as a reason why they should change their 
worship, not, I think, because it freed them from his opposition to 
their desires, but because, whether he had deserted them or had 
perished, it showed that the God whom he professed to serve was 
unworthy of their confidence. 

V. 41. e/Aooxoiroiiycrav is elsewhere unknown to the extant Greek. 
They selected the figure of a calf as their idol, in imitation, no doubt, 
of the Egyptians, who worshipped an ox at Memphis, called Apis, 
and another at Heliopolis, called Mnevis. Win. Realw. I. p. 644. 
— €v<l>palvoifTo refers doubtless to the festive celebration mentioned 
in Ex. 32, 6. — rots tlpyois is plural, because the idol was the product 
of their joint labors. Meyer supposes it to include the various im- 
plements of sacrifice, in addition to the image. 

V. 42. eorpc^c, turned away^ withdrew his favor. — fropedwiccy, 
gaxe up (Rom. 1, 24), = cWc^in 14, 16; he laid for the present no 
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check upon their inclinations. In consequence of this desertion 
they sunk into still grosser idolatry. — rj arpaena toG oupapfw^the 
host of heaven^ i. e. the sun, moon, and stars. This form of 
worship is called Sabaism, from MDy, as applied to the heavenly 
bodies. -— iv pip\^ rov frpo<^<Sy, in the hook of the prophets^ i. e. 
the twelve minor prophets, whom the Jews reckoned as one collec* 
tion. The passage is Amos 5, 25-27. — p^ cr^ia, x. r. X. This 
sign of a question requires a negative answer, and that answer is 
to be understood in a relative sense. See W. ^ 61. 3. Did ye 
offer unto me eacHficee and offerings 7 i. e. exclusively. The re- 
ply is left to their consciences. Even during the eventful period 
in the wilderness, when the nation saw so much of the power and 
goodness of God, they deserted his worship for that of other gods, 
or, while they professed to serve him, united his service with that of 
idols. The question ends here. 

V. 43. Koi dyfXdjScrr, k. r. X. The tacit answer precedes : No, 
— ye apostatized, and took up the tabernacle of Moloch^ i e. to 
carry it with them in their marches, or in religious processions. 
This tabernacle was intended, no doubt, to resemble the one conse- 
crated to Jehovah. Stephen follows the Septuagint. MoXox stands 
there for DJ^So, i. e. the idol worshipped as your king^ which was 
the Moloch of the Amorites. The Seventy supply the name of 
the idol as well known from tradition. But there is almost equal 
authority, says Baur,* for reading D3^D, MiUcom^ a proper name. 
That variation would bring the Greek into still closer conformity 
with the Hebrew. — t6 iirrpov rov ^ccw, i. e. an image resembling or 
representing a star worshipped by them as a god. — By 'P€fKf}djf 
the Seventy express \v^^ which, like most of the ancient transla- 
tors, they took to be a proper name. Some of the ablest modem 
scholars defend the correctness of that translation.f In this case 
the Greek name must have sprung from a corrupt pronunciation of 
the Hebrew name ; see Gresen. Lex. p. 463. According to others, 
\V3 should be rendered statue^ or statues^ and the idol would then 
be unnamed in the Hebrew. So Gresenius, Robinson, and others. 
Admitting that sense, it was unnecessary for Stephen to correct the 



* Der Prophet Amos erklait, von Dr. Gustav Baur, p. 372. 

t See especially Movers Qber die Phonitzier, Vol. I. p. 289 sq. He 
maintains that TV^ may be traced as a proper name in varioas Orientfl 
languages. 
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current version ; for he adduced the passage merely to establish 
the charge of idolatry, not to decide what particular idol was wor- 
shipped. Whether the star-god to which they paid their homage 
was Saturn, Venus, or some other planet, caimot be determined. — 
Tovs rvTTousj the figures^ in^apposition with vKJivrpf and darpov. The 
term was so much the more appropriate to the tabernacle, as it 
contained probably an image of Moloch. — fAtrouuA is the Attic 
future. — hrmufa Bafiv\»vof^ beyond Babylon^ where the Hebrew 
and Septuagint have beyond Damascus, The idea is the same, for 
the prediction turned not upon the name, but the fact, viz. that God 
would scatter them into distant lands. The Babylonian captivity 
was the one best known. 

V. 44. 4 (Tioyin) Tov fiaprvplov = n;j|jn Sh** (Numb. 9, 15 ; 17, 
23), the tabernacle of the testimony^ or law, so called, because it 
contained the ark in which the tables of the decalogue were kept* 
The law is termed a testimony^ because it testifies or declares the 
divine will. Bahr's explanation is different : the tabernacle was a 
testimony or witness of the covenant between God and his people. 
— voirjaui .... €o>/xuc€t, viz. on Mount Sinai ; see Ex. 25, 9. 40. 
By this reference, Stephen reminds the Jews of the emblematical 
import, consequently the subordinate value, of the ancient worship. 
Moses, under the divine guidance, constructed the earthly tabernacle 
so as to have it image forth certain heavenly or spiritual realities 
that were to be accomplished under " the better covenant of which 
Jesus is the Mediator." Here we have the rudiments of the view 
which pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews ; see especially Heb. 
6, 5. What was true of the tabernacle was true also of the first 
and the second temple ; they were built after the same model, and 
were in like manner oyrirviroc, or a-iual rwv iimupavimv. That appli- 
cation of the remark could be left to suggest itself. 

V. 45. Kol adds tlarfyceyov to voirjom, — dtadcfoficvoi, having rt' 
ceived in succession^ viz. from Moses or his contemporaries. A 
new generation had risen up since the departure out of Egypt. — 
/icra *Ii7<roi), with Joshua as their leader, under his guidance. — Iv 
T]g iunxurx^€r€i r^v IBvAv^ into the possession of the heathen^ the ter- 
ritory inhabited by them ; comp. toBtfro ^ y5 ^/uv h Karaax^^ruy in 
Numb. 32, 5. iv (lit in) shows that the idea of rest predominates 
over that of motion. See W. § 54. 4. Meyer and De Wette 
translate on taking possession of the heathen^ on their subjugation. 
The other meaning is better, because it supplies an indirect object 
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af^er €larryayoPj and adheres to the prevalent passive sense of mira- 
trxscnt ; see Rob. Lex. s. v. — €a>p r&v ^fttpc^v Aavt^ belongs to 
wUnryaycv^ employed suggestively ; brought the tabernacle into the 
land, and retained it until (inclusive) the days of David. Some 
join the words with &v Z^wnv^ which exalts a subordinate clause 
above the principal one, and converts the aorist into an imperfect : 
1005 expelling from Joshua until David. 

V. 46. &(.... roO ^€00. Compare 13, 22. The tacit inference 
may be, that, had the temple been so important as the Jews sup- 
posed, Grod would not have withheld this honor from his servant. — 
in^craro, asked for himself as a privilege. We have no record of 
this prayer, though it is implied in 2 Sam. 7, 4 sq., and in 1 Chron. 
22, 7. In the latter passage David says : ^^ As for me, it was in 
my mind to build an house unto the name of the Lord my God.'^ 
In that frame of spirit he indited the hundred and thirty-second 
Psalm. — cvpcur .... *iaK&p coincides with Ps. 132, 5. To express 
the object of David^s request, Stephen avails himself of the lan- 
guage contained in that passage. 

V. 47 - 53. Period of the Temple and the Prophets. 

V. 47. dc, adversative. What was denied to David was granted 
to Solomon ; see 2 Chron. 6, 7. 8. Yet even the builder of the 
temple acknowledged (2 Chron. 6, 18) that God is not confined to 
any single place of worship. The tenor of the speech would be 
apt to remind the hearers of that admission. 

Y. 48. aXX* ovx . . . . KaTouc€i. The temple was at length built ; 
but was never designed to circumscribe the presence of the infinite 
Architect (see v. 50), or to usurp the homage that belongs to him 
alone. The remark here was aimed, doubtless, at the superstitious 
reverence with which the Jews regarded the temple, and at their 
proneness in general to exalt the forms of religion above its es- 
sence. For ovx in this position, see on 2, 7. paois is probably a 
gloss from 17, 24. — ico^ijr, it. r. X. To give greater effect to his 
reproof, Stephen quotes the testimony of the prophet, viz. Is. 
66, 1. 2. 

V. 51. There is no evidence that Stephen was interrupted at 
this point Many critics assume that without reason. The sharper 
tone of reprehension to which the speaker rises here belongs to the 
place ; it is an application of the course of remark which precedes. 
We have no right to ascribe it to Stephen's irritation ait perceiving 
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signs of impatience or rage on the part of his hearers. — imphfiri' 
fw . . . . wriv, i. e. destitute of the disposition to hear and love the 
truth, of which their circumcision should have heen the sign; 
comp. Lev. 26, 41 ; Jer. 6, 10 ; Bom. 2, 29. For the dative, see 

2, 37. — vfUi£ del, K. r. X,, Ye do aJway* resist the Holy SptrU, 
under whose influence the messengers of God, a g. Christ and the 
apostles, spoke to them. To reject their testimony was to reject 
that of the Spirit himself. What follows appears to restrict the 
language to that meaning. In its widest scope, the language would 
include also the influence of the Spirit on their own hearts. — kqI 
v/tfiff, also you^ where <wt»s would state the comparison more exact- 
ly. See W.^ 57. 

V. 52. Tu/a ray 9rpo<^«y, k. r. X. Stephen would describe the 
general conduct of the Jews towards their prophets ; he does not 
affirm that there were no exceptions to it Other passages, as 
2 Chron. 36, 15. 16 ; Matt. 23, 37, and Luke 13, 33. 34, make the 
same representation. — robs itpoKairayy€ikaimxs^ k, r. X., designates the 
prophets with reference to the leading subject of their predictions. 

— rov dixaiovy the Just one (3, 14) slain by them as a malefactor. 

— vvpj now^ as the climax of the nation^s guilt. — irpodortu. See 

3, 13. 

V. 53. otru^fi .... o/ycXtfy, who received the law hy the miniS' 
trations of angels^ i. e. a law signalized by their agency in its 
communication. The presence of angels at the giving of the law 
is not expressly stated m the Old Testament, but is alluded to in 
Gal. 3, 19, and Heb. 2, 2. Philo and Josephus testify to the same 
tradition. The Seventy translate Deut 33, 2 in such a manner as 
to assert the same fact. It is implied perhaps in Ps. 68, IS. tls 
may denote upon, i. e. their intervention, through it, see Matt 12, 
41 ( W. ^ 53. a) ; or may be taken as the sign of the predicate, 
for, as such ; see the Note on v. 21. The Jews regarded this 
angelic mediation as both ennobling the law, and as conferring 
special honor on themselves to whom the law was given. For a 
striking proof of this Jewish feeling, Neander refers to Jos. Antt 
15. 5. 3. — KM ovK €<fw\d$aT€^ ttfid yet ye have not kept it, not them, 
voftov supplies the object In this verse, therefore, we have the 
apostle's idea in Rom. 2, 23 : The Jews gloried in the law, while 
they dishonored God by their violations of it. 
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V. 54 - 60. The Death of Stephen. 

V. 54. dK€iwryr€£ shows that they interposed while he was still 
speaking. — For tunpiamo^ see on 5, 33. 

Y. 55. nkrifnii wtvfioms dyiov. The Spirit revealed to his soul 
that scene in heaven. It was not a vision addressed to the senses. 

— For do^ ^€oO, see on v. 2. — carwra, standings instead of sitting, 
as at other times. He had risen in order to intimate his readiness to 
protect or sustain his servant (Bng., Kuin., Mey.). It is doubtful 
whether we are to attach that or any other significancy to the par- 
ticular attitude in which he appeared. 

V. 56. i&w, It. r. X. This declaration would tend to exasperate 
them still more. They are now told that He whom they had cru- 
cified, and whom they were ready to slay anew in the person of 
his followers, was exalted to supreme dominion at the right hand 
of God. See the remarks on 2, 84. 

V. 57. Kpd(turr€Sy crying^ among other things, perhaps, that he 
should be silent, or be put to death ; comp. 19, 32 ; Matt. 27, 23 ; 
John 19, 12. •— (rvv€<rxov rit ira avr&y. They affected to regard his 
words as blasphemous, and stopped their ears as an expression of 
their abhorrence. — icai fyfufftrap^ k. r. X. Under the Roman laws, 
the Jews had no power to inflict capital punishment without the 
sanction of the procurator or his proxy ; see John 18, 31. Nearly 
all critics, at present, concur in that view. Hence the stoning of 
Stephen was an illegal, tumultuous proceeding. The Roman 
governors connived oflen at such irregularities, provided the Roman 
interest or power suffered no detriment As Pilate was deposed in 
A. D. 35, or 36, some have thought that his office may have been 
still vacant (see on 6, 1), and that the Jews took greater liberty on 
that account. 

V. 58. ?( <» rrjs iroXcttf, because the holy city was not to be de- 
filed with blood ; see Lev. 24, 14. Compare the Note on 14, 19. 

— Koi ol lULpTvpts^ K. r. X., And the witnesses laid off their gar- 
ments^ in order to have the freer use of their arms in hurling the 
stones. The law of Moses required the witnesses in the case of a 
capital offence to begin the work of death ; see Deut 13, 10 ; 
17, 7. The object of the law, it has been suggested, may have 
been to prevent inconsiderate or false testimony. Many would be 
shocked at the idea of shedding blood, who would not scruple to 
gain a private end, or to gratify their malice, by misrepresentation 
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and falsehood. — wapa rms iroddf, at his feet for safe-keeping. 
Their selecting Saul for this purpose shows that he was already 
known as a decided enemy of the Christians. — P€a»lav could he 
applied to a person forty years old, hut in common speech would he 
apt to restrict itself to a nearer limit, perhaps that of thirty. This 
term, therefore, is very indefinite, as an indication of SauPs age at 
the time of this occurrence.* 

V. 59. tiruoaXovfuwop^ calling upon^ viz. Christ No other ohject 
after this participle is consistent with KvfM *lri<rdv (De Wet., Mey.). 
^' That the first Christians called on Jesus," says De Wette, i. e. 
addressed prayer to him, ^^ is evident from 9, 14. 21 ; 22, 16 ; 
comp. 2, 21 ; Rom. 10, 12 sq." See further, on 9, 14. —As the 
dying Saviour said to the Father, ^^ Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit," so the dying Stephen said now to the Saviour, dc^ t& 

fivcvfui /lov. 

V. 60. 1^1 frnfajjs .... ravrrfv, estahlish not this sin to them^ 
reckon or count it not to them (Roh., De Wet). Christ had set an 
example of this duty, as well as enjoined it hy precept. No paral- 
lel to this prayer of Stephen can he found out of christian history. 
The Greeks expressed a dehortatory command or wish by ^ with 
the subjunctive aorist, when the act was one not yet commenced ; 
comp. on 10, 15. This is Hermann^s rule. See Mt. § 511. 3; 
K. § 259. 5. — e«04/H}^, fell asleep^ died; comp. 13, 36; 1 Cor. 
15, 18, etc. Heathen writers employed the verb occasionally in that 
sense ; but its derivative, xoip^nf/Moy, cemetery^ L e. a place where 
the body sleeps in the hope of a resurrection, was first used by 
Christians. It marks the introduction of the more cheerful ideas 
which the gospel has taught men to connect with the grave. 

* Appendix No. I. states what is known or conjectured in regard to the 
early life and training of the Apostle Paul. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

V. 1 - 3. The Burial of Stephen. 

V. 1. The first sentence here would have closed more properly 
the last chapter. — tnjvwvtioK&Vy consenting^ approving toith them, viz. 
the murderers of Stephen, so that he shared their guilt without par- 
ticipating so directly in the act. In Rom. 1, 32, Paul lays it down 
as one of the worst marks of a depraved mind to applaud thus 
coolly the sins of others, and in 22, 20, he says that he himself 
had exhibited that mark of depravity in relation to the death of 
Stephen. Luke here records probably a confession which he had 
often heard from the lips of the apostle. For ffv with the partici- 
ple, see on 1, 10. — h €K€u^ t^ i7/icpa, on that day (comp. 11, 19) ; 
not at that time^ which would require the noun to be plural. The 
stoning of Stephen was the signal for an immediate and universal 
persecution. — vearns should not be pressed so as to include every 
individual ; see on 3, 18. Many of those who fled returned, doubt- 
less, after the cessation of the present danger. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the church which we find existing at Jerusalem after 
this was made up entirely of new members. — kot^ rar x^P^^^ 
K, r. X. They fled to these regions first ; but some of them (see 
V. 4 ; 11, 19), probably the foreign Jews, went afterwards to other 
countries. 

V. 2. <rvv€K6fwrcaf^ bore away together (i. e. to the grave), joined 
to bury. — de, notc^ carries back the mind to Stephen after the di- 
gression in V. 1 ; not hU^ in spite of the persecution, for it was not 
only permitted among the Jews, but required, that the bodies of 
those executed should be buried. — Mptg evXafieis are pious Jews 
(see on 2, 5), who testified in this way their commiseration for 
Stephen's fate, and their conviction of his innocence. The Chris- 
tians would not have been allowed to perform such an office ; they, 
too, would have been designated as disciples or brethren. 

V. 3. d€, now, presents Saul again as the principal person ; or 
possibly hut (£ng. Vers.), contrasting his conduct with that of the 
€v\a^is. — Kara rmig oUms^ from house to house (De Wet) ; into 
the houses^ i. e. of the Christians (Mey.), which agrees better with 
the article. — <7v/>a>y, dragging^ bearing off with violence ; comp, 
14, 19 ; 17> 6. We see the man's ferocious spirit in his manner. 
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^^ Haling,^' ia the English translation, is an old word for hauling or 
howling. 

y. 4-8. The Gospel is preached in Samaria. 

V. 4. o{ n€P o5p duunmp€inr€£^ Those now (11, 19) dispersed^ 
taken as a substantive; comp. 1, 6. — dt^X^y, went forth from 
place to place. Luke intimates the circuit of their labors more 
fully in 11, 19. 

Y. 5. This is the Philip mentioned in 6, 5 and 21, 8 ; not the 
apostle of that name, for he remained still at Jerusalem, see ▼. 1. 
— miTvX^y, having come down, because he journeyed from Jerusa* 
lem, V. 15 ; to go to that city was ipafialvtuf. — wis vokuf r^s So^ui- 
pfUiSy unto the dty of Samaria, genitive of apposition (Grot., Kuin., 
Win., Rob.), or a city in that country (Olsh., Neand., De Wet, 
Mey.). That the capital was called Samaria at this time, as well 
as Sehaste, we see from Jos. Antt 20. 6. 2. iroXiy, with that refer- 
ence, may omit the article because 2afiap€ias defines it; comp* 
2 Pet. 2, 6. W. <^ 18. 2. It would be most natural to repair at 
once to the chief city, and it was there that such a man as Simon 
Magus (see v. 9) would be most apt to fix his abode, ^x^w, in v. 6, 
indicates a populous city. If it was not the capital, it may have been 
Sychar, where the Saviour preached with so much effect (Olsh.) ; 
see John 4, 5 sq. — avrois, unto them. The antecedent lies in 
iroXiir, comp. 18, 11 ; Matt 4, 23 ; Gal. 2, 2. W. ^ 65. 7. 

Y. 6. cV rf oKouttv, K. T. X., when they heard, and saw, etc. h 
with the infinitive denotes here, not the cause, but the time or occa- 
sion. K. § 289. 1. 2. 

Y. 7. iroXXttv yap, k. r. X., For from many who had unclean spir* 
its, they went forth, etc. iroXkw depends on c( in the verb (Mey., 
De Wet), comp. 16, 39 ; Matt. 10, 14. Some (Bng., Kuin.) make^ 
mmtfiara the subject of the verb, and supply cbutcl after cxoin-ov. The 
other is the more natural order. — PoAvra, k. r. X., crying with a 
loud voice, and testifying to the Messiahship of Jesus, or the truth 
of the gospel; comp. Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 41. The expression 
would suppose the reader to be acquainted with the fuller account 
of such cases in the history of Christ. Some understand the cry 
here to have been an exclamation of rage or indignation on the 
part of the demons, because they were compelled to release their 
victims. — iroXXol dc, k. r. X. Here, too (see on 5, 16), ordinary 
diseases are distinguished from demoniacal possession. 
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V. 9 - 13. iSimoft the Sorcerer^ and his Professed Belief. 

V. 9. 2lfU9P. For the history of this impostor, his character, 
and the traditions of the church respecting him, the reader is re- 
ferred to Neander^s Church History, Vol. I. p. 454, or his Planting of 
the Church, p. 46 sq. — irpovnrjpxev, was there before^ i. e. the ar- 
rival of Philip, and had been for a long time, see v. 11. 

V. 10. cM lUKpov €»p /MydXov, from small unto greats i. e. both 
young and old, Heb. 8, 11 ; Jon. 3, 5 (Sept.). The expression has 
been called a Hebraism, but examples of it occur in Greek writers 
(Mey.). — oItos^ k. r. X., This one is the great power of God^ 
L e. through him is exhibited that power ; they supposed him to 
perform wonders which evinced his possession of superhuman giils. 
The language is similar to that in Rom. 1, 16, where the gospel is 
said to be dvva/ur Btcv tU aomipUafy i. e. an instrumentality exhibit- 
ing the power of God in the salvation of men. This is the more 
obvious view of the sense, and is the one commonly received. 
Neander would ascribe to the words a theosophic, concrete mean- 
ing. He supposes the Samaritans to have recognized Simon ^^ as 
more than a man : the Great Power which at first emanated from 
the invisible Grod, and through which he created every thing else, 
had now appeared in a bodily form on the earth." It appears to 
be exacting too much from the language to understand it in that 
manner, \iyav eutd rufa iavr6p fUyav^ in V. 9 (comp. 5, 36 ; Cral. 
2, 6), would not show that he himself carried his pretensions so 
far ; and the people are not likely to have conceded to him more than 
he claimed. — The variation rj Mkovfievrj fwydXi; is well supported 
(Grsb., Mey., Tschdf.) : which is called great ^ i. e. is truly so, de- 
serves the epithet. De Wette thinks Kakovfupri a gloss, added to 
weaken the idea : called greats but not so in reality. 

V. 11. Utof^ xp^vt^^for a long time. The dative stands for the 
ordinary accusative, as in 13, 20 ; John 2, 20 ; Rom. 16, 25. W. 
^31. 5. a ; S. ^ 106. 4. — ^(ccmuccMu ovrovr, had amaxed them^ lit. 
had put them beside themselves. It was necessary that men de- 
luded to that extent should be reclaimed by arguments addressed to 
the senses ; see v. 6, 7, 17. 

V. 13. 6 d€ lifjunp^ K. r. X., And Simon also himself believed^ 

viz. the word preached, 1. e. professed to be a disciple, and was 

baptized in that character. The verb describes him with reference 

to his supposed or apparent state, not his actual position. He may 

16 
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have been not wholly insincere at first, but soon showed that he had 
no correct views of the gospel, that he was a stranger to its power ; 
see on v. 18. — ^vpdftMu differs from arnuTui^ as explained on 2, 22. 
— Editors hesitate between dvya/icir xol arntMia fuyaka and <nifuta ml 
dvvafuis fityakag. 

V. 14 - 17. Peter and John are sent to Samaria. 

V. 14. dedficrcu has the middle sense. W. ^ 40. 3. — ^ofuipeta 
may be the name of the city or the country ; see on v. 5. The 
application here would not control it there. Neander refers it to 
the country. In that case, as Philip had preached at one place 
only, we must regard the idea as generalized : his success there 
was hailed as the pledge of success in all Samaria. — frp6s ovrovf, 
unto them in that city, or country ; the antecedent implied, as in v. 5. 

Y. 15. Korafiayrfs. Their imparting the Spirit was consequent on 
the journey hither, but is not said to have been the object of it. That 
none but the apostles were empowered to bestow this gift, has been 
affirmed by some, denied by others (see 1 Tim. 4, 14). If it was 
a prerogative of the apostles (who had no successors in the church), 
the inference would be that it ceased with the extinction of that 
order. — 7rp<Kn;vf ayro, k, t. X. The Samaritans had received already 
the converting influences of the Spirit ; and hence the object of 
the prayer was, that their faith might be confirmed by a miraculous 
attestation ; see on 5, 32. — oir»s with the finite verb circumscribes 
the infinitive ; comp. 25, 3 ; Matt. 8, 34 (De Wet.) ; better here as 
telic, since prayer may be viewed as a necessary condition of the 
gift ; comp. v. 24. 

V. 17. iirvrlBavp is the imperfect of a repeated act. For the 
import of the symbol, see on 6, 6. — xal cXa/l^ayov, k. t. X. They 
may have received the gif\ of tongues (see 2, 4; 10, 46), and also 
that of prophesy, as well as the power of working miracles. 

V. 18 - 24. The Hypocrisy of Simon^ and its Exposure. 

V. 18. 6€atrafL€vos (which means to see with interest^ or desire) 
has less external support than t9a>v. Meyer retains the former, on the 
principle that the more common word would displace the less com- 
mon, instead of the reverse . The ambition or cupidity of Simon had 
slumbered for a time, but was now aroused at the sudden prospect 
of obtaining a power which would enable him to gratify his selfish 
desires, which would place at his command unbounded wealth and 
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influence. He had seen Philip perform miracles, hut had seen no 
instance until now in which that power had heen transferred to 
others. The interval between this development of his true charac- 
ter and his profession of the christian faith, was prohahly not long. 
— irpo<niytyKtv avrolt xrifiora. This act has originated our word 
simony^ which Webster defines as " the crime of buying or selling 
ecclesiastical preferment, or the corrupt presentation of any one to 
an ecclesiastical benefice for money or reward.^' 

V. 19. K^/M>i, to me aUo^ not as well as to others, but that I may 
possess it like you. — ^ cay, upon whomsoever y see on 2, 21. — 
TovTYip refers to v. 18, not to the clause following. — u^a is not de- 
finitive, to toity thaty but telic, in order that. 

V. 20. tA apyvpuxvy k, r. X., May thy money with thee (= and 
thou) perish. This is the language of strong emotion ; it expresses 
the intense abhorrence which the proposal excited in the mind of 
Peter. That it was not a deliberate wish, or an imprecation, is 
evident from v. 22, where the apostle points out to Simon the way 
to escape the danger announced to him. vvv (roc some take to 
mean, with thee who art in the way to destruction, i. e. may thy 
money share the doom to which thou art devoted. But the clause 
contains only one verb, and it is violent to make it thus optative 
and declarative at the same time. — For the relation of clr av&\€ia» 
to cu;, see on 7, 21. — on r^v dcopcoy, le. r. X., heca:use thou hast 
thought y imagined it possible (De Wet.), to acquire (not passive, as 
in the English Vers.) the gift of God with^ money, ttjv ^<»p€av 
stands opposed to bth'xpny^^^ Kraa-Baiy and hence means, that which 
Crod bestows gratuitously on those who are qualified to receive it ; 
not that which it is his prerogative to give in distinction from men. 
V. 21. ovK ttrri .... KKrjpoty Thou hast no part nor lot. The 
first term is literal, the second figurative ; they are conjoined in 
order to affirm the exclusion spoken of with more emphasis. — iu 
rf Xoyy rour^, in this wordy doctrine, or gospel, which we preach 
(Olsh., Neand.), or in this things viz. the gift of the Spirit (Bng., 
Mey., De Wet). The first sense accords better with the usage of 
the word, and is also stronger and more comprehensive ; for if the 
state of his heart was such as to exclude him from the ordinary 
benefits of the gospel, much more must it render him unfit to re- 
ceive the higher communications of the Spirit, or to be honored as 
the medium of conferring them on others. 

V. 22. fUTovoriaoif .... ravrris occurs in sensu prcegnanti for re- 
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peiU^ and turn ^om this thy wickedness ; comp. furopoui airo wtxpSv 
tpyw^ in Heb. 6, 6. W. ^ ^, III. d. — For the received Btciv after 
d«i7^t, most manuscripts read Kvplov. — tl ipa .... Kop^las <rov, t/* 
perhaps the thought of thy heart shall he forgiven thee. Some at- 
tribute the problematical form of the expression to an uncertainty, 
6n the part of Peter, whether the man had sincerely repented or 
would repent of his sin. That view assigns the qualifying effect of 
ipa to the first clause, instead of the second, where it stands. Oth- 
ers, more correctly, find the ground of it in the aggravated nature of 
the sin, or in the apostle^s strong sense of its aggravated nature, 
leading him to doubt whether he ought to represent the pardon as 
certain even if he repented. — 17 hrlpoui^ the thought^ wicked pur- 
pose, a vox media- 

V. 23. tls yap, K. T. X., For I see that thou art in the gall of 
bitterness. The gall of noxious reptiles was considered by the 
ancients as the source of their venom ; and hence x^li ^^ ^^ 
allusion to that fact, becomes an expressive metaphor to denote the 
malice or moral corruption of the wicked. Compare this with Job 
20, 14 ; Rom. 3, 13. piCa vucpias, in Heb. 12, 15, is a difierent 
figure. triKpias describes a quality of xoX^y, and is equivalent to an 
adjective, hitter gall (see on 7, 30) ; so that, transferring the idea 
from the figure to the subject, the expression imports the same as 
malignant^ aggravated depravity. — luu avvdftrfwv aductW, and in 
the bond of iniquity^ i. e. not only wicked in principle, but confirmed 
in the habit of sin, bound to it as with a chain. -— eh (lit unto) be- 
longs also to the second clause, and in both cases implies the idea 
of abandonment to the influence or condition spoken of. 

V. 24. dci7^€, K. r. X. We may infer from Luke^s silence as 
to the subsequent history of Simon, that the rebuke of the apostle 
alarmed only his fears, that it produced no reformation in his char- 
acter, or his course of life. This conclusion would be still more 
certain, if it were true,*as some maintain, that this Simon was the 
person whom Josephus mentions under the same name as the 
wicked accomplice of the procurator Felix ( Antt. 20. 7. 2). Nean- 
der held at one time that they were the same, but afterwards re- 
ceded from that opinion. So common a name is no proof of their 
identity, and it is proof against it, that this Simon, according to 
Justin Martyr, belonged to Samaiia, while the other is said to have 
been a native of Cyprus. 
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V. 25 - 35. Conversion of the Ethiopian. 

V. 25. ol ft€Vy viz. Peter and John, unattended by Philip. — 
fyfiyytkia-avro may State the result of their labors while they had 
been absent, or what took place on their return to Jerusalem (Kuin., 
De Wet, Mey.). The latter view agrees best with the order of 
the narrative. This verb, according to a later Grecism (Liob. ad 
Phryn. p. 267), may take its object in the accusative, as well as 
the dative ; comp. v. 40 ; 14, 15. 21 ; 16, 10 ; Luke 3, 18 ; Gal. 
1,9. W. §32. 1. 

V. 26. dc answers to /uV, in v. 25. — AAi^o-r, k. r. X. Philip ap- 
pears to have received this direction at Samaria (v. 13), and soon 
after the departure of the apostles. — cof6arrf0i involves an idiom ex- 
plained in the Note on 9, 18. — noptvcv. For the tense, see on 3, 6. 
— Korh fA€(nifAfipiav^ towards the sotUk^ points out, not the direction of 
the road from Jerusalem to Gaza, but that in which Philip was to 
travel, in order to find the road. The collocation joins the words 
evidently to the verb, and not, as some have represented, to the 
clause which follows. — Gaza was about sixty miles southwest 
from Jerusalem. — aun; iarip tprjfios. This is desert. Some refer 
the pronoun to Fafay, and, as that city was demolished a short time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, they suppose that Luke by 
Uprifiot would describe its condition in consequence of that event. 
This is the opinion of Hug, Scholtz, Meyer, and others. But un- 
less Luke wrote the Acts later than A. D. 64 or 65,* this explana- 
tion cannot be correct ; for Graza was not destroyed by the Romans 
till after the commencement of the Jewish war which resulted in 
the overthrow of Jerusalem. Most of the critics who contend for a 
later origin of the book derive their chief argument for it from this 
assumed meaning of Zprjfiov. But further, even supposing Luke to 
have written just after the destruction of Gaza, it appears improba- 
ble that the novelty merely of the event would lead him to mention 
a circumstance so entirely disconnected with his history. Others re- 
fer aSrri to 6dw^ but differ on the question whether we are to ascribe 
the words to Luke or the angel. According to Bengel, Olshau- 
sen, Winer, De Wette, and others, they form a parenthetic remark 
by Luke, who would give the reader an idea of the region which 
was the scene of so memorable an occurrence. I prefer this opin- 

* See lotroductioD, § 5. 
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ion. According to others, the words belong to the communication 
of the angel, and were intended to point out to the evangelist the 
particular road on which he would find the eunuch. '^ This was 
the more necessary ,*' says Dr. Robinson, '^ because there were 
several ways leading from Jerusalem to Gaza. The most fre- 
quented at the present day, although the longest, is the way by Ram- . 
leh. Anciently there appear to have been two more direct roads ; 
one down the great Wady es-Surar by Beth-Shemesh, and then 
passing near Tell es-Safieh ; the other through Wady el-Musurr to 
Betogabra or Eleutheropolis, and thence to Gaza through a more 
southern tract Both these roads exist at the present day ; and the 
latter now actually passes through the desert ; that is, through a 
tract of country without villages, inhabited only by nomadic Arabs." 
Bibl. Res. II. p. 640. It may be added, that tpnfios^ as applied to 
^' the way," could have this sense also, if we attribute the remark to 
Luke ; and he may have inserted the clause for the purpose of in- 
forming the reader to which of the different roads Philip was to 
proceed. It cannot be urged, however, that, if the words were 
those of the angel, the relative pronoun would have introduced 
them instead of avrrj. See W. ^ 22. 4. 

V. 27. AlBio^^ Ethiopian^ may refer to the country where he 
resided (comp. 2, 9), or to his extraction. Hence some suppose 
the eunuch to have been a Jew, who lived in Ethiopia, but most, 
that he was a heathen convert to Judaism. Observe the meaning 
of AlBivirciv in the next clause. It was customary for proselytes, as 
well as foreign Jews, to repair to Jerusalem for worship ; comp. 
20, 2 ; John 12, 20. — cvvovxof, a eunuch in the proper import of 
the word ; not a minister of state, courtier^ to the exclusion of that 
import, because it would then render dwaimis superfluous. The 
latter term, a state officer^ is a noun both in form and usage (De 
Wet., Rob.), and is not to be translated as an adjective with cvroSxor 
(Kuin., Mey. ) — KoWkun/r r$r /Soo-iX/croijr AlBioir<ov^ Candacc^ the queen 
of the Ethiopians. Ethiopia was the name of the portion of 
Africa known to the ancients south of Egypt, of which Meroe, a 
fertile island formed by two branches of the Nile, constituted an 
important part. Win. Realw. II. p. 439. " It is evident both from 
Strabo and Dio that there was a queen named Candace in Ethiopia, 
who fought against the Romans about the twenty-second or twenty- 
third year of the reign of Augustus Cssar. (Dio calls her queen 
of the Al6i<m€£ vmp Alyvnrw oUowrts.) It is clear also from Pliny, 
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who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian, that there 
was a queen of Ethiopia named Candace in his time ; and he adds, 
that this had been the name of their queens now for many years. 
It is beyond all doubt, therefore, that there was a queen of Ethio- 
pia of this name at the time when Philip is said to have converted 
the eunuch. Eusebius tells us that this country continued to be 
governed by women even to his time." See Biscoe, p. 47. Can- 
dace was the name, not of an individual, but of a dynasty, like 
Pharaoh in Egypt, or Caesar among the Romans. — ctti, over^ as 
in 12, 20. — npoaKwfi<rmv proves, not that he was a Jew, but that he 
was not a heathen. 

V. 28. dyr/tMMrjcf, was readings aloud as we see from v. 30, 
and probably the Greek text, not the Hebrew, since the Septuagint 
was used mostly out of Palestine. It is still a custom among the 
Orientals, when reading privately, to read audibly, although they 
may have no particular intention of being.heard by others.* It was 
common for the Jews to be occupied in this way, especially when 
they were travelling (Schottg. Hor. Heb. II. p. 443). — It is not 
improbable that the eunuch had heard, at Jerusalem, of the death 
of Jesus, and of the wonderful events connected with it, of his 
claim to be the Messiah, and the existence of a numerous party 
who acknowledged him in that character. Hence he may have 
been examining the prophecies at the time that Philip approached 
him, with reference to the question how far they had been accom- 
plished in the history of the person concerning whom such reports 
had reached him. The extraordinary means which God employed 
to bring the Ethiopian to a knowledge of the gospel, and the readi- 
ness with which he embraced it, authorize the belief, that in this 
way, or some other, his mind had been specially prepared for the 
reception of the truth. 

V. 29. KoXki^BrfTi rf fyiwn rovr^, nUoch thyself to this chariot^ 
keep near it, follow it He heard him read for a time unobserved, 
before he addressed him. 

v. 30. 2pay€, K. r. X., Dost thou tmderstand then what thou 
readest 7 ye serves to render the question more definite. The an- 
swer after 2^ is more commonly negative ; comp. Luke 18, 8. 
Klotz ad Devar. II. p. 180 sq. ; W. § 61. 2. This is given as the 
rule for prose. 

* See Jowett*! Researcbei in Syria, p. 443. 
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V. 31. «rwr 7^, ff. r. X., Far Kow could I ? The fonn of 

the reply attaches itself to the implied negative which precedes. 
— 6fkryj(rify guidty instruct, similar to John 16, 13. 

Y. 32. ii bi nvpcox^f «c* r. X., Now the cotUentt (comp. 1 Pet 
2, 6) of the passage (De Wet, Mey.) ; not of the section^ division^ 
because ypa^r, being limited by the relative clause, must denote, 
not Scripture^ but the particular place which he was reading ; comp. 
V. 35 ; Luke 4, 21. — ^w ovny, was this^ viz. Is. 53, 7. 8, quoted 
almost verbatim from the Septuagint — ^x'^y ^^ ^^y ^- '^l'^: ^Vtf^ 
the servant of Jehovah, or the Messiah. — »U ms d^r, k. r. X. 
This comparison represents the uncomplaining submission with 
which the Saviour yielded himself to the power of his enemies. 
The death of Christ was so distinctly foretold in this passage, that 
Bolingbroke was forced to assert that Jesus brought on his own 
crucifixion by a series of preconcerted measures, merely to give 
the disciples who came after him the triumph of an appeal to the 
old prophecies.* 

V. 33. h Tj roirffiwkirffi, k. r. X., admits most readily of this 
sense : In his humiliation^ i. e. in the contempt, violence, outrage, 
which he sufiered, his judgment was taken away^ viz. the judgment 
due to him ; he had the rights of justice and humanity vidthheld 
from him. The Hebrew is nj5^^ \^^7(^r^\ '^XJ^Q* which yields essen- 
tially the same meaning: Through violence and punishment he 
was taken away, i. e. from life (De Wet.). — rffv dc ycvcay, jc. r. X., 
and his generation who shall fully declare 7 i. e. set forth the 
wickedness of his contemporaries in their treatment of him (Mey., 
De Wet, Rob.). The Hebrew sustains fully that translation. It 
is possible, also, to render the Greek and the original thus : Who 
shall declare his posterity , the number of his spiritual descendants 
or followers ? The prophet in this case points, by an incidental 
remark, from the humiliation of Christ to his subsequent triumph, 
or glorification. Hengstenberg prefers the last meaning.t — ^t 
.... avrov conforms to the first sense of the clause which precedes, 
better than to the second. 

V. 34. mroKpiBfU, addressing (see 3, 12), or answering in 
further reply to the question in v. 30 (Mey.). The passage from 

* Chalmert, Evidencei of Christianity, Chapter VI. 

t For a fuller view of the original pauage, the reader ii referred to 
HengBtenberg'i Christology, Vol. L p. 518 sq. ; and to Professor Alexander's 
Commentary on Isaiah. 
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Isaiah is cited for the information of the reader, and this verse fol- 
lows historically aAer v. 31. — ircpt kamv^ «. r. X. The perplexity 
of the eunuch in regard to the application of the prophecy indi« 
cates that he was a foreigner, rather than a Jew. The great hody 
of the Jewish nation understood this portion of Isaiah to he descrip- 
tive of the character and sufferings of the Messiah.* ** The later 
Jews," says Gesenius, ^^ no douht, relinquished this interpretation, 
in consequence of their controversy with the Christians.^* 

V. 35. dpoi(a£ rd ardfia aurw is an imperfect Hebraism, i. e. was 
not peculiar to the Hebrew or Hellenistic writers, but most common 
in them. See W. ^ 3. It arises from the Oriental fondness for 
the minute, circumstantial. The expression occurs properly before 
important, weighty remarks ; comp. 10, 34 ; Matt. 5, 2 ; Job 3, 1 ; 
32, 20. — Koi dp(dfi«po£ airh rrjs ypa^r ravnjs is elliptical for and &e- 
ginning from this passage^ and proceeding thence to others. W. 

§ ee. m. d. 

V. 36 - 40. The Baptim of the Etmuch. 

V. 36. Kara rljp My^ along (5, 15) the way, — M n ud^p, unto 
a certain water ; not some^ as the genitive would follow that parti- 
tive sense. C. § 362. fi, — rl icfl»Xv€(, x. r. X., What hinders (what 
objection is there) that I should he baptized 7 This is the modest 
expression of a desire on the part of the eunuch to declare his faith 
in that manner, provided the evangelist was willing to administer 
the ordinance to him ; comp. 10, 47. As De Wette remarks, the 
question presupposes that Philip, among other things, had instructed 
him in regard to the nature and necessity of baptism. As the road 
on which the eunuch journeyed is unknown, it cannot be ascertained 
where he was baptized. Eusebius and Jerome mention a tradition 
that it occurred at Bethzur, near Hebron, about twenty miles from 
Jerustdem. The tradition, says Winer, may not be incorrect 
Pococke, who visited Palestine in 1738, thmks that he identified 
both the town and the scene of the baptism. Dr. Robinson decides 
in favor of a more southern road, and would assign the baptism to 
a different place. Bibl. Res. II. p. 641. 

V. 37. This verse is wanting in the best authorities. The most 
reliable manuscripts and versions testify against it The few copies 

* See the prooft Id Hengstenberg's Christologjr, Vol. I. p. 484 sq., and 
Schottgen'i Hora Hebraic*, Vol. II. p. 647 iq. 
17 
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that contain the words read them Tariously. Meyer suggests that 
they may have been taken from some baptismal liturgy, and were 
added here that it might not appear as if the eunuch was baptized 
without evidence of his faith. The interpolation is as old certainly 
as the time of Augustine, and perhaps older. — rdr vl6v roO Btw is 
the predicate af\er cZmu. 

V. 38. Kol cKcXciNTf, K. T. X., Atid kc ordoTed (viz. the chariot- 
eer) thai the carriage should stop^ lit. stand ; an instructive use of 
the word for 9, 7. The eunuch^s equipage corresponded with his 
rank. — ml ffort/Si^atip, k. r. X., and both went down into the water ; 
not here unto it (which tls may also mean) for it stands opposed to 
cV, in the next verse ; besides, they would have occasion to enter 
the stream, or pool, in order to be baptized into it ; comp. iPanrurBfj 
9U T0¥ *lopdav7r, wos baptized into the Jordan ; in Mark 1, 9. See 
Rob. Lex. p. 1 18. Kar6, in the verb may refer to the descent from 
the higher ground to the water, or to the entrance into the water ; 
but not to the descent from the chariot, for this verb corresponds to 
aW/Si/o-oir in v. 39, they went up, whereas the eunuch only returned 
to the carriage. 

V. 39. cic, out ofy some render here from, which confounds it 
with dfTO. — irvfVfjMy K, r, X., the Spirit of the Lord seized, carried 
away Philip, The expression asserts that he left the eunuch sud- 
denly, in obedience to a divine monition, but not that the mode of 
his departure was miraculous. This last certainly is not a neces- 
sary conclusion. — cfropcvcro, jc. r. X., for he went his way, returned 
to his country, rejoicing. x^P^^ belongs logically to a separate 
clause, but is put here for the sake of brevity. — Tradition says 
that the eunuch^s name was Indich, and that it was he who first 
preached the gospel in Ethiopia. It is certain that Christianity ex- 
isted there at an early period, but its introduction, says Neander, 
cannot be traced to any connection with his labors. 

V. 40. €vpkBn, K, r. X., not was = ^¥ (Kuin.), but was found at 
(lit. unto) Azotus, i. e. was next heard of there, after the transac- 
tion in the desert, tls arises from the idea of the journey thither. 
This place was the ancient Ashdod, now Esdud, an unimportant vil- 
lage. See Rob. Bibl. Res. II. p. 368. — noKtis does not depend on 
the participle, but on the verb, as in v. 25. The towns referred to 
are Lydda, Joppa, and others, which lay between Azotus and Cssa- 
rea. The latter place was Philip^s home. Here we find him 
again, after the lapse of more than twenty years, when the Saul 
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who was now " breathing menace and murder against the disci- 
ples '^ was entertained by him as a christian guest; see 21, 8. — 
Luke's narrative brings us frequently to Casarea. It was about 
sixty miles northwest from Jerusalem, on the Mediterranean, south 
of Carmel. It was the ancient Srparflayor nvpyos^ which Herod the 
Great had rebuilt and named Csesarea in honor of Augustus. It 
was now the residence of the Roman procurators. ItB inhabitants 
were mostly heathen ; the Jewish population was small. 



CHAPTER IX. 

V. 1-9. Christ appears to Saul on the Way to Damascus, 

V. 1. df, huty turns the attention again to Saul. — Hn connects 
this verse with 8, 3. — c/ifn«»y .... ^iwv, breathing menace and 
murder ; in 26, 11, ififuupofitvog. The figure is founded apparently 
on the fact, that a person under the excitement of strong emotion 
breathes harder and quicker, pants, struggles to give vent to the 
passion of which he is full (Wetst., Kyp., Kuin., Olsh.). vv€af 
rtvoff, to breathe of somethings to be redolent, is a different expres- 
sion. The genitive in this construction denotes properly that from 
or out of which one breathes, as the cause, source ; the accusative, 
that which one breathes, as the substance, element. See W. ^ 30. 
9. c ; Mt. § 376. Meyer translates ^/xnWoy, inhaling ; but Iv in 
this compound was generally lost ; see Tromm's Concord, s. v. — 
rf ^x^P^^' I^ ^^^ ^^ converted in A. D. 36, the high-priest 
was Jonathan, the successor of Caiaphas and a son of Ananus, or 
Annas ; but if he was converted in 37 or 38, the high-priest was 
Theophilus, another son of Annas. 

V. 2. iirurnkas^ letters^ which were not merely commendatory, 
but armed him with full power to execute his object ; see v. 14 ; 
26, 12. The Jews in every country recognized the Sanhedrim as 
their highest ecclesiastical tribunal. In v. 14 below, and in 26, 10, 
Paul says that he received his authority from the apxufmt^ and in 
22, 5, from the ir/^ccriSvrcfuoy, which are merely different modes 
of designating the Sanhedrim ; see on 4, 5. He says here that he 
had his commission from the high-priest ; which harmonizes entire- 
ly with the other passages, since the high-priest represented the 
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Sanhedrim in this tct On receiving Saul's application, he may 
have convened that body, and have been formally instructed to issue 
the letters. The proposal was sufficiently important to engage the 
attention of the entire council. — 9ls AofuurKo^ states the local desti- 
nation of the letters. This ancient capital of Syria was still an im- 
portant city, and had a large Jewish population. It lay northeast of 
Jerusalem, distant about one hundred and forty miles, which made 
for those times a journey of six or eight days. — npos rar <rvMzywytif, 
unto the synagogues^ i. e. the officers of them, who were the dpxi' 
ffwaycyos (Luke 8, 49), and the vptfrfimpoi associated with him 
(Luke 7, 3). The former term was sometimes applied to them 
both ; see 13, 15 ; Mark 5, 22. These ruleis formed a college, 
whose province it was, among other duties, to punish those who 
deserted the Jewish faith. De Wet Heb. Archceol. ^ 244. 
Hence it belonged to them to discipline those who jomed the chris- 
tian party ; or, as it was proposed in this instance, to carry them to 
Jerusalem, to aid Saul in their discovery and apprehension. — r^ 
6dw, L e. icor* i^oxiv^ofihe (well-known christian) way in regard to 
faith, manner of life, etc. ; comp. 19, 9. 23 ; 22, 4 ; 24, 14. 22. 
See the idea expressed more fully in 16, 17 ; 18, 25. W. § 20. 3. 
66o« depends on ^vm£ under the rule of appurtenance, property. 
K.<^ 273.2; a § 387. 

V. 3. h ti Tf iroptvtirBai^ ic. r. X., Note while he journeyed^ it 
c&me to pass (Hebraistic) that Ae, etc. — Aa/Murx^ depends on the 
verb (K. ^ 284. 3. 2) ; not the dative of the place whither, — 
wtpmioTfurfttp oMf ^£, a light gleamed around him. The prepo- 
sition in the verb governs auror. In 22, 6, it is repeated, according 
to the rule stated on 3, 2. In 22, 6, Paul says that the light which 
he saw was a powerful light, and in 26, 13, that it exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noonday. 

V. 4. ifKova-e^ «e. r. X. See also 22, 7 ; 26, 14. The necessary 
inference is, that Saul heard audible words, and not merely that an 
impresMon was made upon him as if he heard them. It was a part 
of the miracle that those who accompanied him heard the voice of 
the speaker, but failed to distinguish the words uttered. ' The com- 
munication was intended for Saul, and was understood, therefore, 
by him only. 

Y. 5. ris c?, Kvpu : Who art thou^ Lard ? He did not know 
yet that it was Christ who addressed him. Hence Kvpu has the 
significance which belongs to it as recognizing the fact, that an 
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angel, or perhaps God himself, was now speaking to him from 
heaven. To suppose it used by anticipation, i. e. as denoting him 
who proved to be Christ, makes it Luke^s word, and is unnatural. 
— The remainder of the verse, as it stands in the common text, 
viz. o-xXi/pdy .... XajcriYeu', has been transferred to this place from 
26,14. 

V. 6. Most of the manuscripts begin this verse with dKXd. The 
sentence Tp€fu»v .... froc^om (which the English translation has 
copied) is wanting in the best authorities. It rests chiefly upon 
some of the early versions. The words icai 6 Kuptos vp6t aMv have 
been derived from 22, 10. — dXXci occurs often before a command 
abruptly given; comp. 10, 20 ; 26, 16. W. § 57. 4; K. § 322. 
R. 12. — Kol XoXi^^ifirfrai, x. r. X. It would appear from 26, 16-18, 
diat Christ may have made to Saul, at this time, a fuller communi- 
cation than Luke has reported. The verb here does not exclude 
that supposition ; for it may import that, on his arrival in the city, 
he should be confirmed m what he had heard, or instructed further, 
in regard to his future labors. Some prefer to consider PauPs 
narrative before Agrippa as the abridged account. The message 
which Ananias delivered to Saul was a message from Christ ; and 
as the apostle makes no mention of Ananias in 26, 16 sq., it is 
very possible that he has there, for the sake of brevity, passed over 
the intermediate agency, and referred the words directly to Christ, 
which Christ communicated to him through Ananias. This would 
be merely applying the common maxim, Quod quis per alium 
facit^ id ipse fecisse putatur, 

V. 7. tl<n^K€ura» tw€ol^ stoodj stopped, speechless^ overcome by 
amazement and terror ; comp. cfu^/Soi fycyovro, in 22, 9. The ad- 
jective is more correctly written cKcot. W. § 5. 1. This verb oflen 
means to standi not as opposed to other attitudes, but to be fixed, 
stationary, as opposed to the idea of motion ; comp. 8, 38 ; Luke 
5, 2. See ^e Class. Lexx. s. v. In this sense the passage is en- 
tirely consistent with 26, 14, where it is said that when they heard 
the voice they all fell to the ground. Plainly it was not Luke^s 
object to say that they stood erect in distinction from kneeling, lying 
prostrate, and the like ; but that, overpowered by what they saw and 
heard, they were fixed to the spot ; they were unable for a time to 
speak or move. The conciliation which some adopt (Bng., Kuin.) 
is that they at first feU to the ground, but afterwards rose up and 
stood. — ^icovoiTCf luv r^ff ^i^^i hearing indeed the voice. The 
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genitive after this verb points out the source or cause of the hear- 
ing ; the accusative (see v. 4), that which one hears. See the Note 
on V. 1. In 22, 9, Paul says, in reference to the same occurrence, 
rifp de ^v^r ovk iJKavxraif rov XoXovyrdr yuoi^ which we may .render, hut 
they understood not the voice of him speaking to me. dimu»y like 
the corresponding word in other languages, means not only to hear^ 
but to hear so as to understand. Of the latter* usage, the New 
Testament furnishes other clear examples. 1 Cor. 14, 2 : ^^ For 
he that speaketh in an unknown tongue, speaketh not unto men, 
but unto God ; for no man understands him,'' — ovdtls yhp okoUi ; 
comp. V. 16, where axavti, passes into oT^t. Mark 4, 33: ^^And 
with many such parables spake he the word unto them, as they 
were able to understand it,'' -— ica^^f ifivmifTo oKovtiv. Some 
reckon here John 6, 60 ; Gal. 4, 21, and other passages. For in- 
stances of this sense in the classics, see Bob. Lex. s. v. The 
same usage exists in the Hebrew. One of the definitions of J^Dt^ 
(see Gesen. Lex. s. v. ) is to understand. In Gen. 42, 23, it is 
said that Joseph's brethren *^ knew not that he heard them " (i. e. 
understood^ in the Eng. vers.) ; ^^ for he spoke unto them by an 
interpreter." See also Gen. 11,7. The English language has 
the same idiom. We say that a person is not heard, or that we do 
not hear him, when, though we hear his voice, he speaks so low 
or indistinctly that we do not understand him. The intelligence of 
the writer forbids the idea of a palpable contradiction in the two 
passages. Since in 22, 9 we have ^yi;y, and here in v. 7 ^i^r, 
some would attribute to the genitive a partitive sense, i. e. some- 
thing of the voice, or indistinctly. But the difference does not 
hold ; for in 22, 7, Paul says of himself fiKowra ^i^r, where he 
cannot mean that he had only a confused perception of what was 
said to him. Some prefer to vary the sense of ^inf, viz. noise or 
sound in this place, but voice in 22, 9. But allowing the word to 
admit of that distinction (see on 2, 6), it is much less common than 
the proposed variation in aKov»^ and much less probable here, since 
the use of the verb would be varied in passages so remote from 
each other, whereas ^n} would have different senses in almost 
successive verses. — ^i^dewi dc dcMpoOyrcr, hut seeing no one who 
could have uttered the voice. This appears to be denied of Saul's 
companions, in opposition to what was true of him, viz. that simul- 
taneously with the light he had seen a personal manifestation of 
Christ ; comp. v. 17 ; 22, 18. To this fact it is generally supposed 
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that Paul alludes in 1 Cor. 9, 1, where he mentions his having seen 
the risen Saviour as an evidence of his equality with the other 
apostles ; see the Note on 1, 3. Neander, De Wette, Meyer, Osi- 
ander, and others, maintain this view. 

V. 8. avc4^/iCMoy .... avroC, and when his eyes were opened^ i. e. 
his eyelids, which he had spontaneously closed when struck with 
the gleaming light This expression refers usually to the recovery 
of one's eyesight, as in Matt 9, 30 ; John 9, 10. 20. etc. — wdtva 
li|9Xfirc, saw no one^ i. e. of his companions, because he was blinded ; 
not, as in V. 9, no one from whom the voice came (Bng.). The 
next clause requires this sense. 

v. 9. firi accompanies jSXcirop, where we might expect w ; comp. 
the other clause. Winer thinks (§ 59. 4) that the denial may be 
opposed to the idea that Saul might have regained his sight before 
the expiration of three days. Meyer says that the negatives are 
interchanged here. 

V. 10- 18. Ananias is sent to Saul^ and baptizes him. 

V. 10. That Ananias was one of the seventy disciples is an 
unsupported conjecture of some of the older writers. — 6 /cvpwy, i. e. 
Christ, see v. 17. — Vhit €y« =: 'JiT?. This answer implies that the 
person hears, and waits to listen further ; comp. Gen. 22, 1. 7 ; 
27, 1 ; I Sam. 3, 8, etc. 

Y. 11. On dvaoTaf,see v. 18. — ^vf»7v, alley ^ rather than street, 
" This morning," says Maundrell, " we went to see the street called 
Straight It is about half a mile in length, running from east to 
west through the city. It being narrow, and the- houses jutting 
out in several places on both sides, you cannot have a clear pros- 
pect of its length and straightness." The present name of this 
street may have come down from the age of PauL — Ta/xrfa, a na^ 
tive of Tarsus (22, 3) ; see on v. 30. — IM yap, k. t. X. This is 
mentioned as a reason why he might be sure of a favorable recep- 
tion. 

v. 12. Koi cS^cp, K. r.X., and has seen a man, (made known to 
him in the vision as) Ananias by name. — IviBkvra avr^ x^y^y V^^' 
cing hand tq>on him, as a sign of the benefit which he was to be the 
medium of communicating ; comp. on 6, 6. The expression is 
indefinite, like that in 12, 1. Lachmann thinks the authority suffi- 
cient to read riit x^H^^^ as in v. 17. — omi/SXci/^, might see again. 
This sense, out of the New Testament, is not common ; an in- 
stance of it occurs at the close of Piut de sera Num. vindicta. 
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V. 13. The reply of Ananias shows how fearful a notoriety as 
a persecutor Saul had acquired. Compare 26, 10. — * oau «im(, how 
great evils* — rots itytoks ow, thy saints^ i. e. consecrated to him, 
and so his. This term, as applied in the New Testament, refers to 
the normal or prescribed standard of christian character, rather 
than the actual one. See 1 Cor. 1, 2, as compared with 1 Cor. 
3,2; 11,21, etc. 

V. 14. fx'c ifyiwrUm, Ananias may have received letters from 
the Christians at Jerusalem ; or those who came with Saul may 
have divulged the object of the journey since their arrival. — nwr 
firucoXov/icMwr rd liwoitA otw, those who caU tiqfon^ invoke in prayer, 
thy name ; comp. 2, 21 ; 7, 59 ; 1 Cor. 1, 2. This participle is 
middle, not passive. The Greek for those on whom thy name is 
called would be like that in 15, 17. The expression here is the one 
which the Seventy commonly use to translate Dfg^^ M^j^, a well- 
known formula in the Old Testament signifying to worship, Grese- 
nius (Lex. p. 938) says : To call on the name of God is to invoke 
his name, i. e. to praise, celebrate, worship Grod. We are to attach 
to it, of course, the same sense in the New Testament. Hence 
this language, which states a fact so characteristic of the first Chris- 
tians that it fixed upon them the name of callers upon Christy shows 
that they were accustomed to offer to him divine honor. See on 
7,59. 

V. 15. trKwos fffXoyff, an instrument of choice = a chosen in- 
strument. For this use of the genitive, see on 7, 30. The similar 
examples in Greek belong rather to poetry. It is a common idiom 
in Hebrew. Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 104. — /SiuriXcoy. Paul stood as 
a witness for Christ before the governors of Cyprus, Achaia, and 
Judea, and before Herod Agrippa and Nero. — vl&v •itrpoiJX. The 
progress of the narrative will show how faithfully he executed this 
part of his missk>n. Though he was the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, he never ceased to preach to his countrymen. 

V. 16. fy« yap, x. r. X., For I will show him by experience, 
will cause him to learn in the course of his life (Bng., Mey.). Ac- 
cording to De Wette, it means that God would teach him by reve- 
lation ; but this verb is not employed to denote the communication 
of knowledge in that manner. The statement here confirms the 
declaration that Saul would accomplish so much for the cause of 
Christ ; for (yap) he was to suffer much, and his labora would be 
efficient in proportion to his sufferings. 
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y. 17. fitm. The menage of Anftnias is stated mere fully in 
22, 14 sq. — -ddfX^', hrotheTy not in a national sense (2, 29 ; 21, 1 ; 
28, 17), but in the faith of the gospel. He could address Saul 
with confidence by that title, after having received such information 
in regard to the state of his mind, and the sphere of labor to which 
Christ had called him. — *lTjatvs .... ffpxov' Luke^s account of the 
communication to Ananias passes over this part of it. -*- cal irkrf 
cr^ff, K, T. X., and mayest he JUled with the Holy Spirit^ i. e. re- 
ceive abundantly the extraordinary gifts and qualifications which he 
would need as an apostle. The expression includes moral endow- 
ments as well as miraculous powers. See the Note on 1,8. 

V. 18. ojrcireoroy .... oxrei Xenl^f^ there ftU from his eyes as if 
scales ; he experienced a sensation as if such had been the fact. 
4Krci shows that it was so in appearance, not in reality ; comp. 2, 3 ; 
6, 15, etc. The nature of the injury which his eyes had suffered 
we cannot determine ; but it is certain that the recovery from the 
injury was instantaneous and complete. We may suppose that 
Luke had often heard Paul relate how he felt at that moment -^ 
avaards^ having risen tip, and gone forth ; comp. Luke 4, 38 (see 
Rob. Lex. 8. V. 11. 1. a) ; or perhaps = having made himself 
ready ^ i. e. without delay ; comp. Luke 15, 18. On this Hebrais- 
tic use of the word, see Gesen. Lex. p. 919 ; W. § 67. 2. iS. It 
is impossible to infer from it that he was baptized on the spot. -^ 
Xafi^p rpo^, having taken food after the fast of three days, see 
V.9. 

v. 19-23. The Labors of Paul at Damascus. 

v. 19. firr^ T&p fiaOrjT&Vy with the disciples^ in private inter- 
course with them. — riyJpas nw, certain days^ denotes too brief a 
period to apply to the entire residence at Damascus (Neand., De 
Wet., Mey.). 

V. 20. ml €v6twy and immediately^ after the days spent in the 
society of the Christians there. — itc^pvaa-i t6p *lri<rcvp = Ix^pvaat 
8n 6 *hj<r<nfs ianv^ k. r. X. ; see on 3, 10. *Irj<r6vf is the individual or 
personal name of the Saviour ; and it was the apostle's object to 
establish the identity of Jesus with the Son of God, or tne promised 
Messiah ; comp. v. 22. 

v. 21. 6 iropBrians^ who destroyed ^ put to death ; see 22, 3. — 
Svofta TtniTo, viz. that of Jesus, v. 20. The form of the remark 
adapts itself to the narrative. — &^, hither^ after a verb of motion ; 
18 
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here in y. 14. — - th nvn anticipates the next clause. — For af>x**pf^% 
see on 4, 6. — The astonishment expressed here proceeded from 
the Jews, whom Paul addressed in the synagogues. Most of the 
Christians at Damascus must have heen apprised of the change in 
his character beJTore he appeared in public. 

y. 22. ZoOXor dc, K. r. X., But Saul was more strengthened^ L e. 
in his faith, see 16, 5 ; Rom. 4, 20. This remark describes his 
state after the lapse of some time subsequent to his conversion. It 
is made apparently, not merely to indicate his christian progress, 
but to suggest why he preached with such convincing power. — 
<ru/ii3t/3a(«oy, x. r. \,y proving that this one is the Christ, o^r re- 
calls *bi<nvp in v. 20 the more readily, because rvOro intervenes in 
V. 21. 

V. 23 - 25. The Flight of Paul from Damascus. 

y. 23. »g i€ .... Inmii^ Now when many days were aecom- 
plished. At this place, probably, we are to insert the journey into 
Arabia, which the apostle mentions in Gal. 1, 17. So Neander, 
Hemsen, Meyer, and others. That Luke makes no allusion to this 
journey agrees with the summary character of his history generally, 
in relation to the early portion of PauPs life. It will be observed, 
he does not say that the ^^ many days ^^ were all spent at Damas- 
cus, but that many had elapsed since his first arrival, before the 
escape which took place under the circumstances narrated. Hence 
the language leaves us at liberty to suppose that he passed more or 
less of the intermediate period elsewhere. The time that Paul 
was absent in Arabia belongs probably to the earlier part of the 
^fupcu Uavai^ rather than the later; for in Gal. 1, 17 he mentions 
Arabia before Damascus, as if the former country was the first 
important scene of his apostleship. The time which he spent in 
Arabia formed not improbably a large part of the three years be- 
fore his return to Jerusalem ; for that supposition explains best the 
fact that he was still so unknown there as a Christian, see v. 26. 
Some critics, as Olshausen, Ebrard, Sepp, would place the excur- 
sion into Arabia between v. 25 and v. 26. The objection to that 
view is, that the apostle must then have come back to Damascus 
{naktp viFforptylta tit Aafia(rK6vy in Gral. 1, 17) in the face of the 
deadly hostility on the part of the Jews which had already driven 
him from that city. 

y. 24. lyvnaOti r^ 2avXy, became known by Saul, to him. For 
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the dative after the passive, see on 5, 9. The discovery enabled 
the apostle to escape the danger. — iraper^pow ras miXasy watched the 
gates y i. e. with the aid of soldiers whom Aretas placed at their dis- 
posal,' so that the act of guarding the city could be ascribed to the 
Jews, as in this passage, or to Aretas, as in 2 Cor. 11, 32. The 
Jews at this time were influential as well as numerous at Damascus, 
and could easily enlist the government on their side. — dia toO rtl- 
xovsj through the traZZ, is defined by dm Bvpl^g^ through a loindow^ 
in 2 Cor. 11, 33, i. e. through an aperture in the wall, or, more 
probably, through the window of a house overhanging the wall. 
Compare Josh. 2, 15 ; 1 Sam. 19, 12. Houses are built in that 
manner, in Eastern countries, at the present day. The traditional 
spot of PauPs escape is on the south side of the city. 

V. 26-31. Paul returns to Jerusalem^ and from there goes to 

Tarsus. 

V. 26. trapay€v6fjitvos. Paul made this journey to Jerusalem in 
A. D. 39. See Intioduct. § 6. 1. — Ko\\a<r0<u^ to associate with 
them as one of their own faith. — vavrts c^/3oCm), k, t. X. If Paul 
had spent most of the last three years at Damascus, we should 
suppose that the report of his labors during that time would have 
reached Jerusalem, and prepared the way for his more cordial re- 
ception. On the contrary, if he had been withdrawn for the most 
part from their knowledge, in the more retired region of Arabia, it 
is less surprising that they now regarded him with suspicion. The 
language, according to either view, it will be observed, does not 
affirm that they had never heard of his conversion, but that they 
could not readily persuade themselves that it was sincere. The 
sudden appearance of Voltaire in a circle of Christians, claiming to 
be one of them, would have been something like this return of 
Saul to Jerusalem as a professed disciple. 

V. 27. Bapvapas stood high among the disciples at Jerusalem 
(4, 36; 11,22). No one out of the circle of the apostles could 
have interposed a more powerful word in behalf of Saul. — dtiyyif- 
attroy related f idly i since they may have heard a report of the oc- 
currence, but had received no definite information concerning it. 
He could add also bis own personal testimony to the truth of what 
had come to their ears. — iwr .... iimppTjcuuraro. He had been 
himself probably a witness of PauPs zeal at Damascus ; and for 
that reason, and because his labors there were more recent, he says 
nothing of the residence in Arabia. 
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V. 28. iw it^ aurwy was with them^ during fiAeen dajB, see 
Gral. 1, 18. —» ^hnroptvoiums rnxi ianptvoiA/fPos^t L e. in the exercise of 
his ministry, as results from the next clause ; comp. 1,21. This 
Hebraism denotes properly a public or official manner of life 
(Euin., Mey.). 

v. 29. irp^ TOW 'tkXtiwionu. See the Note on 6, 1. He ad- 
dressed himself to them because he himself was a foreign Jew, and 
was familiar with the Greek, which they also spoke. It has been 
conjectured that one of the festivals may have been in progress at 
this time, and that these Hellenists had come to Jerusalem on that 
account Compare John 12, 20. *- mxctpovy. Note the imper- 
fect. They were not satisfied with a single attempt to take his 
life. 

V. 30. imypwrtf dc o2 cidfX^, The hrtthren having ascertained 
it. Paul acted, therefore, in conformity with their advice. We 
learn from 22, 17, that another motive concurred with this : he was 
informed in a vision that God would have him occupy a different 
field of labor. Without that revelation he might have thought it 
best to remain, in defiance of the present danger, and notwithstand- 
ing the importunity of his friends ; comp. 21, 13. It is a mark of 
truth that we find Luke stating the outward impulse, the apostle the 
inner ground. — In nrnfyayoy the preposition marks the descent to 
the sea-coast — For Ce^sarea, see on 8, 40* — «al c^oirecrrviXay, 
K. T. X., and they sent him forth to Tarsus. This city was the 
capital of Cilicia, on the river Cydnus. It possessed at this time a 
literary reputation which rivalled that of Athens and Alexandria. 
It had received important political privileges both from Antony and 
Augustus, but did not enjoy the right of Roman citizenship. See 
the Note on 22, 29. — We might conclude from the statement here, 
that Paul went directly to Tarsus by sea. That inference^ it has 
been said, contradicts Gal. 1, 21, where, speaking of this journey, 
Paul puts Syria before Cilicia, as if he went to the latter country 
through the former. It is to be noticed that these two countries are 
always named in that order (see 15, 23. 41), and that order agrees 
with the land-route from Jerusalem to Cilicia, which was the one 
more commonly taken. Hence Paul may have adhered to that 
order in Gal. 1, 21, from the force of association, though in this 
instance he went first to Cilicia, and from there made missionary 
excursions into Syria. But if any one prefers, he can suppose, with 
De Wette, that Paul took ship 'at Ceosarea^ and then landed again at 
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Seleucia ; or with Winer, Rikkert, and others, that Syria, in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, included a part of the region between 
Jerusalem and Caesarea. The term had sometimes that wider 
sense. Some have fixed on Caesarea in the north of Palestine as 
the place meant here ; hut in that case the epithet which distin- 
guishes the less celebrated city from the other would have been 
added, as in Matt. 16, 13 ; Mark 8, 27. 

In these regions of Syria and Cilicia, Paul remained about four 
years; see on 11, 26. That he was occupied during this time in 
laboring for the spread of the gospel, is not only to be inferred from 
the character of the man, but is distinctly intimated in Gal. 1, 
21 - 23. Further, in the sequel of the narrative (15, 23. 41), we 
find churches existing here, the origin of which is unknown, unless 
we suppose that they were planted by PauPs instrumentality at this 
time. It is not an irrelevant reflection, that during this residence in 
his native land " some of those christian ^ kinsmen,^ whose names 
are handed down to us (Rom. 16, 7. 11. 21), possibly his sister, 
the playmate of his childhood, and his sister's son, who after- 
wards saved his life (23, 16 sq.), may have been gathered by his 
exertions into the fold of Christ'' The apostle reappears next in 
11,25. 

V, 31-35. Peter preaches at Lydda^ and hedU a Paralytic. 

V. 31. al flip odp^ K, r. X., The churches now .... hadpeace^ i. e. 
vest from the persecution which they had suffered since the death 
of Stephen. It had continued for three years ; see v. 26. Luke 
does not mention the cause of this respite. As Lardner, De Wette, 
and others suggest, it may have been owing to the troub^ excited 
by the order of Caligula, to have his image set up in the temple. 
(Jos. Antt. 18. 8. 2-9.) The Jews may have been too much en- 
grossed by their opposition to that measure to pursue the Christians. 
— o^v is here resumptive ; comp. 8, 4 ; 11, 19 ; 19, 32. It takes 
up again the main thread of the history after the digression relating 
to Paul. Meyer makes it illative from v. 3 - 30, as if the peace 
was the result of Paul's conversion. But as that event occurred so 
soon aflter the death of Stephen, it leaves too brief an interval for 
the persecution. — VakiKaias. This is our only notice of the exist- 
ence of churches in that native land of the apostles. — olKodoftovfuptu^ 
being built up^ i. e. in faith and piety ; see 1 Cor. 8, 1 ; 14, 4 ; 
1 Thea. 5, 11> etc. It is contrary to usage to understand it of ex- 
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tenial organization. It does not refer to the increase of numbers, 
since that is the idea of the verb which follows. — noptvofianu = 
^^n, walking ; a common Hebraism, to denote a course of conduct 
— T^ <l>6Pf T€v Kuplov^ in the fear of the Lord^ in conformity with 
that state of mind ; dative of rule or manner. W. ^ 31. 3. b. ^ 
Mil rj irapojcX^orrt rav 6ytav irvtvftaros^ belongs not tO iropcvoficMU, but 
to €w\rj&uycvroj of which it assigns the cause : and by the aid 
(Kuin., Mey., Rob.) of the Holy Spirit were multiplied. That 
sense of napakXi^crti is not certain. De Wette understands by it 
the power of consolatory discourse conferred by the Spirit ; comp. 
4,36. 

v. 32. Peter may have left Jerusalem soon after the departure 
of Paul ; see on V. 27. — hupxoitx¥w^ k. r. X., passing through all 
the believers in that part of the country. Supply here dyUw (Bng.; 
Mey., De Wet), not roirw (Kuin.) ; comp. 20, 25; Rom. 15, 28. 
The narrative assumes that the gospel had been preached here al- 
ready ; and this was a tour of visitation. — nu, aZso, includes the 
saints at Lydda among the iravr»y. That village, says Dr. Robin- 
son, was ten or twelve miles southeast from Joppa. 

V. 33. His name may indicate that JBneas was a Greek, or 
Hellenistic Jew. He was probably a believer, as faith was usually 
required of those who received the benefits of the gospel. — c( Mr 
3jer^, since eight years^ for so long a time. — KpafiParf^ pallet^ as 
in 5, 15. 

V. 34. <rrp&(rw tnavrfj Spread for thyself i. e. thy bed, not in 
future (Kuin.), but immediately (De Wet, Mey.). Others had per- 
formed that office for him hitherto. He was now to evince his 
restoration by an act which had been the peculiar evidence of his 
infirmity. The object of the verb suggests itself; it is not strictly 
an ellipsis. W. § 66. 7. a. 

v. 35. tJdop ovTor, saw him after his recovery, whom they had 
known before as a confirmed paralytic. — ircbref may be restricted, 
as suggested on 3, 18. — t6v 2apmva = p'^B^, the Plain. It 
extended along the sea-coast from Joppa to Ceesarea. Here the 
part nearest to Lydda appears to be meant Some have thought 
(Win. Realw. II. p. 383) that Saron may designate here a village 
of that name. — ocmvr cvrcarpc^oF, k. t. X., whoy influenced by the 
miracle, turned unto the Lord^ see v. 42; not who had turned 
(Kuin.). In the latter case, the import of the remark would be 
that the miracle was a credible one, because it was so well attested. 
Such an apologetic mterest is foreign to Luke's manner. 
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V. 36 - 43. Peier visits Joppa. 

V. 36. *Ioini27, northwest from Lydda (see on v. 32), the present 
Japha, or Jaffa. — Tabitha = KI9';)Q is Chaldee, and means a 
gaxeUe, We may infer from it her Jewish origin. To her Greek 
friends she may have been known also by the other name. — mX 
iktrifUHTwciv, and especially alms, deeds of charity ; Kaly explicative. 
V. 37. Xovo-aiTCf, jc. T. X., having washed, they placed her in the 
upper chamber of the house where they were. As the limitation 
suggests itself, the article is omitted. W. § 18. 1. It is mserted, 
V. 39, because there it points back to this place. It was customary 
among the Hebrews for women to perform this rite ; but as Luke 
would specify here the act rather than the agency, he employs the 
masculme of the participle, equivalent to the indefinite ^^ they.'' W. 
§ 27. 5. 

V. 38. iyyvg governs ^Iothtu as an adverb. The distance was 
mentioned on v. 32. — aircoretXay. It is not said that they sent for 
him with any definite expectation of a miracle. It was natural that 
they should desire his presence and sympathy at such a time. 

V. 39. €U tA v7r€p^ov. The body was usually kept here when 
for any reason the interment was delayed. See Jahn's Archseol. 
^ 204 ; Win. Realw. I. p. 467. They had been waiting in this 
instance for the arrival of Peter. — cd xnpaiy the toidows, who had 
been the objects of her benevolence, and who now mourned the 
death of their benefactress. Every one must be struck at the 
natural manner in which this beautiful incident is introduced. — 
&ra, K. r. X., not which = d, but all which, or those which (10, 45) 
she made while she was ttnth them. The idea is not that they ex- 
hibited all the garments which she had made, but that those which 
they exhibited, and which perhaps they wore at the time, were all 
made by her. ' Observe that the nouns which precede are destitute 
of the article. 

v. 40. c«cj3(iXa»y .... irapTos, But having put all forth, caused them 
to retire ; not with violence, see Mark 5, 40 ; John 10,4. The object 
may have been to secure himself from observation and interruption, 
while he prayed with fervor and agony. Elisha pursued the same 
course, for the same reason probably, when he restored to life the 
Shunamite's son ; see 2 Kings 4, 33 ; also Matt 9, 25. — irpofnjv^aTo, 
Peter would address his prayer to Christ ; for the apostles wrought 
their miracles in his name ; see v. 34 ; 3, 6. 16 ; 4, 10. — omWti;^!, 
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arise^ stand erect Peter speaks as one who felt assured that his 
prayer had prevailed, see Matt 17, 20. 

V. 42. ryvvcTo draws its subject from the context, viz. the mira- 
cle. — ffVi t6v KvfHWj upon the Lord^ Christ, whose gospel had been 
so signally attested as true. 

v. 43. Peter remained here many days^ because the place was 
large, and the people evinced a preparation for the reception of the 
word. — /3vp<r<i, a tanner. The more scrupulous Jews regarded 
such an occupation as unclean, and avoided those who pursued it 
The conduct of Peter here shows that he did not carry his preju* 
dices to that extent 



CHAPTER X. 

V. 1-8. The Vision of Comelius^ the Centurion, 

V. 1. fKOToynpxrft is oAen interchanged with tKorwnipx^ (21, 
32 ; 22, 25, etc.). The first is the prevalent form in the later 
Greek. W. ^ 8. 1. The word has a uniform termination in some 
copies of the text. — cvfiprfs *lrukuafs. Some suppose this cohort to 
have belonged to the Ugio lialica^ or Italiea prima, of which we 
read in Tacitus (Hut 1. 59, 64, etc.) ; but the fact stated by Dio 
Cassius (55. 24) is overlooked, that this legion was raised by Nero, 
and consequently was not in existence at this period of our nar- 
rative. While no ancient writer has led any notice confirming 
Luke's accuracy in this passage, it so happens that an inscription in 
Gruter * informs us that volunteer Italian cohorts served in Syria, 
i. e. Italian or Roman soldiers, who enlisted of their own accord, 
instead of being obliged to perform military service (see Diet of 
Antt art. Velones), It is generally supposed that the Roman 
cohorts, instead of being incorporated always with a particular 
legion, existed often separately. It is probable that such an inde* 
pendent cohort was now stationed at Ceesarea, called the Italian, 
because it consisted of native Italians, whereas the other cohorts in 
Palestine were levied for the most part from the country itself. See 

* Copied in Ackerman's Numismatic Illnatrattoin of the Narrative Por- 
tions of the New Teetament, p. 34. 
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Jos. Antt. 14. 15. 10 ; Bell. Jud. 1. 17. 1. Compare the Note on 
27, 1. It is worthy of remaric, as Tholuck* suggests, that Luke 
places this Italian cohort precisely here. Ceesarea was the resi- 
dence of the Roman procurator (see on 8, 40) ; and it was im- 
portant that he should have there a hody of troops on whose fidelity 
he could rely. 

V. 2. €vcr€)3i)ff .... 6t6v, The centurion was, therefore, a 
worshipper of Jehovah ; hut the language does not oblige us to 
suppose that he had submitted to circumcision, or had avowed pub- 
licly the Jewish faith. That opinion disagrees with v. 28. 34 ; 11, 
1.8; 15, 7 ; for those passages show that he was regarded by the 
Jews at this time as belonging still to a heathen community. Cor- 
nelius was one of those men, so numerous in this effete age of 
idolatry, who were yearning for a better worship, and under that im- 
pulse had embraced the pure theism of the Old Testament, so much 
superior to every other form of religion known to them. They at- 
tended the synagogues, heard and read the Scriptures, practised 
some of the Jewish rites, and were in a state of mind predisposing 
them to welcome the gospel of Christ when it was announced to 
them. This class of persons furnished the greater part of the first 
Gentile converts. They appear often in the Acts. — r^ Xa^, the 
people^ viz. of the Jews ; comp. v. 42 ; 26, 17. 23 ; 28, 17. Per- 
haps Luke 7, 5 brings to view one of the ways in which he applied 
his benefactions. 

V. 3. €P &pdfiaTi may be understood of an inner or of an outward 
vision (Neand.). — <l>av€p&sy distinctly, applies better to a perceptive 
act than to an act of consciousness. ctScv is ambiguous in that 
respect. — Unless &pa» stands for ^pq, (W. ^ 32. 6), o^ the ninth 
hour^ it denotes the time during which the vision occurred ; comp. 
Rev. 3, 3. ivvarrjy was one of the Jewish hours of prayer (3, 1.) 

V. 4. rl €<mi What is it which is designed or desired ? — For 
icvpcc, see the remark on 9, 5. — m^av is appropriate to vpotrtvxaiy 
but applies only per zeugma to Iktrjijwrwai, In v. 31 the nouns 
have different verbs. — tls livriiiwrvvw^for a memorial, as stich (see 
on 7, 21), i. e. he was now to receive evidence of his being remem- 
bered, inasmuch as God was about to open a way for his attain- 
ment of the peace of mind which he had so anxiously sought. 

V. 5. Joppa was about thirty miles south of Ceesarea. — /irra- 

* Die GlaubwQrdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte, p. 174. 
19 
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iTf/i^ is middle, because he was to execute the act through the 

ageucy of others. K. § 250. R. 2; B. ^ 135. 8. — Si/mom 

Urrpot, Both names are given, so as to prevent mistake as to the 
individual whom they were to find. This, too, is the reason for 
describing so minutely his place of abode. 

V. 6. wapa AiXao-croy, by the sea-sIiorCj viz. that of the Mediter^ 
ranean. Luke states a fact here ; the ground of it we learn from 
other sources. The sanatory laws of the ancients, it is said, re- 
quired tanners to live out of the city ; ^^ non solum ob mortua ani- 
malia, quorum usum ipsa eorum opifieii ratio efflagitabat, sed etiam 
ob foetidos in eorum ofiicinis et sedibus odoros et sordes.'^ * The 
convenient prosecution of their business required that they should 
be near the water. — ovros Xakr/ati <rot ri w* dfi irotf Ir, at the close of 
this verse, in the common text, was inserted in conformity with 
9,6; 10,32. 

Y. 7. »f dc avriKB^v^ k, r. X* He despatched the messengers, 
therefore, on the same day, although it was so far advanced (v. 3) ; 
comp. cfovn^r in v. 33. — 6 \akmy must be taken as imperfect; 
comp. John 9, 8 (De Wet). — t»p vpoa-KaprtpoiJVT^y avr^^ of those 
(sc. soldiers) who waited upon Aim, who stood ready to perform 
those personal services which he might require. KuinoePs idea is 
that they acted as a house-sentry. — Mvatff^ accords with the descrip- 
tion of the centurion^s family in v. 2. 

V. 9 - 16. The Vuion of Peter, 

V. 9. rj inavpunf, on the morrow, after their departure from 
Ceesarea. — iir\ t6 dtifta^ upon the howe^ the roof of it, which, ac- 
cording to the Oriental manner, was fiat, or but slightly inclined. 
It was the place often chosen for the performance of religious du- 
ties. Jahn^s Archeeol. § 34. 

V. 10. npoairt^vof occurs only here. The law of analogy shows 
it to be iniensvve^ very hungry. — flB€\e yfvaratrBai^ desired to eat; 
not would have eaten. — jrapaaioivaCovrov dc iKtivftv^ While they now 
(not btU) were preparing j i. e. for the evening repast ; see v. 9. 
The pronoun refers to those in the family where Peter was enter- 
tained. — (Korairif = iv ffrvcv/iflTi (Rev. 1, 10), i. e. a trance^ or rap- 
ture^ whereby (if we may so express it) he was transported out of 
himself, and put into a mental state in which he could discern ob- 

* Walch, Dissertationes in Acta Apostolorum, Vol. I. p. 125, 3d ed. 
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jects beyond the apprehension of man's natural powers. See 
11,5; 22, 17. — In the mode of instruction which God employed 
in this instance, he adapted himself to the peculiar circumstances in 
which Peter was placed. " The divine light that was making its 
way to his spirit revealed itself in the mirror of sensible images, 
which proceeded from the existing state of his bodily frame." 
(Neand.) 

y. 11. cTKcvoff rt, a certain vessel j receptacle, which w 666vrjv 
fKyakrjv describes more definitely as a great sheet. — Titrtrafxruf .... 
yrjs^ bound at four comers^ i. e. with cords, and (thus) let down 
upon the earth. This is the common view, and, I think, the correct 
one. Meyer understands fyx^^ of the four comers of heaven, i. e. 
east, west, north, and south, to which the cords suspending the 
sheet were fastened. Neander inclines to that interpretation. — 
Liachmann expunges M^yAvov koi^ after A, B, C, and some other 
authorities ; but probably the omission of the words in 11, 5 led to 
their omission here. 

Y. 12. vavra ra rerpajrobay all the quadrupeds^ i. e. as to their 
varieties, not individually. See W. § 17. 10. b. — The text here is 
confused, rrjs yrjs is to be retained, no doubt, but should follow 
ffymru (Lachm., Mey., Tschdf.). — km, to Br)pia before koL to c/wm 
is not found in the controlling manuscripts. It is evident that the 
text in 11, 6 has influenced the text in this passage. 

V. 13. avaards. See on 9, 18. Yet Peter may have been 
kneeling, or reclmingf at that moment (Mey.). -^^o-oy koI <t)aY€^ 
slay and eat, i. e. any one of the creatures exhibited to him, with- 
out regard to the distinction of clean or unclean. 

V. 14. irair, preceded by the negative, is a Hebraism for ovdev ; 
comp. Matt. 24, 22 ; Rom. 3, 20 ; Eph. 5, 5. The two modes of 
expression present the idea from different points of view. That of 
the Hebrews excepts every thing from the action of the verb ; that 
of the Greeks subjects nothing to it. Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 149. 1 ; 
W. § 26. 1. — Koiu6v is the opposite of clytov, common^ unholy. As 
this sense was unusual, the more explicit oKoBaprrov follows. 

V. 15. 6, 6 Btof cKo^dpurc, What God has cleansed^ i. e. declared 
by this symbolic act to be clean. Verbs in Hebrew have often this 
declarative sense ; comp. Lev. 13, 3. 8. 13 ; 16, 30 ; Ezek. 43, 3 • 
Jer. 1, 10, etc. See Gesen. Heb. Lex. s. X^i6. An approximating 
usage exists in Greek. — <rv pJi kouwv^ call not thou common, av is 
contrasted with BtU, It is not usual to insert the first or second per-* 
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sonal pronoun as the subject of a verb, unless it be emphatic. E. 
§ 302. 1 ; B. ^ 129. 14. The imperative is present because he 
was committing the prohibited act at the time. Compare the Note 
on 7, 60. 

V. 16. TWTo refers to the repetition of the voice, not to the 
vision as seen three times. Those who understand it in the latter 
way overlook iraXur cjc dcmpov just before. The command was 
reiterated, in order to impress the words more deeply on the mind 
of Peter. 

V. 17-23. The Messengers arrive at Joppa, 

V. 17. ditiTFoptij was perplexed^ uncertain. — rl itv tufy what it 
might he^ signify ; comp. Luke 8, 9 ; John 10, 6. He must have 
been convinced that such a revelation was not designed merely to 
announce the abolition of a ceremonial custom ; but it was not yet 
evident to him how much the principle comprehended, and espe- 
cially in what practical manner he was to exhibit his liberation from 
the scruples by which he had been bound hitherto. — t ct2^c, tohich 
he had seen ; comp. on 1, 2. — ital Idou^ then behold^ as in 1, 10. — 
difpwT^crayrc^, a Strengthened sense, Aortn^ inquired out^ — cirlrAr 
trvkmifa, at the gate^ which opened direcdy into the house or court ; 
not the porchy vestibule, since the more splendid houses only had 
that appendage ; comp. Matt. 26, 71 (De Wet). 

v. 18. <f>a>yi7craFrcf, sc. rmi (see V. 7), or, less definitely, having 
called^ announced their presence. — c2 (eviCrrai^ if he lodges. The 
present tense turns the question into a direct form. W. § 42. 4. 

V. 19. duvBvfuwfuvov is stronger than ivBvyjovyJevov in the com- 
mon text : earnestly considering. The first is the better attested 
word. — T/9Ciff after S3fbp€s should be omitted. It was added from 
V. 7; 11,11. 

Y. 20. cXka^ hUy turns the discourse to a new point ; comp. 
9, 6. — iirfih tuucptvojjxposy making no scruple^ L e. to go with them, 
although they are heathen. — ey^ = nvcvfia in v. 19. 

V. 21. rovs dTr^arakfifVQUS dir6 rod KopinjXlav irp6f avrop defines 
&fbpas ; and since, in the public reading of the Scriptures, a new 
section began here, the words were necessary in order to suggest 
the connection. This accounts for our finding them in a few 
copies. The preponderant testimony is against them. 

V. 22. fiaprvpovfjuevos occurs, as in 6, 3. — ixprffwriir&rf^ WOS di' 

vinely instructed ; comp. Matt. 2, 12. In the classics this word 
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refers to a communication made in reply to a question ; but in the 
New Testament and the Septuagint it drops that relative sense. — 
prifutra, tDords^ instruction ; comp. XoX^ovt crot in v. 32. The first 
account of the vision (v. 4 sq.) omits this particular. 

V. 23 - 33. Peter proceeds to Ccesarea, 

V. 23. rj ciravptoy, on the morrow after the arrival of the mes- 
sengers. — TWig r^v ddcX^v. They are the six men mentioned in 
11, 12. We are not informed of their object in accompanying the 
apostle. They may have gone as his personal friends merely, or 
from a natural desire to know the result of so extraordinary a sum- 
mons. In his defence before the church at Jerusalem (see 11, 1 
sq.), Peter appealed to these brethren to confirm his statements. 
Some have conjectured that he may have foreseen the necessity of 
that justification, and took- the precaution to secure the presence of 
those who would be acknowledged as impartial Jewish witnesses. 

V. 24. T^ eirav/Mov, on the morrow after leaving Joppa. They 
occupied a part of two days in the journey. — For ci^ repeated in the 
verb and before the noun, see on 3, 2. — row dpayicaiovs ^iXovr, his 
intimate friends. The classical writers combine the words with 
that meaning (Kypk., Wetst.). 

y. 25. »s dc, K. r. X., Now as it came to pass that Peter was 
entering J Cornelius having met him^ viz. at the door, or in the court 
of the house. The first interview appears to have taken place 
there, and then the centurion and the apostle proceeded to the room 
where the company was assembled ; see v. 27. — twl To{ts iMw^ 
upon thefeet^ viz. of Peter, which he may have embraced at the 
same time ; comp. Matt 28, 9. — ir/Nxrcjcvvi/crey, reverenced^ viz. by 
prostrating himself in the Oriental manner. Since Cornelius ac- 
knowledged Jehovah as the true God, and must have regarded him 
as the only proper object of worship, it is difiicult to believe that he 
intended this as an act of religious homage. The description of his 
character in v. 2 and v. 22 cannot be easily reconciled with the 
imputation of such a design. See more on the next verse. 

y. 26. aMv jP/cipe, raised him up^ caused him to rise by the 
command addressed to him. — kqy^ avrosy k, r. X., J tdso myself am 
a man^ as well as you. Peter may have been surprised at such a 
mode of salutation from a Roman, whose national habits were so 
different ; he had reason to fear that the centurion had mistaken his 
character, was exceeding the proper limits of the respect due from 
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one man to another ; he recoiled at the idea of the possibility of 
having a homage tendered to him, which might partake of the rev- 
erence that belongs only to God. In other words, it is more prob- 
able that Peter, in his concern for the divine honor, warned the 
centurion against an act which he apprehended, than that the cen- 
turion committed an act so inconsistent with his religious faith. 
That inconsistency is so much the less to be admitted, because 
Peter had just been represented in the vision so distinctly as a man. 
The apostles claimed no ability to know the hearts. or thoughts of 
men, except as their actions revealed them. Compare with this 
conduct of Peter that of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra ( 14, 14 sq.). 
The Saviour, on the contrary, never repressed the disposition of his 
disciples to think highly of his rank and character. He never re- 
minded them of the equality of his nature with their own^ or inti- 
mated that the honor paid to him was excessive. He received their 
homage, whatever the form in which they offered it, however excited 
the state of mind which prompted it. This different procedure on 
the part of Christ we can ascribe only to his consciousness of a 
claim to be acknowledged as divine. 

V. 27. crwofuXtty avr^, conversing with him (Whl., Rob.). Ac- 
companying him may be a more exact etymological sense, but is 
less appropriate. 

V. 28. lirLuTturBt^ ye know well ; see on 19, 15. — «f, how^ or 
= or*, that. See W. § 57. 5. — oBifurov^ unlawful. The Jews 
professed to ground this view on the laws of Moses ; but they could 
adduce no express command for it, or just construction of any com- 
mand, in the Old Testament. — «oXAa<r^at, k. t. X., to associate with 
(5, 15), or come unto^ one of another nation. The second verb 
evolves the sense of the first. — dXkcxfyuKe^ is applied to the Philis- 
tines in 1 Sam. 13, 3 -^ 5 (Sept.), and to the Greeks in 1 Mace. 4, 12. 
It has been said that Luke has betrayed here an ignorance of Jew- 
ish customs ; since the Jews, though they refused to eat with the 
uncircumcised (Gal. 2, 12), did not avoid all intercourse with 
them. But the objection presses the language to an extreme. We 
are to limit such general expressions by the occasion and the nature 
of the subject. The intercourse with the Gentiles, represented here 
as so repugnant to Jewish ideas, was such intercourse as had now 
taken place ; it was to enter the houses of the heathen, partake free- 
ly of their hospitality, recognize their social equality. In accordance 
with this, we find KoXKaaOai exchanged for aw€<f>ay€s, in 11, 3 ; the 
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word there may be supposed to define the word here. De Wette 
objects that the act of eating has not been mentioned ; but it is not 
mentioned anywhere, and yet the subsequent accusation against 
the apostle alleges it as the main offence. The act was, doubt- 
less, a repeated one ; see v. 48. ^n instance of it may have pre- 
ceded the utterance of the words here in question. Nothing would 
be more natural, at the close of such a journey, than that the travel- 
lers should be supplied with the means of refreshment before enter- 
ing formally on the object of the visit. Considered in this light, 
Peter's declaration in this verse agrees entirely with that of Jose- 
phus (Cont. Ap. 2. 28) : ^^ Those foreigners (<i\Xo^vXoc) who come 
to us without submitting to our laws, Moses permitted not to have 
any intimate connections with us '' ; see also lb. 2. 36. Ck)mpare 
John 18, 28. — jcal ifsol^ k. r. X., and (in opposition to that Jewish 
feeling) God has shown me, etc. ; not hut (Eng. vers.). 

V. 29. ti6 fcai, K. r. X., Therefore I also came^ i. e. he was not 
only instructed, but obeyed the instruction, sal connects ^\Bov with 
e8c((e. — dvavnpprjfr^s = iamfi^i^ok^s^ without delay (Heysch.). It 
is a later Greek word. — tiw koyi^'t with what reason^ for what ob- 
ject; dative of the ground or motive. W. § 31. 3. b, Peter was 
already apprised that Cornelius had sent for him in consequence of 
a revelation, but would desire naturally to hear a fuller statement 
of the circumstapce^ from the centuriou himself. The recital may 
have been necessary, also, for the information of those who had 
assembled. 

V. 30. dwh rerfipnjs ^/xcpas, «. t. X., has received different ex- 
planations. 1. From the fourth day (prior to the vision) unto this 
tiour^ i. e. unto an hour corresponding to that which was then pass- 
ing, viz. the ninth (Hnr., Neand., De Wet). According to this 
view, Cornelius had been fasting four days at the time of the an- 
gel's appearance to him. 2 From the fourth day (reckoned back- 
ward from the present) unto this hour J was fastings i. e. he had 
kept a fast of four days, up to that time, having seen the angel on 
the first of them (Mey.). That sense would seem to require the 
present or perfect ; ^fn/v represents the fast as having terminated, 
and so would exclude Tavnjs rrjt &pa9. 3. Four days ago I was 
fasting unto this hour^ i. e. he had seen the vision at the ninth 
hour on the fourth day from that on which he was then speaking. 
How long the fast had continued before that event is left undecided 
(Bng., Ruin,, Olsh., Eng, vers.). This yiew agrees with the npm- 
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ber of days which had elapsed since the angePs communication 
(▼iz. four ; see y. 7, 9, 23, 24) ; but it is not proved that airo can 
mean ago = wpo (see 1 Ck)r. 2, 7 ; 2 Cor. 12, 2). 4. Some explain 
four days ago from the morning until the ninth hour ; which employs 
the preposition as before, and renders miornmp almost unmeaning. 
— Ifiu/iv is an imperfect middle, rare out of the later Greek. W. 
^ 14. 2. b; B. § 108. IV. 2. — A/xv is like the accusative in v. 3. 
'— aifiip cv co-^TTt Xaforp^ = Syytkw rov $€ov in V. 3. See 1, 11. 

V. 31. ^ wpo&fvj^ refers more especially to his prayer at this 
time. But the answer to this prayer was^ an answer to his other 
prayers, since the burden of them had doubtless been, that God 
would lead him to a clearer knowledge of the truth, and enable 
him to attain the repose of mind which a conscience enlightened, 
but not yet ^^ purged from a sense of evil," made it impossible for 
him to enjoy. Hence ir/xxrcvxai in v. 4 could be exchanged here 
for the singular. 

V. 32. vtfiyjrw oJy, Send^ therefore^ because in this way he 
would obtain the evidence that he was approved. — fwroxaXrom ex- 
emplifies the usage of the middle noticed on v. 5. 

V. 33. i^avrrjt agrees with the narrative in v. 7. — koK&s entHtf 
frasj thou Jiast done well ; a common phrase expressive of the grati- 
fication which a person derives from the act of another (Wetst, 
Raph.). For the construction, comp. Phil. 4, 14. — ivwruw rov 
^€ov, in the sight of Godj with a consciousness of his presence ; 
and hence prepared to hear and obey his message. This is a rea- 
son why Peter should speak with freedom and confidence. " Terra 
bona; indo fructus celerrimus." (Bng.) 

V. 34 - 43. The Address of Peter. 

V. 34. See the remark on dpoiias ro vrofia in 8, 35. — vpwromo' 
\rfimjs is a word coined to express concretely the idea of 0*30 Ktf 3 : 
respecter of persons^ i. e. here partial in the way of regarding one 
man as better than another, on the ground of national descent. 

V. 35. d€KTos alr^ coTi, is acceptable to him^ i. e. his righteousness, 
his obedience to the divine will, as far as it extends, is as fully ap- 
proved of God, though he be a Gentile, as if he were a Jew. It is 
evident from jcoroXa/i/Sdyo/iai, that 6 iftoPovfirvos avrop koX (pya{6fxevos 
diKauHTvvrjp describes the centurion^s character before his acceptance 
of the gospel, and, consequently, that dcxror avr^ applies to him as a 
person still destitute of faith in Christ. That Peter did not intend, 
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however, to represent his righteousness, or that of any man, prior 
to the exercise of such faith, as sufficient to justify him in the sight 
of God, is self-evident ; for in v. 43 he declares that it is neces- 
sary to helieve on Christ, in order to obtain '^the remission of 
sins^^; comp. also 15, II. The antithetic structure of the sen- 
tence indicates the meaning. 6 <l>oPavfuvosj ic. r. X., is the opposite 
of ov«c wpoinmokf/imfs^ i.e. Grod judges man impartially; he ap- 
proves of what is excellent, in those of one nation as much as in 
those of another; he will confer the blessings of his grace as 
readily upon the Grentile who desires to receive them, as upon the 
Jew. In other words, since the apostle has reference to the state of 
mind which Grod requires as preparatory to an interest in the bene- 
fits of the gospel, the righteousness and the acceptance of which he 
speaks must also be preparatory, i. e. relative, and not absolute.* 

V. 36. The construction is uncertain, but the most simple is 
that which makes Xoyov depend on ocdarc, in apposition with prjiM : 
The word which he sent .... (I say) ye know the thing tJiat was 
done^ etc. So essentially, Kuinoel, Meyer, Winer, and others. 
See W. § 64. I. 1. Others refer \6yov to what precedes, and sup- 
ply ninS, or take the accusative as absolute : the word (viz. that 
God is thus impartial) which he sent^ etc. (Bng., Olsh., De Wet.). 
That mode of characterizing the contents or message of the gospel 
is unusual. The structure of the sentence is no smoother in this 
case than in the other. A recent writer t has proposed to construe 
€vayytki(6fitvos as a predicate of 6 ifioPov^vos^ k» r. X. : he that fears 
God is acceptable to him .... having announced (to him) as glad 
tidings^ peace^ etc. But the participle in this position cannot be 
separated without violence from the subject of aircarfiXr, nor is the 
accusative in any other instance retained after this verb in the pas- 
sive ; comp. Matt. 11, 5 ; Heb. 4, 2. The construction would be 
correct in principle, but is not exemplified. — JfrcWeiXe, sent^ i. e. 
first, as in 3, 26 ; 13, 26. That priority Peter concedes to the 
Jews. — (Ipnvnvt peace, reconciliation to God procured through 
Christ ; comp. Rom. 5, 1. 10 ; not union between Jews and Gen- 
tiles (De Wet), an effect of the gospel too subordinate to be made 
so prominent in this connection. The apostle restates the idea in 

* Neander*8 remarks on this passage, in bis Planting of the Christian 
Church, deserve attention ; see the close of the first Section or Book, 
t In the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1850, p. 402 sq. 
20 
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y. 43. — aZrof .... Kvpun. irdprwf is masculbe, not neuter. Peter 
interposes the remark as proof of the universality of this plan of 
reconciliation. The dominion of Christ extends over those of one 
nation, as well as of another ; they are all the creatures of his 
power and care, and may all avail themselves of the provisions of 
his grace. Compare Rom. 3, 29. 30 ; 10, 12. 

v. 37. oSdorc, «c. r. X., implies that they hqid already some knowl- 
edge of the life and works of Christ The fame of his miracles 
may have extended to Caesarea (see Matt 15, 21 ; Mark 7, 24) ; 
or Philip, who resided there (8, 40), may have begun to excite pub- 
lic attention as a preacher of the gospel. Some think that Corne- 
lius was the centurion who was present at the crucifixion of Christ 
(Matt. 27, 54 ; Mark 15, 39 ; Luke 23, 47), since it was customary 
to march a portion of the troops at Csesarea to Jerusalem, for the 
preservation of order during the festivals. It is impossible to re- 
fute or confirm that opinion. Peter proceeds to communicate to 
them a fuller account of the Saviour's history, and of the nature 
and terms of his salvation. — pij/ia == Xoyov in v. 36 (Kuin., Mey.) ; 
or thing (De Wet), which is more congruous with ytvofitvwy and 
associates the word with the indubitable facts on which it rested. 
— furh tA fiairruTfui^ i. e. after the completion of John's ministry. 
See on 1, 22. The Saviour performed some public acts at an 
earlier period, but did not enter fully on his work till John had fin- 
ished his preparatory mission. 

v. 38. *lffirovy transfers the mind from the gospel-history to the 
personal subject of it. The appositional construction is kept up 
still. — oiro Na{af>cr, from Nazorcth^ as the place of his residence ; 
see Matt 2, 23. — w txP^^^ f^- ^- ^- ^^ ^^^ '^o\b on 1,2, and on 
4, 26. bwdfui is defined by what follows as power to perform 
miracles. — digX^cv, went from place to place ; comp. 8, 4. — i&itt- 
yoff, K, r. X. His triumph over this form of Satanic agency is singled 
out as the highest exhibition of his wonder-working power. 

V. 39. l<ryL§p supplies the correct word after i};i«i£, but is not 
genuine. — rg x^P^ "^^^ -lovdaiW includes not only Judea, but Gali- 
lee, and the region which the Jews occupied on the east of the Jor- 
dan. — iv Kai, whom aJso^ an additional fact in the Saviour's history 
(De Wet) ; whom eren, climacteric (Mey.). Winer (§ 66. 3. h) 
assumes a brachylogy : whom (of which (dso we are witnesses) 
they slew, etc. This is too complicated. — Kp€naaayr(s, by hanging. 
K. <^ 312. 4. e. — ivKov. See on 5, 30. 
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v. 40. l9o»Kcv .... ymaBoi^ caused him to become manifest 
(Mey., De Wet.) ; not granted it as a favor (Str.). 

V. 41. Tiy Xay, the people^ i. e. of the Jews ; comp. on v. 2. — 
aXX^ fioffTwriy «c. r. X., lut unto witnesses before appointed by God, 
The choice of the apostles is ascribed indifferently to Him, or to 
Christ (li2). vpo in the participle represents the selection as made 
before Christ rose from the dead ; not as purposed indefinitely be- 
fore its execution. The exception here made to the publicity of 
the Saviour's appearance accords with the narrative of the Evan- 
gelists ; they mention no instance in which he showed himself to 
any except his personal followers. Paley founds the following 
just remarks on that representation of the sacred writers. " The 
history of the resurrection would have come to us with more ad- 
vantage, if they had related that Jesus had appeared to his foes as 
well as his friends ; or even if they had asserted the public appear- 
ance of Christ in general unqualified terms, without noticing, as 
they have done, the presence of his disciples on each occasion, and 
noticing it in such a manner as to lead their readers to suppose that 
none but disciples were present. If their point had been to have 
their story believed, whether true or false ; or if they had been dis- 
posed to present their testimony, either as personal witnesses or as 
historians, in such a manner as to render it. as specious and unob- 
jectionable as they could ; in a word, if they had thought of any 
thing but the truth of the case as they understood and believed it, — 
they would, in their account of Christ's several appearances afler 
his resurrection, at least have omitted this restriction. At this dis- 
tance of time, the account, as we have it, is perhaps more credible 
than it would have been the other way ; because this manifestation 
of the historian's candor is of more advantage to their testimony 
than the difference in the circumstances of the account would have 
been to the nature of the evidence. But this is an effect which the 
Evangelists could not foresee ; and is one which by no means 
would have followed at the time when they wrote." — otrtpts .... 
ouT^. See Luke 24, 43 ; John 21, 13. Hence they testified to a 
fact which they had been able to verify by the most palpable evi- 
dence. Compare the Note on 1, 3. — /icrA to diwrnjvai avrop c«c 
vtKp^y belongs to the clause which immediately precedes. It was 
af^er his resurrection that they had this intercourse with him. The 
punctuation of some editors refers the words incorrectly to v. 40. 

V. 42. 1^ Xaf , as above. Peter alludes to the sphere of their 
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ministry which they were directed to occupy first; comp. 1,8; 
3, 26, etc. —^1 ovn^ff, that himself and no other. W. <^ 22. 4. R. 
— KfHT^s (^vr»v Kpl vtKpmv^ judge of the living and dead^ i. e. of all 
who shall be on the earth at the time of his final appearance 
(1 Thess. 4, 17), and of all who have lived previously and died. 
For other passages which represent Christ as sustaining this office 
of universal judge, see 17, 31 ; 2 Tim. 4, 1 ; 1 Pet 4, 5. Ols- 
hausen and some others, understand the living and dead to be the 
righteous and wicked ; but we are to attach to the words that figura- 
tive sense only when the context (Matt. 8, 22), or some explanatory 
adjunct (£ph. 2, 1), leads the mind distinctly to it. 

V. 43. TovT^ . • • • fuifm/povinp^ For this one (dat. comm.) testify 
all the prophets ; comp. on 3, 24. — cE^o-cf . . . . Wr avrw states the 
purport of their testimony. This clause presents two ideas : first, 
that the condition of pardon is faith in Christ ; and secondly, that 
this condition brings the attainment of pardon within the reach of 
all ; every one^ whether Jew or Gentile, loho believes on him shall 
receive remission of sins. See Rom. 10, 11. For the explanation 
of roO dpofwros a^nov, see on 2, 21. 

v. 44-48. Cornelius and others receive the ^rit^ and are 
baptized, 

V. 44. ^i XaXoOvroc. Henbe he had not finished his remarks 
when God vouchsafed this token of his favor; see 11, 15. — ro 
trm/ui, i. e. as the author of the gifts mentioned in v. 46. The 
miracle proved that the plan of salvation which Peter announced 
was the divine plan, and that the faith which secured its blessings 
to the Jew was sufficient to secure them to the Gentile. A previ* 
ous submission to the rites of Judaism was shown to be unneces- 
sary. It is worthy of note, too, that those who received the Spirit 
in this instance had not been baptized (comp. 19, 5), nor had the 
hands of an apostle been laid upon them (comp. 8, 17). This 
was an occasion when men were to be taught by an impressive ex- 
ample how little their acceptance with God depends on external ob- 
servances. — iniyras restricts itself to the Grentiles (v. 27) since 
they were properly the hearers to whom Peter was speaking, and 
not the Jews. 

v. 45. o2 €«c mpirofirjs^ the circumcised^ i. e. the Jewish brethren, 
mentioned in v. 23; comp. 11, 2; Rom. 4, 12; Col. 4, 11. — 
frurroi = frurrcvoiTr; ; see 16, 1 ; John 20, 27. • *' Verbal adjectives 
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in TDff, which have usually a passive signification, have often in 
poetry, and sometimes in prose, an active signification." * — &n icm, 
that also^ as well as upon the Jews. — M r^ tfBvrj^ upon the Gen- 
tiles^ since this single instance estahlished the principle. 

v. 46. yk^a-frais^ with tongues new, before unspoken by them. 
The fuller description in 2, 4 prepares the way for the conciser 
statement here. 

v. 47, firiri t6 vdcDp, K, r* X., Can perhaps any one forbid water 
that these should not he baptized 7 The import of the question is 
this : Since, although uncircumcised, they have believed and re- 
ceived so visible a token of their acceptance with God, what should 
hinder their admission into the church ? Who can object to their 
being baptized, and thus acknowledged as Christians in full con- 
nection with us ? As jctoXvoi involves a negative idea, yai could be 
omitted or inserted before /Somrio-^wu. The distinction may be, 
that the infinitive with lui expresses the result of the hinderance ; 
without /ii{, that which the hinderance would pre vent t /ti; after such 
verbs has been said to be superfluous (K. ^ 318. 10), or simply 
intensive (Mt ^ 534. 3). — Koi rnuU^ also tre, viz. hdpxS^ in 11, 15. 

y. 48. vpwrirc^^ commanded that the rite should be performed 
by others ; he devolved the service on his attendants. Peter^s rule 
in regard to the administration of baptism may have been similar to 
that of Paul ; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — circ/xctiw, sc. tn avroU; comp. 
28,14. 



CHAPTER XL 

V. 1 - 18. Peter justifies himself at JerusaJem for his visit to 
Cornelius. 

Y. 1. Kara r^y lovda/ay, throughout Judea^ comp. 15, 23 (Mey., 
Win.), not icard = ip (De Wet). W. § 53. d.— t^ ?A^, the 
heathen while still uncircumcised. 

V. 2. &r€ iptprj. There is no evidence that Peter was sum- 
moned to Jerusalem to defend his conduct He had reason to fear 

* Kohner, Auif&hrliche Grammatik, ^ 409. 3. A. 1. 

t See Woolaey's Notes on the Alceatia of Earipides, v. 11. 
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that it would be censured until the particulars of the transaction 
were known, and he may have hastened his return, in order to 
furnish that information. — ol ex fnpirofujt are the Jewish believers, 
as in 10, 45 ; not here a party among them more tenacious of cir- 
cumcision than the others. It is implied that this tenacity was a 
Jewish characteristic. The narrower sense of the expression oc- 
curs in some places. 

y. 3. See the remarks on 10, 28. Notice the ground of the 
complaint. It was not that Peter had preached to the heathen, but 
that he had associated with them in such a manner as to violate his 
supposed obligations as a Jew. Compare the Note on 2, 39. We 
may infer that he had avoided that degree of intimacy when he 
himself entertained the Gentile messengers (10, 23). 

V. 4. dp(diJ.€vosj K, r. X., commencing^ i. e. proceeding to speak, 
he expounded unto them^ etc. ; comp. Matt. 11, 7'; 26, 22, etc. 

V. 5. For the omission of tj before ir<SXci, see on 8, 5. — opofui 
denotes here what was seen, and differs from its use in 10, 3. — 
Ttaaapcw dpxais KoBufiwriVj let down^ suspended, tU four comers^ 
i. e. by means of cords fastened to them. Luke abbreviates here 
the fuller expression in 10, 11. 

V. 12. By a mixed construction, huutpwofuvov agrees with the 
suppressed subject of aw€\6u»^ instead of /ioc C. § 627. j9. ; Mt. 
^ 536. — ol If adcXi^ oSroi, these six men (see 10, 23) ; they had, 
therefore, accompanied Peter to Jerusalem, either as witnesses for 
him, or for their own vindication, since they had committed the 
same offence. 

V. 13. r6v &yyt\op^ the angel known to the reader from the pre- 
vious narrative (10, 3. 22). Those addressed had not heard of the 
vision, and must have received from Peter a fuller account of it 
than it was necessary to repeat here. — Mpas has been transferred 
to this place from 10, 5. 

V. 14. was 6 oUos, The assurance embraces them because 
they were prepared, as well as Cornelius, to welcome the apostle's 
message ; comp. 10, 2. This part of the communication has not 
been mentioned before. 

V. 15. Slp^aoBai is not superfluous (Kuin.), but shows how soon 
the Spirit descended af\er he began to speak ; see on 10, 44. W. 
§ 67. 4. — *v <ipxS» fl^ ^^c "beginnings i. e. on the day of Pentecost. 
The order of the narrative indicates that the conversion of Corne- 
lius took place near the time of Paul's arrival at Antioch. Some 
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ten years, therefore (see on v. 26), had passed away smce the 
event to which Peter alludes ; comp. on 15, 7. 

V, 16. efu^a-BijPj K. T. X., And I remembered the declaration of 
the Lord, i. e. had it brought to mind with a new sense of its mean- 
ing and application ; comp. Matt. 26, 75 ; John 12, 16. The 
Saviour had promised to bestow on his disciples a higher baptism 
than that of water (see 1,5; Luke 24, 49) ; and the result proved 
that he designed to extend the benefit of that promise to the heathen 
who should believe on him, as well as to the Jews. 

V. 17. ico/, dUoy connects 17/uy with avrois. — irurrtwratraf refers to 
both pronouns (De Wet, Mey.), i. e. they all received the same 
gift in the same character, viz. that of believers. — cy«^ de rU ^^/ti/v, 
r. T. X., combines two questions (W. § 63. 7.) : Who then was 17 
Was I able to withstand God 7 i. e. to disregard so distmct an inti- 
mation of his will that the heathen should be recognized as worthy 
of all the privileges of the gospel, without demanding of them any 
other qualification than faith in Christ, dwaros suggests that such 
opposition would have been as presumptuous and futile, as a con- 
test between man^s power and infinite power, dc with ris strength- 
ens the question, as in 2 Cor. 6, 14. 

V. 18. ^avxatrap, were silent, refrained from further opposition 
(v. 2) ; comp. 21, 14. — idoiaCw expresses a continued act. The 
sudden change of tenses led some to write idoiaa-av. — ^pay^y there- 
fore, then (Matt. 7, 20 ; 17, 26) ; more pertinent here than the 
interrogative ipayt (8, 30). The accentuation varies in different 
editions. — For lijp fieropoiap tbmK€Vy see the Note on 5, 31. — th 
(tti^y, ecbatic, unto life, i. e. such repentance as secures it ; comp. 
2 Cor. 7, 10. 

V. 19-24 The Gospel is preached at Antioch. 

V. 19. ol flip oZv huuntapkvTts recalls the reader to an earlier event 
in the history ; see 8, 4. — a/nh rrj^ 0kl^»t, in consequence of the per- 
secution, lit./rom, viz. the effect of it (Whl., Win., Mey.) ; comp. 
20, 9 ; Luke 19, 3. This is better than to render aaro since. It is 
more natural to be reminded here of the cause of the dispersion, 
than of the time when it began. — hri 2r«^v^, upon Stephen, on 
his account ; comp. 4, 21 ; Luke 2, 20. W. ^ 52. c. — dirjXBov, 
See 8, 4. 40. — ^otvUtjs. Phcmida lay along the Mediterranean, 
extending from the river Eleutherus on the north to Coelo-Syria 
and Judea on the south (Win.). Among its cities were Tyre and 
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SidoQ ; and the statement here accounts for the existence of the 
Christians in those places, mentioned so abruptly in 21, 4 ; 27, 3. 
— *AiTioxeiar. Here we have the first notice of this important city. 
AtUioch was the capital of Syria, and the residence of the Roman 
proconsuls for that province. It was founded by Seleucus Nicator, 
and named after his father, Antiochus. It stood ^* near the abrupt 
angle formed by the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, and in the 
opening where the Orontes passes between the ranges of Lebanon 
and Taurus. By its harbor of Seleucia it was in communication 
with all the trade of the Mediterranean ; and, through the open 
country behind Lebanon, it was conveniently approached by the 
caravans from Mesopotamia and Arabia. It was almost an Oriental 
Rome, in which all the forms of the civilized life of the empire 
found a representative.^' * See further, on 13, 4. It is memorable 
in the first christian age as the seat of missionary operations for 
the evangelization of the heathen. 

Y. 20. de, bul^ distinguishes the course pursued by certain of 
them, from that of the other huumaptms. The general fact is first 
stated, and then the exception. — Kvirptot, i. e. Jews bom in Cyprus ; 
see 2, 5. 9. — irpor rovs ^EXXi/mk, unto the Crreeks, opposed to 
*Iovdaiocp in the foregoing verse. The received text has 'EXXf/yMn-ar, 
Hellenists (see on 6, 1), but the external evidence for the other word 
concurs sufficiently with the internal to justify its adoption (Grsb., 
Lachm., Tschdf., De Wet.). It would have been nothing new to 
have preached, at this time, to the Greek-speaking Jews ; see, e. g. 
2, 9. — Kv/M^racoi. See on 2, 10. 

V. 21. For x«ip Kvpimi, comp. 4, 30 ; Luke 1, 66. — lur ovtSp^ 
with them who preached at Antioch. The subject of discourse, 
both in the last verse and the next, requires this reference of the 
pronoun. 

V. 22. ffKov<r6fi fit ra £ra is a Hebraism, says De Wette, with- 
out any instance exactly parallel in Hebrew. — 6 Xoyof , the report, 
v€p\ ovtAv excludes the idea that it was a communication sent from 



* The Life and Letters of St. Paul, edited by the Rev. W. J. Cony- 
beare and the Rev. J. S. Howson. London, 1850. I am indebted to this 
able work for most of the geographical information relating to the Apostle 
Paul's first missionary tour. The first volume only has yet been published. 
It is to be hoped that an undertaking, commenced with so much success, 
will be prosecuted to its close. 
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the brethren at Antioch. — e^onvfrrciXay derives its subject from cV 
'UpoaoXvfiMi ; comp. Gal. 2, 2. — Bappafiav. See 4, 36 ; 9, 27. 

V. 23. x^P*" "^^^ ^*o''» ^^ ^''«cc, or favor of God^ as manifested 
in the conversion of the heathen. — wcarrasj all who had believed. 
— ri irpo&€<r€i t^s xopdior, with the purpose of the heart j i. e. a pur- 
pose sincere, earnest 

y. 24. &n $v, K. r. X., states why he exerted himself so strenu- 
ously to establish the converts in their faith. €$atr«aT€iXa» in v. 22 
is too remote to allow this to be the reason why they selected him 
for such a service. — Koi irpcxrcrc^, k, r. X. The labors of Barnabas 
resulted also in the accession of new believers. 

V. 25, 26. Paul arrives at Antioch, and labors there. 

V. 25. Our last. notice of Paul was in 9, 30. — dvaCrrnjo'at, in 
order to seek out, find by inquiry or effort. It was not known at 
what precise point the apostle was laboring; see Gal. 1, 21. ^^It 
was an eventful day when Barnabas, having come across the sea 
from Seleucia, or round by the defiles of Mount Amanus, suddenly 
appeared in the streets of Tarsus. The last time the two friends 
met was in Jerusalem. In the period since that interview, *• God 
had granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life ' (v. 18). Barnabas 
had ^seen the grace of God' (v. 23), and under his own teaching 
* a great multitude ' (v. 24) had been *• added to the Lord.' But he 
needed assistance ; he- needed the presence of one whose wisdom 
was greater than his own, whose zeal was an example to all, and 
whose peculiar mission had been miraculously declared. Saul 
recognized the voice of God in the words of Barnabas ; and the 
two friends travelled in all haste to the Syrian metropolis." Life 
and Letters of Paul, p. 128. 

v. 26. hunrrhv Skov, a whole year, viz. that of 44, since it 
was the year which preceded Paul's second journey to Jerusalem ; 
see the Note on 12, 25. Hence, as the apostle went to Tarsus about 
the beginning of 40 (see on 9, 30), the years which he spent in 
Syria and Cilicia were those between 40 and 44. — trwax&rivai, 
K, r. X., thai they were assembled, met together, in the church, the 
public congregation, i. e. for the purpose of worship, and, as we see 
from the next clause, for the ministration of the word : and they 
taught a great multitude ; comp. 14, 21. — xpnfULrlfrai .... Xpuma" 
vovst and the disciples were first named Christians at Antioch, 
'^Thus a new term entered into the vocabulary of the human 
21 
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race '' ; but it ia uncertain who introduced it. XpamamU has a Lat^ 
in termination, like 'Hpttdioyo/, in Matt. 22, 16 ; Mark 3, 6 ; we see 
the proper Greek form in SaC»patos in 2, 22, or *lTaKut6t in 10, 1. 
Hence some infer (Olsh., Mey.) that it must have been the Roman 
inhabitants of the city, not the Greeks, who invented the name. 
The argument is not decisive, since Latinisms were not unknown 
to the Greek 'Of this period. It is evident that the Jews did not ap- 
ply it first to the disciples ; for they would not have admitted the 
implication of the term, viz. that Jesus was the Messiah. It is 
improbable that the Christians themselves assumed it; such an 
origin would be inconsistent with its infrequent use in the New 
Testament It occurs only ia 26, 28 ; 1 Pet. 4, 16, and in both 
places proceeds from those out of the church. The mX^y Svofia to 
ivuc\fi$9if i^ vftas in James 2, 7 may be the Christian name. The 
believers at Antioch had become numerous ; they consisted of Gen* 
tiles and Jews ; it was evident that they were a distinct community 
from the latter ; and probably the heathen, whether they were 
Greeks or Romans, or n|itivo Syrians, needing a new appellation 
for the new sect, called them Christians, because the name of Christ 
was so prominent in their doctrine, conversation, and worship. 
The term may not have been at first opprobrious, but distinctive 
merely. 

V. 27-30. Barnabas and Said are sent loUh Alms to Jerusalem. 

Y. 27. cV rmrms nit i7/i«fKU(, i. e. about the time that Paul him- 
self came to Antioch ; for it is reasonable to suppose that an inter- 
val of some extent occurred between the prediction and the famine. 
— frpo^^^roi, inspired teachers ; see on .2, 17. Agabus, at least, 
possessed the prophetic gift, in the strict sense of that expression. 

v. 28. dvtunasj luxoing stood up, in order to declare his message 
more formally. — "Ayafios is known only from this passage and 21, 
10. — iwiiuoft^ made knovm (see 25, 27), not in/imated merely. — 
Ai/iov, in the later Greek, is masculine or feminine ; hence some 
copies have /Acyav, others fuydktfp. See W. ^ 8. 2. 4. — /icXXciv 
co-co-^ai contains a double future, as in 24, 15 ; 27, 10. The read- 
ing varies in 24, 25. The first infinitive represents the act as 
fixed, certain ; the second as future. The famine that was to take 
place was decreed. See Mt. § 498. e ; C. ^ 583. — €^* oXiyy ti)v 
otKovfiivriv^ over the whole land^ i. e. Judea and the adjacent country. 
The Greek and Roman writers employed ^ oUwiuvri to denote the 
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Greek and the Roman world ; and a Jewish writer would naturally 
employ such a term to denote the Jewish world. We have a 
clear instance of that use in Jos. Antt. 8. 13. 4. Speaking of the 
efforts of Ahah to find the prophet Elijah, he says that he sent 
messengers in pursuit of him kotu traaop rijv ocjcovftcyi/y, i. e. 
throughout the entire land of the Jews. Ancient writers give no 
account of any universal famine in the reign of Claudius, but they 
speak of several local famines which were severe in particular 
countries. Josephus (Antt. 20. 2. 6 ; lb. 5. 2) mentions one which 
prevailed at that time in Judea, and swept away many of the in- 
habitants. Helena, queen of Adiabne, a Jewish proselyte who was 
then at Jerusalem, imported provisions from Egypt and Cyprus, 
which she distributed among the people to save them from starva" 
tion. This is the famine, probably, to which Luke refers here. 
The chronology admits of this supposition. According to Jose- 
phus, the famine which he describes took place when Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander were procurators ; i. e. as Lard*> 
ner suggests, it may have begun about the close of A. D. 44, and 
lasted three or four years. Fadus was sent into Judea on the death 
of Agrippa, which occurred in August of the year 44. — cwl 
KXavdiov, in the reign of Claudius. On cirt, in such chronological 
designations, see K. ^ 273. 4. b. 

Y. 29. rnv fui6riT»p is attracted into the genitive by nr, instead 
of al laaBrrraX koBws i/vxro/xcrf^ ris ovtwp (Mey., De Wet.) : The disci- 
pies in proportion as any one was prospered determined each of 
them^ etc. The apostle Paul prescribes the same rule of contribu- 
tion in 1 Cor. 16, 2. For the augment in lyviropctro, see on 2, 26. 
cjeooTw stands of^n aAer verbs in apposition with a plural subject ; 
comp. 2, 6 ; Matt. 18, 35 ; John 16, 32. K. § 266. 3. 

V. 30. irpo9 Toifs irp€arpvT€povs^ unto the elders of the church at 
Jerusalem. It would be easy for them to distribute the supplies 
among the destitute in other parts of Judea. See further in the 
Note on 14, 23. — Bappafia is the Doric genitive ; comp. 19, 14 ; 
Luke 13, 29 ; John 1, 43, etc. W. ^ 8. 1 ; K. ^ 44. E. 2. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

v. 1, 2. Renewed PerseciUian at Jerusalem, and Death of James, 

V. 1. KOT Utipw TO¥ Koipw, obout that lime, i. e. when Barnal>aa 
and Saul went to Jerusalem, as has just been related. See on v. 25. 
— 'H/M»di7ff. This was Agrippa the First, son of Aristobulus and 
grandson of Herod the Great On the accession of Caligula, he 
received as king the former possessions of Philip and Lysanias, see 
Luke 3, 1 ; at a later period, the tetrarchy of Antipas ; and in the 
year A. D. 41, Samaria and Judea, which were conferred on him by 
Claudius ; so that, like his grandfather Herod, he swayed the scep- 
tre, at this time, over all Palestine.* — mpakt rhs x*y^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
mean attempted (Kuin.), but j7u< forth violent hands; comp. 4, 3 ; 
5, 18 ; 21, 27. The construction here with the infinitive is pecu- 
liar (De Wet). — ctiro TTjs €KKkri(rlas, of the church (lit. from), since 
the idea of origin passes readily into that of property, adherence. 
W. § 61. 5. b. 

v. 2. ayftXc ftaxaip^, slew him with the sword, beheaded him. 
The article fails, because the idea is general, abstract; comp. 
9, 12; W. ^ 18. 1. On the mode of execution among the Jews, 
see Jahn*s Archs&ol. ^ 257. Agrippa had the power of life and 
.death, since he administered the government in the name of the 
Romans. See the Note on 7, 69. The victim of his violence 
was James the Elder, a son of Zebedee and brother of John (Matt 
4, 21 ; 10, 2 ; Mark 1, 19, etc.). He is to be distinguished from 
James the Younger, the kinsman of the Lord (Gal. 1, 19), who is 
the individual meant under this name m the remainder of the his- 
tory (17; 15, 13; 21, 18). The end of James verified the pre- 
diction that he should drink of his Master^s cup ; see Matt. 20, 23. 
— " The accuracy of the sacred writer, in the expressions which 
he uses here, is remarkable. There was no portion of time for 
thirty years before, or ever afterwards, in which there was a king 
at Jerusalem, a person exercising that authority in Judea, or to 
whom that .title could be applied, except the last three years of 
Herod's life, within which period the transaction here recorded 

* See Introduction, ^ 6. 2l 
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took place. '* Paley. The kingdom of Agrippa the Second, who 
is mentioned 35, 13, did not embrace Judea. 

V. 3-5. The Imprisonment of Peter, 

V. 3. 2d^y ^i ^roToj^, K. r. X. Josephus (Antt 19. 7. 3) at- 
tributes to Agrippa the same trait of character ; he describes him 
as eager to ingratiate himself with the Jews. — vpotriBtro^ «c. r. A., 
he apprehended still further Peter also ; an imitation of the Heb. 
«19ri with the infinitive, comp. Luke 20, 11. 12. W. § 58.5; 
Gresen. Heb. Gr. § 139. — d(vfmvy the days of unleavened breads 
i. e. the festival of the Passover, which continued seven days ; and 
was so named because during that time no leaven was allowed in 
the houses of the Jews. The common text omits al before ^fUpai^ 
which the best editors insert as well attested. It is not grammati- 
cally necessary. W. § 18. 2. 

Y. 4. jco/, dlsoy carries the mind back to <n;XXa/3c(j^ in v. 3, the 
idea of which nidtras repeats. — T€avap<n TtrpadioiSy to four qualer' 
nionsy four companies of four, who were to relieve each other in 
guarding the prison. The Jews at this time followed the Roman 
practice of dividing the night into four watches, consisting of three 
hours each (Wlch.). Of the four soldiers employed at the same 
time, two watched in the prison and two before the door ; see on 
V. 10. — PovX6ftitvos, meaning ; see 5, 28. — ficrA t6 vdaxa^ after the 
Passover^ i. e. not the paschal supper, but the festival which it in- 
troduced ; comp. Luke 21, 1 ; John 6, 4. The reason for defer- 
ring the execution was that the stricter Jews regarded it as a prof- 
anation to put a person to death during a religious festival. Agrip- 
pa himself may have entertained, or affected to entertain, that 
scruple. — ciyoyoyciv avrcp^ to bring him vp^ i. e. for trial and exe- 
cution ; comp. Luke 22, 66. But Herod was nearer his end than 
Peter. — r^ Xa^, for the people (dat. comm.), i. e. that they might 
be gratified with his death. 

V. 5. €KTfviisy intent^ earnest, not incessant (Eng. vers.) ; comp. 
Luke 22, 44 ; 1 Pet. 4, 8. — ciueXi^o-kff. The members of the 
church were so numerous, that they must have met in different 
companies. One of them is mentioned in v. 12. 

V. 6- 11. The Miraculous Liberation of Peter, 

v. 6. yvxri €K€lvify in that night preceding the day when he was 
to have been executed. — dcde/Myo; dXvo-co-ft dvo-/, bound with two 
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cha'ns. The Soman mode of chaining prisoners was adopted in 
this case, and was the following: ^^The soldier who was ap- 
pointed to guard a particular prisoner had the chain fastened to the 
wrbt of his left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The prisoner, 
on the contrary, had the chain fastened to the wrist of his right 
hand. The prisoner and the soldier who had the care of him were 
said to be tied {alligaii) to one another. Sometimes, for greater 
security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, one on each side 
of him.^^ Diet of Antiqq. art. Catena. Paul was bound with two 
chains on the occasion mentioned in 21, 33. — ifnlKiucis rv, k, r. X., and 
keepers before the door kept waich (Raph., Wlch.) ; ot^ guarded the 
prison (De Wet). 'If r^r Bvpa£ be the door before Peter^s apart- 
ment (comp. ffpvrriv ^Xonjir in V. 10), the first sense is the best 

V. 7. ivT^ obaifion^ in the abode ^ the prison. This was an 
Attic euphemism which passed at length into the common dialect 
— difdara is a second aorist imperative ; comp. Eph. 5, 14. 
Grammarians represent the form as poetic in the earlier GreeL 

K. § 172. R. 5 ; W. ^ 14. 1. h. — c'£^c(roir x«V>&^ ^ cAoim 

fell off from his hands^ or wrists. x<'P ^^ Greeks could use of 
the entire fore-curm, or any part of it. 

V. 8. mpiCwrai, For convenience he had unbound the girdle of 
his tunic while he slept The ifuiTu» which he threw around him 
was the outer coat, or mantle, worn over the xtr<»y* There was no 
occasion for a precipitate flight ; and the articles which he was di- 
rected to take would be useful to him. Note the transition to the 
present in the last two imperatives. 

V. 9. aXf;^ff, truey actual, as distinguished from a dream or 
vision. Peter^s uncertainty arose from the extraordinary nature of 
the interposition ; it was too strange to be credited. He was be- 
wildered by the scene, unable at the moment to comprehend that 
what he saw and did was a reality. 

V. 10. dUkB6vT€s .... dcm/Kiy, having passed through the first 
and second watch^ i. e. as Walch * suggests, first through the two 
soldiers stationed at Peter^s door (v. 6), and then through two 
others near the gate which led into the city. He supposes the two 
soldiers to whom Peter was bound (v. 6) were not included in the 
sixteen (v. 4), since their office would not require them to remain 
awake, and consequently to be changed during the night, like the 

* Difliertatio de Vinculis Petri. 
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Others. A more common opinion is, that the first wotch was a sin- 
gle soldier, before the door, and the secimd another at the iron gate, 
and that these two soldiers, with the two by the side of Peter, made 
up the quaternion then on duty. But hUkB6inr€£ suggests a plural 
sense of ^XanTv ; haoing passed through must be said loosely, if 
we apply it to a single person. This participle supposes a different 
position of the first watch from that of the two soldiers who guarded 
Peter in his cell; some have proposed that explanation. The 
numeral renders the article unnecessary. W. ^ 18. 2. That 
Peter passed the watch unopposed, or perhaps unobserved (see v. 
18), was a part of the miracle. — eirl rfjv irvXi/p, ic. r. X. The pre- 
cise situation of the prison is unknown. The iron gate may have 
formed the termination of a court, or avenue, which connected 
the prison with the town. De Wette, after Walch and others, 
thinks that the prison was in a tower between the two walls of the 
city, and that this was the outer gate of the tower. Others have 
proposed other conjectures. — airrofiani is equivalent to an adverb, 
spontaneously. K. § 264. 3. c ; B. § 123. 6. The gate opened 
without any visible cause. — pvfjofv fUap. The angel accompanied 
him until he was beyond the reach of pursuit. 

y. 11. y€v6i»€Pos h favr^j Jiaving come to himself ^ recovered 
from the confusion of mind into which he had been thrown. — 
diro wdmig r^r irpoaioKiasy from all the expectation of the Jews who 
were so eager for his execution, and looking forward to it with 
confidence. 

v. 12 - 17. Peter repairs to the House of Mary^ where some of 
the Believers had assembled for Prayer* 

V. 12. <rvy(dtty, 8C. t^ yfvtS^ya, being conscious^ having assured 
himself that what had taken place was real (Whi.). Some supply 
^fiovrf , and render considering^ i. e. either what he should do 
(Bng., Olsh.), or where he should find an assembly of the disciples 
(Mey.). — *l<oavpov, . . . MdpKov. He is called simply John in 13, 
5. 13 and Mark in 15, 39. He is supposed to have been the same 
Mark whom Peter terms his son in 1 Pet. 5, 13, i. e. in a spiritual 
sense, converted by his instrumentality. There is no reason for 
questioning his identity with the Evangelist who wrote the Gospel of 
Mark. See further on v. 25. — vpwrtvxofuvoi. One of the objects 
for which they were praying was the safety of Peter (v. 5). 

y. 13. mudicrn;, a maid-servant. Her Greek name does not 
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disprove her Jewish origin ; see on 1, 23. — vntutoinnu, to hearken. 
This was the classical term signifying to answer a knock at the 
door. 

y. 14. fcac circyvoOovi, and having recognized (3, 10 ; 4, 13). He 
may he supposed to have announced his name, or to have given it 
in reply to her inquiry. — ami rrjs x<V^* Nothing could he more 
life-like than the description of the scene which follows. It has 
every appearance of having heen derived from an eyewitness. 
Mark was undoubtedly in the house at the time, and may have 
communicated the circumstances to Luke at Antioch ; or Luke may 
have obtained his information from Barnabas, who was a relative of 
the family ; see Col. 4, 10. 

V. 15. biurxyplCero^ affirmed confidently. — 6 &yy€\os amv ccmr, 
It is his angel^ i. e. his tutelary angel with his form and features. 
It was a common belief among the Jews, sa3rs Lightfoot, that every 
individual has a guardian angel, and that this angel may assume a 
visible appearance resembling' that of the person whose destiny is 
committed to him. This idea appears here not as a doctrine of the 
Scriptures, but as a popular opinion, which is neither affirmed nor 
denied. 

V. 17. ttmureuroff. Their joy was so tumultuous, that he could 
make them understand a gesture better than a word. — aeyap. His 
object was not to prevent their being overheard, and so discovered 
by their enemies, but to secure to himself an opportunity to inform 
them how he had been liberated. — 6 Kvptos^ the Lord^ as the angel 
had been sent by him; see v. 7, 11. — *laK&^, He is distin- 
guished from the others on account of his office as pastor of the 
church at Jerusalem ; see on v. 2. — koL e^X^<£»v, and going forth^ 
i. e. from the house, as the context most readily suggests ; hence 
€h ertpov Toirov 13 indefinite, and may denote unto another place^ in 
the city or out of it It is most probable that he left the city for a 
time, as he must have foreseen (see v. 19) that vigorous efforts 
would be made to retake and destroy him. We find him at Jeru- 
salem again a few years after this ; see 15, 7. He may have re- 
turned even sooner than that, as Agrippa lived but a short time 
after this occurrence. 

V. 18, 19. Trial and Execution of the Soldiers. 

V. 18. ytvoyJtvrii fnupas. If the soldiers to whom Peter was 
bound had been changed at the expiration of each watch (see on 
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V. 10), why did they not ascertain the escape sooner ? — rdpaxw^ 
commotion^ partaking of the nature both of inquiry and alarm. The 
former part of the idea leads the way to the question which fol- 
lows. There was reason for fear, because the soldiers in such a 
case were answerable for the safety of the prisoner, and, if he 
escaped, were liable to suffer the punishment which would have 
been inflicted on him. Compare 16, 27 ; Matt. 28, 14. arpanoitrais 
would include naturally the entire sixteen (v. 4), though the four 
who were on guard at the time of the escape had most reason to 
tremble for their lives. — W ^, k. r. X., tohat then (syllogistical, 
smce he was gone) was become of Peter 7 

V. 19. atfOKpivas^ having examined^ tried them for a breach of 
discipline; see 4, 9; Luke 23, 14. — We need not impute to 
Herod such barbarity as that of putting to death the entire detach- 
ment <f>v\€ucas may be understood of those who were more im- 
mediately responsible for the prisoner's safety, — diraxOrjvaiy to he 
led away^ i. e. to execution. The word was a vox solennia in this 
sense, as Losner, Kypke, and others, have shown. The Romans 
employed ducere in the same absolute way. — ica\ KortKSwy k. t. X. 
Herod resided usually at Jerusalem, and went now to Csesarea, as 
Josephus informs us, to preside at the public games in honor of the 
Emperor Claudius. 

V. 20-24. Death of Herod Agrippa at Casarea, 

The reader should compare the narrative of this event with that 
of Josephus, in Antt. 19. 8.2. The Jewish historian has confirmed 
Luke's account in the most striking manner. I}e also makes Caesa- 
rea the scene of the occurrence ; he mentions the assembly, the 
oration, the robe, the impious acclamations of the people, the sud- 
den death of Herod, and adds to the rest that his terrible end was a 
judgment inflicted upon him for his impiety. 

V. 20. BvfM^x^^ ^^y ^^^^ to an open war or a violent feeling 
of hostility. As Josephus makes no mention of any actual out- 
break between Agrippa and the Phoenicians, the latter is probably 
the sense of the word here. The Phoenicians may either have ap- 
prehended a war as the result of Agrippa's anger, or they may 
have been threatened with an interruption of the commerce carried 
on between them and the Jews. — naprjarav vphs aurov^ came unto 
himy i. e. in the person of their representatives ; lit. were present^ 
the antecedent motion being implied. W. ^ 54. 4. b. — frciVoj/rrr, 
22 
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having eancUiated^ secured his favor; see Gal. 1, 10. Blastut^ 
judging from his name, may have been a Greek or a Roman. His 
influence with the king was the reason why they were so anxious to 
obtain his mediation. — <irl rov Ko&rttvof , over his bedchamber y his 
chamberlain. — ^rovyro tlptivtfv^ desired peace^ i. e., according to the 
circumstances of the case, sought to avert a rupture of it, or, if it 
was already impaired, to eflect its restoration. Their desire for 
this result may have been increased by the existing famine. — ith 
r6 TfM^aBcLLy k. r. X. The Tynans and Sidonians were a commer- 
cial people, and procured their supplies of grain chiefly from Pales- 
tine in exchange for their own merchandise. Thb relation of the 
two countries to each other had existed from early times; see 
1 Kings 5, 9 ; Ezra 3, 7 ; Ezek. 27, 17. 

V. 21. raxTJ riiUp^y on an appointed day^ which, according to 
Josephus, was the 1st of August, and the second day of the public 
games. — iAvtra^ums iaBrjra^ k. r. X. The circumstances related by 
Josephus may be combined with Luke^s account, as follows : — 
*^ On the second day of the festival, Agrippa came into the thea- 
tre. The stone seats, rising in a great semicircle, tier above 
tier, were covered with an excited multitude. The king came in, 
clothed in magnificent robes, of which silver was the costly and 
brilliant material. It was early in the day, and the sun^s rays fell 
upon the king, so that the eyes of the beholders were dazzled with 
the brightness which surrounded him. Voices from the crowd, here 
and there, exclaimed that it was the apparition of something divine. 
And when he spoke and made an oration to them, they gave a 
shout, saying, *' It is the voice of a god, and not of a man.' But in 
the midst of this idolatrous ostentation, an angel of God suddenly 
smote him. He was carried out of the theatre a dying man, and on 
the 6lh of August he was dead.'' Life and Letters of Paul, p. 139. 
— firl Tov piifiarosy upon the tribune^ or throne^ provided for him in 
the theatre ; see on 19, 29. — np^t avrov^, unto them^ i. e. the 
deputies who appeared in behalf of the Tyrians and Sidonians 
(Kuin., De Wet.) ; or, indefinite, unto the assembly. 

y. 22. In such a city, most of those present would doubtless be 
heathen, and Btov is to be taken in their sense of the term. 

y. 23. dvff 2»y, K. r. X., because he gave not glory to God^ i. e. 
did not repel the impious flattery, was willing to receive it Some 
editors insert rrfv before d6(av. — Koi ytvoiKvos^ k, t. X., and having 
beien eaten with worms^ he expired. In ascribing Agrippa's death 
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to such a cause, Luke makes it evident that he did not mean to 
represent it as instantaneous. His statement, therefore, does not 
oppose that of Josephus, who says that Herod lingered for five 
days after the first attack, in the greatest agony, and then died. 
It is evident also, for the same reason, that Luke did not consider 
the angel as the author of Herod's death in any such sense as to 
exclude the intervention of secondary causes. 

V. 24. dff, biU^ contrasts slightly the fate of Herod, the persecu- 
tor of the church, with the prosperity of the church itself. — 6 Xo- 
yoff . . . . ett\ij6vv€To^ the word of God grew^ was diffused more and 
more, and increased^ i. e. (comp. 6, 1) was embraced by increas- 
ing numbers. Xoyor suggests the complex idea of doctrine and dis- 
ciples, and the verbs which follow divide the idea into its parts. 

v. 25. Bamahas and Saul return to Antioch, 

This verse appears to be introductory to the subject of the 
next chapter. It was proper to apprise the reader that Barnabas 
and Saul returned to Antioch (see 11, 90), since the narrative 
of what next occurred in that city implied that they were there. 
Paul and Barnabas made this journey to Jerusalem probably near 
the beginning of the year 45 ; for the famine commenced at the 
close of the preceding year (see on 11, 28), and the supplies col- 
lected in anticipation of that event would naturally be forwarded 
before tlie distress began to be severe. They appear to have re- 
mained there but a short time, as may be inferred from the object 
of their mission, and still more decisively from the absence of any 
allusion to this journey in Gal. 2, 1 sq. — ^hacannfv. He was a rela- 
tive of Barnabas, as we learn from Col. 4, 10 ; and this relation- 
ship may have led to the present connection. He appears next in 
the history as their associate in missionary labors (13, 5). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

y. 1 - 3. Barnabas and Satd are sent to preach to the Heathen^ 

y. 1. Korit rijp otaoM cjci^ijiriay, ill (De Wett., Win., Rob.) the 
church existing there. According to Meyer, nara denotes the direc- 
tion of their ktbois, i. e. for the ckurcK rufts distinguishes those 
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named from tBe other members. It is doubtful whether the word be 
genuine. — irfHxprjrai (see on 2, 17) is the specific term ; didocricaXoc 
the generic. The prophets were all teachers, but the reverse was 
not true. Compare the Note on 14, 23. — Zv/xcmv is otherwise un- 
known. — AovKtos may be the person who is mentioned in Rom. 16, 
21. That he was the writer of the Acts is an incorrect opinion, 
since this name and Aovkiovos or Aovkqs are entirely distinct. See W. 
§ 16. 4. R. 1. — Kvpffpoios. See on 2, 10. — Mawifv = Dniq (2 Kings 
15, 14) occurs only here. — 'Hp^»^ov rov rtrpapxov. This Herod 
was the one who put to death John the Baptist ; a son of Herod the 
Great, and an uncle of Agrippa, whose death has just been related. 
He was now in exile on the banks of the Rhone, and is called 
tetrarch because he was best known by that title. There are two 
views as to the import of crvrr/KX^r. One is that it means comrade, 
lit. one brought vp, educated with another. It was very common 
for persons of rank to associate other children with their own, for 
the purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, and by their 
example serving to excite them to greater emulation. Joseph us, 
Plutarch, Folybius, and others, speak of this ancient practice. So 
Calvin, Grotids, Schott, Bloomfield, and others. The more ap- 
proved opiniofa is that it means collactatteus^ nourished at the same 
breast, foster-brother. Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck, De Wette, 
and others, follow Walch * in the adoption of that meaning. 

Y. 2. \€iTovpyovvrwv refers here to the rites of christian worship, 
as prayer, exhortation, fasting, see v. 3. 15 ; 14, 23. — avr&p^ i. e. 
the prophets and teachers. The participation of others in the ser- 
vice is not asserted, or denied. It is possible that they were observ- 
ing a sea.son of prayer wiih reference to this very question. What 
were their duties in relation to the heathen. — drf strengthens the 
command ; see 15, 36 ; Luke 2, 15. K. § 315. 1. The verb 
contains the idea both of selection and consecration. — o, unto 
which. By a species of attraction the relative often omits the prep- 
osition when the antecedent has it Mt. ^ 595. 4. c. — frpoaKticktifuu 
has a middle sense. W. ^ 40. 3. The nature of this work, not 
stated here, we learn from the subsequent narrative ; they were to 
go into foreign countries and publish the gospel to Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The great object of the mission was doubtless to open more 
effectually '• the door of faith to the heathen." 

* DiBfertatlo de Menachemo, ovyrp6<ff^ Herodii. 
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V. 3. Tore, K. r. X. This was a different fast from that spoken 
of in V. 2. — On hnOivrti ras x"pa^ avroir, see 6, 6. Paul was al- 
ready a minister and an apostle (see Gal. 1, 1 sq.), and by this ser- 
vice he and Barnabas were now merely set apart for the accom- 
plishment of a specific work. They were summoned to a renewed 
and more systematic prosecution of the enterprise of converting the 
heathen ; see on 9, 30; 11, 20. 

V. 4- 12. TAe Journey to CypruSy and its Results. 

V. 4. cmrcft^^fWfff. We may place this mission in the year 
A. D. 45. It does not appear that they remained long at Antioch 
before their departure. See the Note on 12, 25. — th rffv ZfXcvjtftav. 
Seleucia lay west of Antioch, on the sea-coast, five miles north of 
the mouth of the Orontes. It was situated on a rocky eminence, 
forming the southern extremity of the hilly range called Pieria. 
The harbor and mercantile suburb were on level ground towards 
the west. It had, properly speaking, two ports. ^^ The inner basin, 
or dock, is now a morass ; but its dimensions can be measured, and 
the walls that surrounded it can be distinctly traced. The position 
of the ancient flood-gates, and the passage through which the ves- 
sels were moved from the inner to the outer harbor, can be accu- 
rately marked. The very piers of the outer harbor are still to be 
seen under the water. The stones are of great size, some of them 
twenty feet long, five feet deep, and six feet wide ; and are fastened 
to each other with iron cramps. The masonry of ancient Seleucia 
is still so good, that not long since a Turkish Pacha conceived the 
idea of clearing out and repairing the harbor.'^ Those piers were 
still unbroken, this great seaport of the Seleucidse and the Ptol- 
emies was as magnificent as ever, under the sway of the Romans, 
when Paul and Barnabas passed through it on their present mis- 
sion. 

Whether they came doum hither by land, or by water, KaTrj\6op 
does not decide. The windings of the river make the distance 
about forty-one miles, while the journey by land is only sixteen 
miles and a half At present, the Orontes is not navigable, in con- 
sequence of a bar at the mouth, and other obstructions ; but Strabo 
says (16. 2), that in his time they sailed up the stream in one day. 
If they travelled by land, " they crossed the Orontes at the north 
side of Antioch, and came along the base of the Pierian hills by a 
route wiiich is now roughly covered with fragrant and picturesque 
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shrubs, but which then doubtless was a track well worn by travel- 
lers, like the road from the Pirseus to Athens, or from Ostia to 
Rome.^' Here, at Seleucia, ^ in the midst of unsympathizing sail- 
ors, the two missionary apostles, with their younger companion, 
stepped on board the vessel which was to convey them to Salamis. 
As they cleared the port, the whole sweep of the bay of Antioch 
opened on their left, — the low ground by the mouth of the Oron- 
tes, — the wild and woody country beyond it, — and then the peak 
of Mount Cassius, rising symmetrically from the very edge of the 
sea to a height of five thousand feet. On the right, in the south- 
west horizon, if the day was clear, they saw the island of Cyprus 
from the first. The current sets northerly and northeast between 
the island and the Syrian coast But with a fair wind, a few hours 
would enable them to run down from Seleucia to Salamis ; and the 
land would rapidly rise in forms well known and familiar to Barna- 
bas and Mark.'' Life and Letters of Paul, p. 150. The fact that 
Barnabas was a native of Cyprus (4, 36) may have induced them 
to direct their way first to this island. 

Y. 5. Koi yf yofiCMH h SoXa/iiw, And having arrived in Salamis ; 
not when they were there =, tvT€% (Eng. vers.). This town was on 
the eastern shore of Cyprus, ^^ on a bight of the coast to the north 
of the river Pediseus. A large city by the sea-shore, a wide- 
spread plain with corn-fields and orchards, and the blue distance of 
mountains beyond^ composed the view on which the eyes of Barna- 
bas and Saul rested when they came to anchor in the bay of Sala- 
mis.'' — rmr awarfiarfdU indicates that the Jews here were numer- 
ous, since in other places where they were few they had only one 
synagogue ; comp. 17, 1 ; 18, 4. This intimation is confirmed by 
ancient testimony. In the time of Trajan, A. D. 1 16, the Jews in 
Cyprus were so powerful that they rose and massacred two hundred 
and forty thousand of the Greek inhabitants (Dio Cass. 68. 32). 
In revenge for this slaughter, Hadrian, who was afterwards emper- 
or, landed on the island, and either put to death or expelled the 
entire Jewish population. At the time of Paul's visit, many of the 
Cyprian Jews must have resided at Salamis, which was the seat of 
a lucrative commerce. — dxw • . • . vnrjpeniPy and they had also 
John (see 12, 25) as an assistant — in what ? ca/, it seems to me, 
recalls most naturally Kor^yyrXXoi^ t6v \6yop ; and the answer would 
be that he assisted them in the declaration of the word. Compare 
26, 16 ; Luke 1, 2 ; I Cor. 4, 1. But the view of most critics is 
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different ; they suppose John to have liad charge of the incidental 
cares of the party, so as to leave Paul and Barnabas roore at 
liberty to preach the gospel. We are not informed how long they 
remained at Salamis, or what success attended their labors. 

V. 6. dieXBovTts^ K, r. X., And Juwing passed through the whole 
island unto Paphos^ which was at the other end of Cyprus. The 
city intended here was new Paphos, in distinction from the old city 
of that name, which was several miles farther south. The distance 
from east to west was not more than a hundred miles. The Peu- 
tingerian Table (which dates probably from the time of Alexander 
Severus, i. e. about A. D. 230*) represents a public road as ex- 
tending from Salamis to Paphos. If that road existed at this earlier 
period, Paul arrived at Paphos in a short time, and without diffi- 
culty. The present Baffa occupies the site of that city. — c^pov 
Tum ftayov^ found a certain Magian^ which was his professional 
title, since it stands for 'EXv/uif in v. 8 ; not sorcerer (Eng. vers.), 
which would be opprobrious. — -^cvdoTrpo^ifn^y is the narrator's term 
for describing him ; he was a fortune-teller, but his art was an im- 
position. The introduction of such a person, under just these cir- 
cumstances, presents a true picture of the times. At that period, 
^^ impostors from the £ast, pretending to magical powers, had great 
influence over the Roman mind. Perhaps we can hardly wonder, 
when the East was thrown open, — the land of mystery, the foun- 
tain of the earliest migrations, the cradle of the earliest religions, — 
that the imagination both of the populace and the aristocracy of 
Rome became fanatically excited. Not only was the metropolis of 
the empire crowded with ' hungry Greeks,' but ' Syrian fortune- 
tellers ' and Jewish flocked into all the haunts of public amuse- 
ment. Marius had in his army a Syrian, probably a Jewish, 
prophetess, by whose divinations he regulated the progress of his 
campaigns. Pompey, Crassus, and Csesar sought information from 
Oriental astrology. Juvenal (10. 93) shows us the Emperor Ti- 
berius ' sitting on the rock of Capri, with his flock of Chaldseans 
round him.' Tacitus in his History speaks of the astrologers 
and sorcerers as a class of men who ^ will always be discarded 
and always cherished.' " Life and Letters of Paul, p. 157 sq. 

V. 7. ts jfy, K. r. X., who was with the proconsul Sergius Pavlus, 
It would not have been correct to apply this title to the governor of 

* See Forbiger'i Handbuch der alten Geographie, Vol. I. p. 469 gq. 
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every Roman province, or even to the governor of the same prov-i 
ince at different periods. It was so difficult to observe accuracy in 
the use of the varying titles given to Roman magistrates, that sev« 
oral of the classic authors of this period have, beyond all question, 
misapplied them in various instances. Luke was exposed to error 
in this passage on the right hand and on the lef\. On the estab- 
lishment of the empire, Augustus divided the provinces into two 
classes. Those which required a military force he retained in his 
own hands, and the others he committed to the care of the Senate 
and the Roman people. The officers or governors sent into the em- 
peror's provinces were styled proprsetors or legates {propratoreSj 
legally or cumarparrjyoiy vpttrfiwral) ; those sent into the people's 
provinces were called proconsuls {proconsules^ avBunaroC), Cyprus, 
then, must have been a senatorian province at this time, or Luke 
has assigned to Sergius a false title. But, further, the same prov- 
ince was often transferred from one jurisdiction to another. Thus, 
in the present instance, Augustus at first reserved Cyprus to him- 
self, and committed its administration to propraetors, or legates. 
Strabo informs us of that circumstance, and there leaves the matter. 
Hence it was supposed for a long time that Luke had committed 
an oversight here, or had styled Sergius proconsul without knowing 
the exact import of the appellation. But a passage was discovered 
at length in Dio Cassius (53. 12), which states that Augustus sub- 
sequently relinquished Cyprus to the Senate in exchange for another 
province, and (54. 4) that it was governed henceforth by procon- 
suls : mi ovro»f av&unaroi xai h cicciva tci tlBvri iriiAirtarBai fjp^avro. 

Coins, too, struck in the reign of Claudius, have placed Luke's 
accuracy here beyond exception. Bishop Marsh has the following 
remarks on one of them : ^^ It was struck in the reign of Claudius 
Csesar, whose head and name are on the face of it ; and in the 
reign of Claudius St. Paul visited Cyprus. On this coin the same 
title, oy^viraror, is given to Cominius Proclus which is given by 
Luke to Sergius Paulus ; and the coincidence which it shows is of 
that description that is sufficient of itself to establish the authentici- 
ty of the work in which the coincidence is found." Compare 
further, on 18, 12 ; 19, 38. — cn/vcr^, irUelligenl^ discerning. It 
may have been his possession of this quality that prompted him to 
seek the acquaintance of Elymas ; he may have hoped to gain 
from him that deeper knowledge of futurity and of the mysteries 
of nature which the human mind craves so instinctively. It cer- 
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tainly was proof of his discerntnent, that he was not deceived hy 
the man's pretensions ; that, on hearing of the arrival of Paul and 
Barnabas, he sent for them, and, on the strength of the evidence 
which confirmed their doctrine, yielded his mind to it. — circf^n^ircv, 
desired earnestly. 

Y. 8. *E\viMs is an Arabic word which means the wise. It was 
a title of honor, like 6 fiayos^ to which it is here put as equivalent. 
He was bom, perhaps, in Arabia, or had lived there ; and may 
have assumed this name, or had it bestowed upon him, as a compli- 
ment to his skill — {ijT&y .... martas^ seeking to turn aside the 
proconsul from Ihefaith^ i. e. from its adoption ; for he was not yet 
a believer see v. 12). 

V. 9* 6 Koi IlavXof , tJie also Paul •=. 6 xal KoXovfievos Tlavkos, 6 
is the article here, not a pronoun. W. § 20. 3. The origin of 
this name is still disputed. Among the later critics, Olshausen and 
Meyer adhere to the older view, that Paul assumed it ojit of respect 
to Sergius Paulus, who was converted by his instrumentality. But 
had the writer connected the name with that event, he would have 
introduced it more naturally after v. 12. He makes use of it, it 
will be observed, before speaking of the proconsul's conversion. 
Neander objects further, that it was customary among the ancients 
for the pupil to adopt the name of the teacher, not the teacher to 
adopt that of the pupil. There is force, too, in his remark, that, 
according to this view, the apostle would seem to recognize the 
salvation of a distinguished person as more important than that of 
others ; for that Sergius was his first convert from heathenism, and 
received this honor on that account, assumes incorrectly that he had 
preached hitherto to none but those of his own nation. It is more 
probable that Paul acquired this name like other Jews in that age ; 
who, when they associated with foreigners, had often two names, 
the one Jewish, the other foreign ; sometimes entirely distinct, as 
Onias and Menelaus, Hillel and Pollio, and sometimes similar in 
sound, as Tarphon and Trypho, Silas and Silvanus. In like man- 
ner the apostle may have been known as Saul among the Jews, and 
Paul among the heathen ; and, being a native of a foreign city, as 
Lightfoot suggests, he may have borne the two names from early 
life. This explanation of the origin of the name accounts for its 
introduction at this stage of the history. It is here for the first 
time that Luke speaks directly of PauPs labors among the heathen ; 
and it is natural that he should apply to him the name by which he 
23 
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was chiefly known in that sphere of his ministry. Neander thinks 
that Luke may have followed hitherto written memoranda, in which 
the apostle was called Saul. This hypothesis is unnecessary, 
either to account for the use of the other name here, or for the 
writer's knowledge of Paul's earlier history ; see Introd. ^3. — 
wkfiirStUy K, r. X. He was thus impelled to expose the man's 
wickedness, and to announce his punishment 

v. 10. doXov, deceit^ refers to his occupation ; p^Hutvpylas^ wick' 
ednesSf to his character. — vU d«a/3oXov, thou son of the devil. The 
kindredship is that of disposition, moral resemblance ; see John 8, 44. 
The second noun is sufficiently definite to omit the article. W. § 18. 
It has the article, however, in other passages, except 1 Pet. 5, 8, 
where it stands in apposition. — ov irovon .... wStias ; Wilt thou 
not cease to pervert, i. e. misrepresent, malign, the right ways of 
the Lord 7 viz. those which he requires men to follow, as repent- 
ance, faith, obedience. It was christian truth, the gospel, which he 
opposed. Most critics prefer the interrogative form of the sen- 
tence as more forcible than the declarative, ov denies froMrj] ^ 
persist (W. ^ 61. 3), and implies the ordinary affirmative answer. 
€vS€ias suggests possibly a contrast with his own ways, so full of 
deceit and obliquity. 

V. 11. x**^P • »- ' o-iy i. e. for punishment ; in a good sense, in 
11, 21. — fiij fiXknwf states a consequence, hence /xi}, not ov. — Sixp^ 
Kaipov, until a season, the arrival of it, i. e. for a time ; comp. Luke 
4, 13. — dx^vs Koi a-KOTosy a mist and darkness, cause and effect. 

V. 12. iKn\rjaa6fuvos .... Kvplav, being astonished at the doc* 
trine of the Lord, i. e. its confirmation by such a miracle, comp. 
Mark 1, 27. 

V. 13 - 15. They proceed to Perga, and thence to Aniioch in 
Pisidia. 

V. 13. dvax^yrws, having put to sea, set sail (note the etymolo- 
gy), because the sea appears higher than the land. Paphos was on 
the sea-shore, and they would embark at that place. — ol ircpl rov 
navXov, Paul and his companions, ntpi presents the name after it 
as the central object of the group, see John 11, 19. W. ^ 53. i. 
From this time Paul appears in the narrative as the principal per- 
son, and Barnabas as subordinate. — ^XBov tls Uipyrfp, They must 
have ^^ sailed past the promontories of Drepanum and Acamas, and 
then across the waters of the Pamphylian Sea, leaving on the right 
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the cliffs (six hundred feet high) which form the western boundary 
of Cilicia, to the innermost bend of the bay of Attaleia." Perga 
was the chief city of Pamphylia, situated on the Oestrus, about 
seven miles from its mouth. A bar obstructs the entrance of this 
river at the present time ; but Strabo (14. 4) says expressly that it 
was navigable in his day as far up as Perga. The ruins of this 
city are to be seen still, sixteen miles northeast of the modem 
Adalia, or Satalia. They consist of ^' walls and towers, columns and 
cornices, a theatre and a stadium, a broken aqueduct, and tombs 
scattered on both sides of the site of the town. Nothing else re- 
mains of Perga but the beauty of its natural situation, between 
and upon the sides of two hills, with an extensive valley in front, 
watered by the river Oestrus, and backed by the mountains of the 
Taurus."* — 'iMM^f, «. t. X. Why John Mark left them so 
abruptly is unknown. His reason for it, certainly, was not one 
which Paul approved, as appears from 15, 36. See the Note 
on that passage. 

y. 14. avTo/, they themselves^ unaccompanied by their former as- 
sociate. — airb rfjt uipytit. The Stay at Perga, therefore, was brief ; 
they did not even preach there at this time ; comp. 14, 25. What 
occasioned this singular haste } Very possibly they arrived there in 
the spring of the year, and, in order to prosecute their journey into 
the interior, were obliged to advance without delay. " Earlier in 
the season the passes would have been filled with snow. In the heat 
of summer the weather would have been less favorable for the ex- 
pedition. In the autumn the disadvantages would have been still 
greater, from the approaching difficulties of winter." f — tU 'An-td- 

* The authoritj for this desGription ii Sir C. FeUowi*a « Asia Minor,** 
pp. 190-193. 

t In 2 Cor. 11, 26, Paul sayi that he had been exposed often to " perila 
of riveri,'* and **perili of robbera*' (Kivbvvoit irmuiMiVi loMvoiiXjiarSiv), 
It has been auggested aa not improbable, that he may have encountered 
■ome of these dangers on this journey from Perga in Pamphylia to Antioch 
in Pisidia. '« The lawless and marauding habits of the population of 
those mountains which separate the table-land in the interior of Asia Minor 
from the plains on the south coast, were notorious in all parts of ancient 
history. Strabo uses the same strong language both of the Isaurians (12.6), 
who separated Cappadocia from Cilicia, and of their neighbors the Pisidiana 
(12. 7), whose native fortresses were the barrier between Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia. We have the same character of the latter of these robber tribes in 
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Xftav. Antioch^ which lay north from Perga, was on the central 
table-land of Asia Minor, on the confines of Pisidia and Phrygia. 
It was built by the founder of the Syrian Antioch. Under Augus- 
tus it rose to the rank of a colony. It was now an important city, 
inhabited by many Greeks, Romans, and Jews, in addition to its 
native population. The site of Antioch was first identified by 
Arundel in 1833. — r&v aafi^rw^ of the Sabbath^ i.e. the rest 
season. The plural arose probably from the fact, that such a sea- 
son included often more than one day. See W. ^ 27. 3. 

V. 15. fura df n)v avayvwrw^ k, t, X. The practice of reading the 
Scriptures in this manner grew up probably during the exile. Win. 
Realw. n. p. 548. voftos here designates the Pentateuch ; ir/M^Trai, 
the other books of the Old Testament, see Matt. 5, 17 ; Luke 16, 
16, etc. The Psalms formed sometimes a third division, see Luke 
24, 44. — airecn-ftXay, sc. vTrtipirriv (Luke 4, 20), the rvlers of the 
synagogue (see on 9, 2) sent unto them a servant. It may have 
been known that they were teachers, or, as Hemsen suggests, may 
have been inferred from their taking a seat which indicated that 
such was their office. — h vfup^ in you^ your minds ; comp. Gal. 
1, 16 ; Phil. 1, 5. — wapoKkritrtm^ exhortation. The object was to 
incite them to a stricter observance of the law. 

Xenophon (Anab. 1. 1. 11; 9. 9; 3. 2. 14), who is the first to mention 
them ; and in Zosismus (pp. 56-61, Bonn «d.), who tells us of the adven- 
tures of a robber chief who defied the Romans and died a desperate death 
in tliese mountains. Alexander the Great, when he marched from Perga 
to rejoin Parmenio in Phrygia, found some of the worst difficulties of his 
whole campaign in penetrating through this district (Arr. 1. 27. 28). No 
population, through the midst of which St. Paul ever travelled, abounded 
more in those * perils of robbers ' of which he himself speaks, than the 
wild and lawless clans of the Pisidian highlanders. 

** The natural character of the country itself must have exposed him to 
still other dangers. The rivers of Asia Minor, like all the rivers in the 
Levant, are liable to violent and sudden changes. And no district in Asia 
Minor is more singularly characterized by its *^ water floods' than the 
mountainous tract of Pisidia, where rivers burst out at the bases of huge 
clifls, or dash down wildly through narrow ravines. The very notice of 
the bridges in Strabo, when he tells us (12. 7) how the Cestrus and Eury- 
medon tumble down from the heights and precipices of Selge to the Pam. 
•phylian Sea, is more expressive than any elaborate description. We can- 
not determine the position of any bridges which the apostle may have 
crossed, but his course was never far from the channels of these two riv- 
en. " Life and Letters of Paul, p. 175. 
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V. 1 6 - 41. The Diseourse of Paul at Antioch. 

The topics are, first, the goodness of God to Israel, especially in 
having promised to send to them a Saviour, 16-25; secondly, 
Jesus has been proved to be this Saviour, by his death and resurrec- 
tion, in accordance with the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
26- 37 ; and, thirdly, it is the duty of men to receive him in this 
character, since they can be saved in no other way, 38-41. 

V. 16. o2 <t>oP€Vfxtvoi t6p ^€ov, as in 10, 2, i. e. Gentiles who 
were friendly to Judaism, but uncircumcised. They occupied, it is 
said, a separate place in the synagogue. The contents of the ad- 
dress show that the Israelites greatly outnumbered that class of the 
hearers. This discourse deserves the more attention, as furnishing 
so copious an illustration of the apostle^s manner of preaching to 
the Jews. 

V. 17. v^tfo-cv, exalted^ made them numerous and powerful. — 
iy yg, in the land. For the absence of the article, see on 7, 29. — 
fMera fipaxlovot v^Xov, with a high arm^ i. e. one raised on high, and 
so ever ready to protect and defend them ; com p. Ex. 6, 6. 

Y. 18. hpo^otlMprnrtv = &s Tpo<f>6s ifiaarair^v^ carried them as a 
nurse (Mey.), sustained, cared for them. The term is derived 
probably from Deut 1, 31. Most of the later editors prefer this 
word to crpofTo^pi^trcy, endured their manners. It is well attested, 
and suits the connection better, since what the apostle would bring 
to view here is not so much the forbearance of God towards his 
people, as his interpositions, his direct efforts in their behalf. 

V. 19. tlSini hrrd. See their names in Deut. 7, 1. They were 
the principal tribes in Palestine at that time. — h yg, anarthrous as 
above. — KaTtKkrfpov6fuj<rtp avroif , assigned to them as a possession ; 
Hellenistic for the Hiphil of ^nj.* — riivyfiv avr»y, their land by 
promise, gif\ ; or, better, henceforth theirs and that of their descend- 
ants. 

V. 20. lurh TOKTa^ after these things^ viz. the conquest and occu- 
pation of the country. — m tfrttri .... Kpirds^ during about four 
hundred and fifty years he gave judges. For the dative, see on 
8, 11. This number is the sum of the years assigned in the Old 
Testament to the administration of the judges from the time of 
Joshua to the death of Eli, added to the sum of the years during 

* For the origin of lach Hebraisms, see the writer's Hebrew Exercises, 
p. 96. 
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which the nation was subject to foreign oppressors. Hence it 
would be very natural for the Jews to speak of four hundred and 
fifty years as the proximate number of years during which the 
judges ruled. But whether the computation arose in that way, or 
some other, it was certainly in use among the Jews ; for Joseph us 
(Antt. 6. 2. 1) gives the time from Ihe departure out of Egypt till 
the building of the temple as five hundred and ninety-two years. 
If we deduct from that the forty years in the wilderness, twenty- 
five for the administration of Joshua (Antt. 5. 1. 29, not stated in 
the Old Testament), forty for Saul's reign (see v. 21), forty for 
David's, and four under Solomon (1 Kings 6, 1), we have for the 
period of the judges four hundred and forty -three years, which the 
apostle could call, in round numbers, about four hundred and fifty 
years. It is evident, therefore, that Paul has followed here a mode 
of reckoning which was current at that time, and which, being a 
well-known received chronology, whether correct or incorrect in 
itself considered, was entirely correct for his object, which was not 
to settle a question about dates, but to recall to the minds of 
those whom he addressed a particular portion of the Jewish his- 
tory.* — tm Sa/iov^X, unto Samuel^ who is to be included probably 
among the judges ; or fivr may be taken as exclusive. How 
long he governed is not mentioned in 1 Sam. 7, 15, nor in 8, 3. 
The tradition (Jos. Antt 6. 13. 5), which is not perhaps of much 
value, makes it twelve years, w would allow us to add these 
years to four hundred and fifty, if any one prefers that. 

V. 21. ic^xci^cv, and thereafter ., is here an adverb of time. — 
fr^atam. See 1 Sam. 8, 5 ; 10, 1. — tfrtf rca-crupaxoirra, which 
agrees with Jos. Antt. 6. 14. 9. The Old Testament does not 
mention the length of Saul's reign. 

y. 22. /leraarrftras avrw^ having removed him J i. e. from life 
(De Wet) ; or from his ofiice (Kuin.). The two events were co- 
incident in point of time. Saul reigned until his death, though 
David was anointed as prospective king during his lifetime. — if 
.... fiaprvpria'as^ to whom (dat. comm.) also he testified^ saying. 
The dative depends on the participle. The apostle quotes the sub- 
stance of 1 Sam. 13, 14, and Ps. 89, 21. This commendation is 
not absolute, but describes the character of David in comparison 
with that of Saul. The latter was rejected for his disobedience and 
impiety ; David, on the contrary, was always faithful to the worship 

* See Appendix, No. 2. 
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of Jehovah, and performed his commands as they were made 
known to him by revelation, or the messengers whom God sent to 
him. 

V. 23. Jesus could not be the Messiah, unless he were descended 
from David, rovrov stands first, in order to give prominence to his 
descent from that source. — kot €irayy€Xiap^ according to promise^ 
as made to the fathers, v. 32 ; not to David merely. 

V. 24. 'IcDoyyov. The Jews acknowledged John's authority as a 
prophet, and were bound, therefore, to admit his testimony. — npo 
frpoo-ttnrcv (= ^^.P^) Trjf €l(r6dov avrov^ before his entrance^ i. e. upon 
his public ministry; see Matt 11, 10; Luke 7, 27. — fiairrurfui 
furavoiat, i. e. baptism which required repentance on the part of 
those who received it ; see 19, 4. 

v. 25. &£.... dpofxwy Now as John was finishing his course^ 
i. e. was near its close (De Wet, Mey.), not while he was compleU 
ing il (Kuin., Olsh.). — riva /**, «. t. X., Whom do ye suppose that I 
am? I am not, viz. the Messiah. The predicate is omitted as 
well known ; comp. Mark 13, 6 ; Luke 21, 8 ; John 13, 19. Some 
critics (Calv., Raph., Kuin.) exclude the question, and render, he 
whom {riva r= ovrofa) ye suppose^ I am not, Thb punctuation does 
violence to the pronoun, while the sense has no advantage over the 
other. See W. § 25. 1, note. — *px^^ M«^' «/*•» «• *"• ^' ^^ this 
way he would express strongly his official and personal inferiority to 
Christ. It was an office of the lowest servants, not only among the 
Jews, but the Greeks and Romans, to bind and unbind the sandals 
of their masters. See Jahn's Archseol. § 123. 

V. 26. vfjMf includes both Jews and proselytes. — rrjs orferfiplag 
Tovnjs, of this salvation which they preached (comp. 5, 20) ; or 
procured by Jesus, named in y. 23. — afrcirraXi;, was sentforth^ i. e. 
from God, the author of the word. 

Y. 27. yap confirms the implication in own\pias Tavnjs in v. 26, 
viz. that Jesus, whom Paul preached, was the promised Saviour ; 
for (yop) he had suffered and been put to death, and so had fulfilled 
what was predicted of the Messiah. De Wette, Winer (§ 57. 6), 
and others, maintain this view of the connection. Meyer opposes 
vfiiv in V. 26 to ol KOToiKowrts here, i. e. the foi^ign Jews, being less 
guilty, had the message of salvation sent to them, which the other 
Jews had forfeited This explanation arrays the passage against 
other passages, e. g. 2, 38 ; 3, 17. 26. It was not true that those 
who crucified the Saviour excluded themselves from the offers of 
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the gospel. — twtw .... hikrifiwreaf^ thU one not having known 
(failed to recognize), cmd the declarations of the prophets (gov- 
erned by the same participle), by having condemned him to death 
they fulJilUd them, i. e. the declarations. This is the most approved 
translation. It obliges us, however, to supply pronouns after Kpivaw 
T€s and fYrXi7p4Mrav, which refer to different antecedents. De Wette 
construes oyraijowrcr as a verb : they knew him no/, and the declaro' 
tions .... fulfilled. For the participle, see K. Ausf. Gr. § 727, 
A. 4. This analysis secures more uniformity in the structure of 
the sentence ; but such a use of the participle is infrequent, ayyoi;- 
(royrcff IS milder than ^pinfo-cur^c in 3, 13. See the Note there. 

V. 28. fuj6€fjUa» .... €up6inm^ although they found no cause of 
deathy none that justified it, see 28, 18. They charged him with 
blasphemy and sedition, but could not establish the accusation. 
See 3, 13; Matt. 27, 24; Luke 23, 22. 

Y. 29. ZBr^Kcof has the same subject as the other verbs, see v. 
27. The burial, however, was the particular act of Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus ; see John 19, 38 sq. What the apostle 
would assert is that Christ had fulfilled the prophecy, which an- 
nounced that he should be put to death, and rise again. It was not 
important that he should discriminate as to the character of the 
agents in the transaction. Some translate, those who took him 
down placed him^ etc. The participle in that relation to the verb 
would require the article. 

Y. 31. ifjupas irXciovf. See on 1,3. — rois avvavaPaa-iv avr^^ I. e. 
the Galilean disciples who attended him on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. They knew, therefore, what they testified ; their 
means of knowledge had been ample. This idea occurs in the 
Acts of\en. — wv, now. The resurrection rested not on tradition, 
but on the testimony of living men. The English version, after the 
received text, omits this particle. — irp6s t6v \a6uy unto the people^ 
i. e. the Jews, see v. 24 ; 10, 42, etc. 

Y. 32. Koi ^fieUy and so tof , i. e. in view of these various proofs 
that Jesus is the Messiah ; see v. 23, 25, 27, 31. — €vayyf\iC6fie6a 
has a dolible accusative only here. W. § 32. 4. — cirayyeX/ay 
stands in the first clause with the usual effect of that attraction ; 
see on 3, 10. 

Y. 33. cmrnrXi^/HDicc, has completely fulfilled^ stronger than cirXi}- 
paMTov in V. 27 ; because the resurrection, considered as involving the 
ascension and exaltation, was essentially the finishing act in the 
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fulfilment of the promise relating to the Messiah. — Spaarfjons *lrj€r6vp 
means, as Luther, Schott, Stier, De Wette, Meyer, Hengstenberg, 
Tholuck, and others, decide, having raised up Jesus from the 
grave ; not having brought him into existence (Calv., Bng., Kuin., 
Olsh.). The mind attaches that sense to the word most readily 
after v. 30. It was unnecessary to insert U v€Kp&p^ because the 
context suggests the specific meaning ; comp. 2, 24. 32. c2ra<m}o-ar, 
in the sense of having raised up merely, expresses too little for the 
prophecy which that event is said to have fulfilled. The original 
passage refers, not to the incarnation of the Messiah, but to his in- 
auguration or public acknowledgment on the part of God as the 
rightful Sovereign of men. To no moment in the history of Christ 
would such a prediction apply with such significance as to that of 
his triumphant resurrection from the dead. The progression of the 
argument in the next verse demands this interpretation. To the asser- 
tion here that God had raised Jesus to life again, the apostle adds there 
that this life was one which death would invade no more. — &s ica/, as 
alsoy i. e. what took place was foretold. — irp&T<f ^aX/i^ the second 
Psalm in our English version is named here, because in some manu- 
scripts the Hebrews reckoned the first Psalm merely as prefatory, 
dcvrcp^ has much less support — vUs . . . . <rv (Ps. 2, 7) afiirms the 
Sonship of the Messiah, which included his divine nature ; see Rom. 
1, 4. Hence ytymrjKa cr* cannot refer to the origin of this relation- 
ship, but must receive a figurative interpretation ; either, I have he- 
gotten thee^ brought thee into a state of glory and power such as 
Christ assumed after his resurrection as Mediator at the right hand 
of God ; or, according to a familiar Hebrew usage, I have declared^ 
exhibited thee as begotten^ i. e. as my Son, viz. by the resurrec- 
tion from the dead (Rom. 1, 4). For this declarative sense of 
Hebrew verbs, see the Note on 10, 15. — vfnupov^ to-day^ desig- 
nates the precise point of time on which the prophet's eye was then 
fixed, viz. that of Christ's assumption of his mediatorial power, or 
that of his open proclamation as Messiah on the part of God when 
he raised him from the dead. 

y. 34. &n. . , €ls Ikof^opav^ Further (as proof) that he raised 
him up from the dead as one who would die no more, di is pro- 
gressive. oAurricrnv repeats the idea of the foregoing avatm^ifras^ for 
the purpose of describing this resurrection more fully : it would be 
followed by no return to death. U ytKp&v does not distinguish the 
two words as to sense, but draws attention more strongly to the 
24 
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contrast between the death which he had suJOTered, and his exemp- 
tion from death in future. — ^xfrc . . . . cZr dca^o/xiv, as applied to 
Christ, whose body underwent no change while it remained in the 
grave, must be equivalent to ovicm anoOtnifrKti in Bom. 6, 9. The 
dissolution or corruption of the body is the ordinary consequent of 
death ; and hence, in common speech, to return to corruption and 
to die^ or the opposite, not to return to corruption and not to dte, 
are interchangeable expressions. See W. ^ 67. 7. The perpetuity 
of Christ^s existence is an important truth in the christian system* 
In Rom. 5, 10, Paul urges it as a ground of certainty, that, if men 
believe on Christ, they will be finally saved, and in Rom. 6, 9, as a 
pledge that, inasmuch as he ^^ dies no more, we shall live widi 
him " ; see also John 14, 19 ; Heb. 7, 25, etc. This incidental 
agreement of the address with PauPs circle of doctrine speaks for 
its genuineness. — ^ is the sign of quotation. — d«o-fl» .... iriord ex- 
presses the substantial sense of Is. 55, 3 : I vrUl give to you^ per- 
form unto you, the holy^ mviolable promises of David (L e. made 
to him), the sure. The language is very nearly that of the Seven- 
ty. One of these promises was that David should have a successor 
whose reign would be perpetual, the throne of whose kingdom God 
would establish for ever and ever ; see 2 Sam. 7, 13 sq. It was 
essential to the accomplishment of that promise that the Messiah 
should be exempt from death, and hence, as Jesus had been proved 
to be the Messiah by his resurrection, that promise made it certain 
that he would live and reign henceforth, without being subject to 
any interruption of his existence or power. 

y. 35. bt6 «cai, Therefore also^ L e. because he was not mortal, 
in further confirmation of that fact — cv ^p^ , sc. V^/*^) ^^* 
16, 10. See on 2, 25 sq. The inspired declaration that the Mes- 
siah should not experience the power of death had not only been 
verified in his resurrection, but guarantied that he would not ex- 
perience that power at any future period. — Xeyci, sc. Beos^ viz. 
through David; see v. 34 ; 1, 16, etc. 

v. 36. y6p vindicates the reference of the passage to Christ, since 
it could not apply to David. — fUp is antithetic to ^ in v. 37. — Idl^ 
yevf$ . . . • fiovkj admits of a twofold translation, ytve^ may depend 
on vTnipenifras : having served his oton generation (been useful to 
it), according to the purpose of God (dative of norm or rule). 
Our English translators, Calvin, Doddridge, Robmson, and others, 
adopt this construction. Olshausen, Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, 
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and others, refer /SovXJ to the participle : having in his ovm genera^ 
iion (dative of time), or for it (dat coinm.), ferosJ the purpose^ plan 
of God, i. e. as an instrument for the execution of his designs ; ' 
comp. T. 22. ytvtiy if we connect it with the participle, secures to 
it a personal object, and in that way appears to form an easier ex- 
pression than Povk§ with the participle. The main idea of the 
clause is that David, like other men, had but one generation of con- 
temporaries ; that he accomplished for that his allotted work, and 
then yielded to the universal law which consigns the race to death. 
Some join rj ficvkj with iKoifuiBriy which renders the remark much 
less significant — ml irpofrrnOri, x. r. X., and he was added unto his 
fathers. This expression recognizes the existence of the soul in a 
future state (Bng., Olsh., Doddr.). Gresenius says that it is dis- 
tinguished expressly both from death and burial in Gen. 25, 8 ; 
35, 29 ; 2 Kings 22, 20 ; see Lex. s. 'jDK. — cZdc dta^pai^, saw cor- 
nation as to his mortal part ; comp. 2, 31. 

V. 38. o^y, illative. Jesus has been shown to be the Messiah, 
and he is, therefore, the author of pardon and salvation to those who 
believe on him. — dtii rovrov belongs to ^^o-cr, rather than the verb : 
through this one tJie forgiveness of sins (having been procured) is 
announced unto you; comp. 10, 36; Luke 24, 47. The next 
verse reaffirms and amplifies the proposition. 

V. 39. The sentence here depends still on ^i. A comma is 
the proper point between this verse and the last. The apostle de- 
clares now, first, that the forgiveness which Christ has procured is 
not partial, but extends to all the sins of the transgressor ; secondly, 
that all men need it, since no other way of pardon remains for 
those who are condemned by the law ; and, thirdly, since faith in 
Christ is the only condition annexed to it, this salvation is free to 
all. — Koi Jtir6 inanrmp, k. r. X., and that from all things, i. e. sins, 
from which (= d^' Int by attraction) ye were not able by the law of 
Moses to be justified, etc. We cannot suppose this to mean, ac- 
cording to a possible sense of the words, that the gospel merely 
completes a justification which the law has commenced or accom- 
plished in part ; for such an admission would be at variance with 
the doctrine of the New Testament in regard to the utter ineffi- 
cacy of all legal obedience to cancel the guilt of transgression, 
and the necessity of an exclusive reliance on the work of Christ for 
our justification. We must adopt a difierent view of the meaning. 
As Olshausen suggests, we may regard &y (= o^' &y) aAer cM 
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iroyrwy, not as a supplementary clause, but as explanatory of the 
other, or coextensive with it, viz. from aU Htu from which (i. e. 
from all which sins) ye were unable^ etc. In other words, the first 
clause affirms the sufficiency of the gospel to justify from all sins, 
while the second clause affirms the insufficiency of the law to the 
same extent, i. e. to justify from any sins ; comp. Rom. 8, 3 sq. 
Neander admits the necessity of rejecting the apparent sense of the 
words. As h Tovr^ stands opposed to h pofi^^ it belongs to duuuov- 
rou, not to irtoTcvoy. 

y. 40. fiij (ircX^, K. r. X., i. e. lest the declaration be fulfilled, 
verified in your case. The mode of citing the prophecy shows 
that the apostle did not regard it as spoken in view of that occasion. 

— h Toiff irpo^iTTVif, 111 the prophets^ i. e. the part of the Old Testa- 
ment which the Jews so named ; comp. v. 15 ; 7, 42 ; John 6, 45. 
See W. § 27. 2. The passage intended is Hab. 1, 5. 

V. 41. The citation follows very nearly the Septuagint, and 
agrees essentially with the Hebrew. In the original passage the 
prophet refers to a threatened invasion of the Jewish nation by the 
Chaldeans, and he calls upon his countrymen to behold the judg- 
ment to which their sins had exposed them, and to be astonished, to 
tremble, on account of it. Of this language the apostle avails him- 
self, in order to warn the Jews whom he addressed of the punish- 
ment which awaited them if they rejected the message which they 
had now heard. Calvin : *^ Paulus fideliter accommodat in usum 
suum prophetSB verba, quia sicuti semel mmatus fuerat Deus per 
prophetam suum Habacuc, ita etiam semper fuit sui similis." — ol 
KoraifipovriTal occurs in the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew. The 
apostle could retain it, in perfect consonance with the original, be- 
cause it is the incredulity of the wicked, their contempt of God^s 
threatenings, which occasions their ruin. What suggested the word 
to the Seventy is uncertain. It is thought that they may have read 
D"74t3, instead of D^iJ^, among the heathen. — Ka\ Oavfjuatranj and 
wonder y be astonished, i. e. at the fearful, certain destruction which 
God prepares for his enemies. The spectacle to which the prophet 
directs attention hero is that of the Chaldeans, mustering their hosts 
to march against the guilty Jews. — icai d^oviV^c, and perish^ un- 
able to escape the punishment which their sins have provoked. 
This word elicits an idea which the Hebrew text involves, though it 
is not expressed there. Paul has retained it from the Septuagint. 

— tfpyov, jc. r. X., a work of judgment / work^ execute. The future 
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act is represented as present, because it was near. — The second 
tpyw Paul inserts for the sake of emphasis. The copies which 
omit it were corrected probably after the Septuagint. — t ah fiijy 
K. r. X., which ye would (or will) not believe^ though any one 
should fully declare it to you^ i. e. although apprised ever so dis- 
tinctly of their danger, they would not heed it ; they are infatuated, 
they cling to their delusive hopes of safety. The New Testament, 
like most of the later Greek, employs often the subjunctive aorisC 
in the sense of the indicative future. W. ^ 60. 3 ; Lob. Phryn. 
p. 723 sq. vurr€tHniT€ need not be supposed to exemplify that 
usage here. ^, at the head of the clause, is a better reading than 
f . That the dative, however, is not a false construction, see Rom. 
10, 16. 

V. 42-49. They preach a second Time at Antioch. 

V. 42. The best editions insert avr&p in place of cic r^r away»' 
yrjs T&v *lovbamv in the common text, and omit r^ ZOvti after iraptKa- 
Xovp, — avr£y must refer to the apostles. — €ls tA fura(if crdfifiaroir 
corresponds evidently to r^ 'X^fJ^^ trafiPar^ in v. 44 : upon the 
next Sabbath (Neand., Mey., De Wet.) ; not during tlie intermedi- 
ate week^ as explained by some of the older critics. 

V. 43. \v6tiaris r^f <rvyay«ayTJ£ seems, at first view, superfluous 
after ($i6vr»v avr&v. The procedure, says Neander, may have 
been this. As Paul and Barnabas were going out before the gen- 
eral dispersion of the assembly, the rulers of the synagogue may 
have requested that they would repeat their discourse on the next 
Sabbath. The people having then withdrawn, many of the Jews 
and proselytes followed the speakers, for the purpose of declaring 
their assent to what they had heard, or of seeking further instruc- 
tion. — In-ci^y, sought to persuade; comp. 19, 8; 28, 23. B. 
§ 137. N. 10. — ri x^'P*" ^^ ^*^i ^^ grace of God^ i. e. the gos- 
pel, which is the fruit of his undeserved favor. 

Y. 44. orxMv tnnnix^t almost the entire city assembled ; where 
is not stated. Paul and Barnabas on that Sabbath may have spoken 
to different audiences. With such a concourse, not only the syna- 
gogue, but every avenue to it, must have been thronged ; comp. 
Mark 2, 2 sq. ; Luke 8, 19. 

V. 45. {^\ov^ with indignation^ as in 5, 17. — ayrtXryoin-cr is 
neither superfluous nor Hebraistic, but, like the participle united 
with its finite verb in the classics, emphasizes avrtkeyov (Mey.) : 
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contradicting and hlaspheming. The second participle expands 
the first, defines the extent or criminality of the act. W. ^ 46. 10. 

V. 46. j(v oMiyKiubp, K, r. X. It was necessary, because the plan 
of Grod required it ; comp. on 8, 26. — koL ovjc . . . . (»$r, and ye 
judge yourselves not toorthy of the eternal lifcy viz. which we 
preach ; see on 5, 20. This mode of speaking is not common ; it 
rests on the just view that a man^s actions may be taken as his own 
self-pronounced verdict as to his character and deserts. — ttsra 
ZBvri^ unto ike heathen in that place. In like manner, the Jews 
whom they left to their doom were those at Antioch. They did 
not turn from the Jewish nation as such, to labor in future for the 
exclusive benefit of the Gentiles ; see 18, 5 sq. ; 19, 8 sq. 

Y. 47. ojm0, so as they had done. — riBtuta^ k. r. X. See Is. 
49, 6. The prophet announces there that the Messiah whom 
God promised to send would be the Saviour of the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews ; that all nations would be called to share in the bless- 
ings of his kingdom. The passage is quoted to show that in turn- 
ing now to the heathen they were merely carrying out the plan of 
God as revealed in the Old Testament (see also Is. 11, 1. 10 ; Eom, 
9, 25 sq.) ; the announcement of his purpose in regard to the un- 
restricted design of the gospel required them as his messengers to 
publish it to the Gentiles. 

v. 48. cdofafoy .... Kvplov^ they glorified^ extolled, the word of 
the Lord ; they expressed their joy and gratitude for the mercy 
which had embraced them in the plan of salvation, and had given 
them this opportunity to secure its benefits. — koI irri<rr€wrav .... 
Mvtopy and they believed as many <u (=: those who) were appoint- 
ed unto eternal life. This is the only translation which the phi- 
lology of the passage allows. So Olshausen, Usteri, De Wette, 
Winer, Meyer, and others. See W. ^ 40. 3, marg. It does not 
mean a« many as were disposed^ i. e. mentally, inclined; for 
though the Greek word may signify disposed externally, e. g. 
drawn up in military order, it was not employed, like that term in 
English, to denote an act of the mind. Mr. Humphry,* after 
Whitby and others, defends still that signification. He cites as 
proof of it, ol dc f[p6t r^ cnrXayxvur/i^ rcroyficyoi, from 2 Macc. 

* A Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. Bj the 
Rev. William Gilson Humphry, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
&c. 1847. 
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6,21, which he translates, '^ those who were set or bent on mer- 
cy " ; but the Greek there in full is ol t€ vp6s t« napapojjup <nfkay 
XVio-fi^ Trrayfi€votj and means ^^ those who were appointed for the 
distribution of unlawful flesh " ; so that the passage opposes their 
bterpretation and coniirms the other.* 

Y. 49. dic^pcTo .... x<»p<ir, And the word of the Lord was con* 
veyed through all the region^ i. e. in the vicinity of Antioch. This 
rapid extension of the gospel we must attribute in some measure to 
the zeal of the recent converts. 

V. 50-52. They are persecuted, and depart to Iconium, 

V. 50. Tos orepofUvas ywaucas. They Were Grentile women who 
had embraced Judaism (see 17, 4), and could be easily excited 
against a sect represented as hostile to their faith. €v<Txni^vas refers 
to their rank ( 17, 12 ; Mark 15, 43). They were the wives of the 
chief men of the city ; and it was the object of the craAy Jews to 
gain the men through the influence of the women, and thus effect 
the expulsion of the apostles from the city. Paul alludes to this 
persecution in 2 Tim. 3, 11. 

Y. 51. €ir' avTovi =: cir ftaprvptov iir avroCs in Luke 9, 5. Shak- 
ing off the dust of the feet imported disapprobation and rejection. 
The act derived its significancy from the idea that those renounced 
in this way were so unworthy that the very dust of their land was 
defiling. In taking this course Paul followed the direction of 
Christ, given in Matt. 10, 14. — Iconium^ to which they came next, 
was about forty-five miles southeast from Antioch. It was the 
principal city of Lycaonia, situated at the foot of the Taurus. Its 
present name is Konieh. Leake, who approached Iconium from 
the mountains which separate Antioch from Philomelium, says : 
^^ On the descent from a ridge branching eastward from these 
mountains, we came in sight of the vast plain around Konieh, and 
of the lake which occupies the middle of it ; and we saw the city, 
with its mosques and ancient walls, still at the distance of twelve 
or fourteen miles from us." t " Konieh,'' says another traveller, 
^^ extends to the east and south over the plain far beyond the 
walls, which are about two miles in circumference. Mountains 
covered with snow rise on every side, excepting towards the east, 

* See Biers Lexicon in LXX., Vol. III. p. 308. 
t Travels in Asia Minor, p. 45. 
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where a plain as flat as the desert of Arabia extends far beyond the 
reach of the eye." 

Y. 52. ol fioBfiTol^ i. e. at Antioch, where the persecution still 
continued ; see 14, 22. The suggested idea is this : their new 
faith, though it called them to suffer, opened to them sources of 
consolation, which more than counterbalanced their triab. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

V. 1-7. They preach at Icanium^ hu are persecuted and flee to 

Lystra. 

V. 1. KoriL t6 avro, together^ like cn-l rh avro^ in 3, 1. — koL XaX^- 
otu ourcoff, K. r. X., and they spake <o, viz. with this effect, that {Sxm) 
a great multitude^ etc. (Mey., De Wet) ; not toith such power that* 
om»s anticipates the next clause, and makes it more prominent. 
B. § 140. 4. — 'eXXi^midv, Greeks^ whose presence in the synagogue 
would indicate that they were proselytes ; comp. 13, 43. 

Y. 2. UoKwrcofy rendered evily hostile. How the Jews produced 
this effect on the minds of the heathen we are not told. They 
sometimes alleged for that purpose that the Christians were dis- 
loyal, had a king of their own, would prove dangerous to the 
Roman supremacy ; see 18, 5-9. 

Y. 3. o^F, therefore^ i. e. because they had so much success 
(see V. 1), notwithstanding the opposition excited against them. — 
Uavov xpoi^v would include, at least, some months. This is our 
only notice respecting the time spent at the places visited on this 
tour. — irappri(na{6fuvot im rf icvptfi), speaking boldly upon the Lord^ 
i. e. in dependence on him. It was their reliance on Christ that 
inspired them with so much courage. — The best authorities omit 
«ea/ before dtd<$vri. This participle defines the other: by, granting j 
causing that^ etc. ; comp. 4, 30. 

Y. 4. TO irkrj&os T^r TToXetfff, the multitude of the city^ i. e. the 
Gentile population. Some of them may have favored the christian 
party, without having attached themselves to it; comp. 19, 31. — 
(Tvy rolff 'lovdoiotr, with the Jews^ i. e. in sympathy, on their side ; 
see 5, 17. 

V. 5. Spfiiij purpose^ plot, lit. impulse ; see James 3, 4 (Whl., 
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Mey., De Wet.) ; not onset y for Paul and Barnabas escaped before 
their enemies could proceed so far. — avv toU ipx^vaw avrw^ with 
their rulers^ I e. those of both nations, viz. the heathen magistrates 
and the officers of the synagogue. Some restrict avrAv to the Gen- 
tiles, some to the Jews. Here, at this distance from Jerusalem, the 
members of the Sanhedrim could not be meant (Rob.). 

V. 6. (Tvvidovrtsy knowings becoming aware of it (De Wet, 
Rob.). Meyer urges the preposition: knowing also^ i. e. with those 
accessory to the plot who had failed to keep the secret to them- 
selves. — X(^oX$<rai avTovff. " Once was 1 stoned," says Paul, in 
2 Cor. 11, 25, which was the instance mentioned in v. 19. Hence, 
says Paley, '^ bad this meditated assault at Iconium been completed, 
had the history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates that 
preparations were made both by Jews and Gentiles to stone Paul 
and his companions, or even had the account of this transactiop 
stopped, without going on to inform us that Paul and his com- 
panions were ^ aware of the danger and fled,' a contradiction be- 
tween the history and the Epistles would have ensued. Truth is 
necessarily consistent ; but it is scarcely possible that independent 
accounts, not having truth to guide them, should thus advance to 
the very brink of contradiction without falling into it." — i^r Avkoo- 
mW. The district of Lycaonia extends from the ridges of Mount 
Taurus and the borders of Cilicia, on the south, to the Cappadocian 
hills on the north. " It is a bare and dreary region, unwatered by 
streams, though in parts liable to occasional inundations. Across 
some portion of this plain Paul and Barnabas travelled, both before 
and after their residence in Iconium. After leaving the city the 
two most prominent objects still in view are the snowy mountains of 
Mount Argseus, rising high above all the intervening hills in the di- 
rection of Armenia, and the singular mass called the ' Kara-Dagh,^ 
or ^ Black Mount,' southeastwards in the direction of Cilicia. This 
latter mountain is gradually approached, and discovered to be an 
isolated mass, with reaches of the plain extending round it like 
channels of the sea." 

Awrrpap xai ^pPrfv, These cities were somewhere about the 
bases of the Black Mountain. Lystra is marked on Kiepert's map 
as nearly south of Iconium, some twenty miles distant ; Derbe^ as 
nearly east from Lystra, southeast from Iconium.* — xal rijv irtpi* 

* The exact position, both of Lystra and Derbe, is subject still to some 
25 
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X<»pop designates the country in the vicinity of the places just 
named. A few critics have proposed to extend the term so as to 
include even Galatia, and would thus assign an earlier origin to the 
churches in that country than it is usual to assign to them. " But 
vfpix(^po¥ cannot denote an entire province, and still less the prov- 
ince of Galatia, on account of its geographical situation. Hence, 
the supposition that Paul preached the gospel to the Gralatians on 
this first missionary tour is certainly to he rejected.'* (Neeuid.) 
See the Note on 16, 6. 

V. 7. luLccc, and there^ viz. in those cities and the adjacent re- 
gion. — ^o-ap €vayy€\i{6fuvM implies that they pursued their labors 
here for some time. 

y. 8 - 13. Paul heals a Lame Man at Lystra. 

V. 8. h Avarpois^ at Lystra ; neuter plural, as in 2 Tim. 3. 11, 
but feminine singular in v. 6, 21 ; 16, 1. — Uadtfro^ sat (Str., 
Mey., De Wet), because he was lame and had never walked; 
others (Kuin., Rob.) dwells which is Hebraistic, and rare in the 
New Testament. — w€piirtnaT^K€i. Some editors write this pluper- 
fect with an augment, others without it. It is more correct to omit 
it. W. § 12. 8 ; K. § 120, R. 2. 

V. 9. oZrog iJKov€^ K, T. X. The Jews at this place were proba- 

UDcerlainty. Kiepert appears to have followed Leake's conjecture as to 
the situation of Lystra, though no traveller speaks of any ruins at that 
place. Very remarkable christian ruins are found at Bin-bir-Kilisseh, a few 
miles farther to the east, and Leake is of the opinion that these ruins mark 
the site of Derbe. Mr. Hamilton, on the contrary, thinks that they mark 
the site of Lystra, since they correspond better with the early ecclesiastical 
reputation of this city than with that of Derbe. He did not visit the spot 
where Kiepert represents Derbe, but inclines to believe that it is correctly 
chosen, since it occurs on a line of Roman road, and Divl6, the name of 
the modern town, resembles so nearly the ancient name. A recent travel- 
ler judges, that among the ruins at Bin-bir-Kilisseh, and on the adjacent 
heights, may be traced as many as forty churches, of a style of architecture 
which shows them to have belonged to an early age. 

Leake wrote thus in 1824 : ** Nothing can more strongly show the little 
progress that has hitherto been made in a knowledge of the ancient geog- 
raphy of Asia Minor, than that, of the cities which the journey of Paul 
has made so interesting to us, the site of Iconium only is yet certainly 
known. Perga, Antioch of Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe remain to be dis- 
covered." The first two of these towns have since been identified. 
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biy few, as no synagogue appears to have existed here. Hence 
the missionaries repaired to the market, or some other place of pub- 
lic resort (comp. 17, 17), and there entered into conversation with 
such as they could induce to listen to them. The scene reminds us 
of the manner in which those who carry the same message of sal- 
vation to the heathen at the present day collect around them 
groups of listeners in Burmah or Hindostan. It was on one of these 
occasions, as Paul was preaching in some thoroughfare of the city, 
that the lame man heard him ; his friends perhaps had placed him 
there to solicit alms (see 3, 10 ; John 9, 8). — ts drtvltragy «. t. X., 
who looking intently upon him and seeing^ viz. from the expression 
of his countenance, which Paul scrutinized with such rigor. The 
manner in which the participles follow each other directs us to this 
sense. Some think that the apostle may have had, at the moment, 
a supernatural insight into the state of the man's heart. The 
language of the text contains no intimation of that nature. — rov 
o-eo^rai depends on irurrtv, as a noun in the genitive (W. ^ 45. 
4. a) : t fie faith of being healed may mean faith that the Saviour, 
whom Paul preached, was able to heal him ; or, which accords bet- 
ter with the mode of expression, faith such as made it proper that 
he should receive that benefit (see on 9, 33). The requisite de- 
gree of faith would include, of course, a persuasion of Christ's 
ability to bestow the favor in question. Paul may have been re- 
ferring in his remarks to the Saviour's miracles of healing, in illus- 
tration of his readmess and power to bless those who confide in 
him. 

v. 10. iieyaXjj Tj (fxavj, rj designates the voice as that of Paul ; 
see V. 11 ; 26, 24. The adjective refers to the manner in which 
he exerted his voice, not to the power of it. The latter idea would 
have put /x€yaXj7 between the article and noun, or after the noun 
with the article repeated. — avaon;^!, «. t. X. Luke makes no men- 
tion here of any direct appeal to the name of Christ before the 
performance of the miracle. That omission may be owing to the 
brevity of the record ; or the tenor of Paul's discourse may have 
been so explicit in regard to the source of his authority, as to ren- 
der the usual invocation unnecessary. — rfkaro^ leaped up^ a single 
act. For this aorist, see W. § 15; K. § 149. R. 2. ^XXcto oc- 
curs in some copies, but has no adequate support. The next verb 
passes to the imperfect, because it expresses a repeated act. 

V. 11. ol 5xXoi, X. r. X. Their conduct shows how imperfectly 
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they had understood the address of Paul, and the object of the 
miracle. They saw nothing beyond what was present and palpa- 
ble ; they confounded the instrument of the work with its author. — 
t iiroiTfo-fv^ what he had done ; see on 1,2. — AvKoopiari^ in Lycaonie^ 
i. e. the native dialect of the province. What that dialect was it is 
impossible to say. No relic of it has been preserved, or at least 
identified ; no description of it has been handed down. Those 
who have taken up the question differ in their conclusions. Ac- 
cording to one opinion, the Lycaonic was allied to the Assyrian ; 
according to another, it was a corrupt species of Greek.* There 
are no reliable data for any opinion. Luke mentions that the Lys- 
trians spoke in their native tongue, that we may know why the mul- 
titude proceeded so far in their design before Paul and Barnabas in- 
terposed to arrest it In conferring with the people, they had used, 
doubtless, the Greek, which formed at that period an extensive 
medium of intercourse between those of different nations. 

V. 12. Aia, 'Epfifjv, They fixed upon these gods because Jupi- 
ter had a temple there, and Mercury, who appeared in the pagan 
mythology as his attendant, excelled in eloquence. So Ovid. Met 
8. 626 : 

Jupiier hue specie mortal! cumque parente 

Veiiit Atlantiadea positia cadiicifer alia. 

See also Hor. Od. 1. 10. 1-5. Some suggest, as a further motive 
for this distribution of parts, that Barnabas may have been an older 
man than Paul, and more imposing in his personal appearance 
(comp. 2 Cor. 10, 1. 10). — 6 ^ymiitvot tov Xo/ov, he who leads the 
discourse^ " chief speaker.'' 

V. 13. 6 2cp€Vff, the priest^ i. e. the principal one, or the one 
most active. No doubt there were others. — tow Aiir, k. t. >., of 
Jupiter who was before the city^ i. e. who had a statue and temple 
there consecrated to him. The temple of the tutelary god stood 
often outside of the walls. — <rr€/x/Mmi, garlands^ which were to 
adorn the victims, and perhaps the priest and the altar (De Wet). 
See Jahn's Archeeol. § 401. 5. They had the garlands in readiness, 
but had not applied them to their intended use (Mey.). Many con- 
nect this noun with the preceding by hendiadys (De Wet., Rob.) : 
bullocks adorned with garlands. iaT€^fuvovs would have expressed 

* Jablonsky and GOhling, who wrote largely on the aubject, arrived at 
the reaulta atated above. (See Win. Realw. II. p. 37.) 
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that sense more directly. — M, row mikSimtj unto the gates of the 
city (Neand., Rob.), or of the house where the apostles were 
(Olsh., De Wet., Mey.). The former is grammatically more cor- 
rect, as ir^€mt precedes, and is better, because the term is pluraU 
— ^^cXe $v€Uf^ was abmU to sacrifice. ^'Xm, or iOikat^ may accom- 
pany the infinitive to express an act on the point of being per- 
formed. Mt. ^ 498. e ; C. ^ 583. 

V. 14- 18. The Speech of Paul to the Lystrians. 

V. 14. oKovo-airrfr, having heard^ i. e. a report of what was tak- 
ing place. — dutppi^^ayrts rii Ifjiorta ovrwv, having rent their gar- 
ments^ i. e., according to the Jewish custom, from the neck in front 
down towards the girdle. See Jahn's Archseol. ^^ 211. The Jews 
and other nations performed this act as an expression of sorrow, 
and also of abhorrence on hearing or seeing any thing which they 
regarded as impious. Ifwria may refer to the plural subject of the 
verb, but more probably to their outer and inner garments ; comp. 
Matt 26, 65. — cf cwif^croy tls rby ^x^ov, sprang forth unto the mid* 
titude^ i. e. from the house, which could be said whether the people 
had collected in the street or at the entrance of the city. i$ in the 
verb, therefore, does not settle the question in regard to M rois 
irvKAvas. The English translation, ^^ ran in among them,'^ rests 
upon tlatirriiri<rayy now a rejected reading. 

V. 15. Kal connects what is said with what was in the mind : 
You are men ; and toe are men like constituted with you. Passing 
over the first clause, the speaker hastens at once to the main 
thought. 6fiounraB€U means that they had the same nature, pas- 
sions, infirmities. — cvo/ytXi^o/icvoi, declaring to you as glad ti' 
dings y viz. that they should renounce their idolatry. The requisi- 
tion is characterized in this manner, because it was founded on 
the fact that God had provided a way in the gospel in which he 
could accept their repentance, vftas answers here to the dative, as 
in 8, 25. — dn6 rovT»p ruv luxraltdv^ from these vanities^ nonentities, 
such as Jupiter, Mercury, and the like, rovroy points back to those 
names. Paul and Barnabas had heard in what light the populace 
looked upon them. fiaraU»p does not require ^»y. It is used like 
D'^sn, DVjII, which the Hebrews applied to the gods of the heathen 
as having no real existence ; comp. 1 Cor. 8, 4. Kuinoel takes 
furral»v abstractly : vain practices^ idolatry ; which destroys the 
evident opposition between the term and rov B€6v rhv (fivra. — hs 
ciroii7o-€, K. r. X. This relative clause unfolds the idea of (fiv^f^* 
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V. 16. cToirf, left them^ withdrew the restraints of his grace and 
providence; comp. on 7, 42 and 17, 30. In Rom. 1, 23, the 
apostle brings to view other connections of this fact The reason 
why Grod abandoned the heathen was that they first abandoned him. 
— iropcvco-^oi TM 6dois avrAv^ to walk (see on 9, 31) in their own 
ways ; dative of rule or manner. ^Is includes belief and conduct. 

V. 17. miroiyc .... d^jccy, although indeed he left himself 
not toithout vniness. The desertion on the part of God was not 
such as to destroy the evidence of their dependence on him, and 
their consequent obligation to know and acknowledge him. The 
apostle's object does not lead him to press them with the full conse- 
quences of this truth. It lies at the foundation of his argument 
for proving the accountability of the heathen, in Rom. 1, 19 sq. 
See also 17, 27 sq. — ayaBonomv^ dtdov^ , c/iiriirXttv, are epexegetical 
of d/ioprvpoy, but the second participle specifies a mode of the first, 
and the third a consequence of the second. — viup afier ovpa»66«p is 
the correct reading (Grsb., Lachm., Mey.), bstead of the received 
^fiiy, — rpo^^r, withfood^ including the idea of the enjoyment af- 
forded by such fruits of the divine bounty. With that accessory 
idea, rpo^f is not incongruous with Kopdias^ and still less is Kapdlas 
vfiMv a circumlocution for vfias (Kuin.). See W. ^ 22. R. 5. The 
common text has ^/mSv, followed in the English version. 

V. 18. rot) fiTf Bvttv avroU States the result of Koriirava-av, not the 
object : so that they should not^ did not^sacrifiee to them. See the 
Note on 10, 47. — It is interesting to compare this speech at Lystra 
with the train of thought which Paul has developed in Rom. 1, 
19 sq. It will be seen that the germ of the argument there may 
be traced distinctly here. The similarity is precisely such as we 
should. expect on the supposition that he who wrote the Epistle de- 
livered the speech. The diversity in the difierent prominence given 
to particular ideas is that which arises from applying the same sys- 
tem of truth to difierent occasions. 

V. 19-28. They proceed to Derhe; and then retrace their Way 
to Antioch in Syria. 

V. 19. Tovs oxXovff. They were mostly heathen (see on v. 9) ; 
but that some Jews resided at Lystra is evident from 16, 1. — 
XMaavTts. The nature of the outrage indicates that the Jews not 
only originated this attack, but controlled the mode of it. Stoning 
was a Jewish punishment. In the present instance, it will be ob- 
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served, they had no scruple about shedding the blood of their vic- 
tim in the city. It was otherwise at Jerusalem ; see on 7, 58. An 
incidental variation like this attests the truth of the narrative. 

V. 20. KUKkwravTtov d< avrov rwv luiBrfrwv, Here we leam inciden- 
tally that their labors had not been ineffectual. Kuinoel decides too 
much when he says that the disciples collected around Paul in order 
to bury him ; it may have been to lament over him, or to ascer- 
tain whether he was really dead. In that sorrowing circle stood 
probably the youthful Timothy, the apostle's destined associate in 
so many future labors and perils ; see 16, 1 ; 2 Tim. 3, 11. — 
dvfurraf , k, r. X. voiuamrrti avrov rtOvaiKU^ in V. 19, having supposed 
that he was dead^ would not incline us to regard this as an instance 
of actual restoration to life. The apostle's sudden recovery after 
such an outrage, enabling him to return to the city and on the next 
day to resume his journey, may with more reason be considered as 
miraculous. Paul alludes to this stoning in 2 Cor. 11,25. — tU 
AtpPrjp, A few hours would be sufficient for the journey from 
Lystra to this place. We have now reached the eastern limit of 
the present expedition. 

Y. 21. fta^rrva-avrcr Uavovs^ having made many disciples (Matt. 
28, 19) ; not instructed them merely, which was said in the pre- 
ceding clause. One of the converts was probably Gains, who is 
called a Derbean in 20, 4. Their labors in this city appear to have 
been unattended by any open opposition. Hence, in 2 Tim. 3, 11, 
Paul omits Derbe from the list of places associated in the mind of 
Timothy with the " persecutions, afflictions," which he had been 
called to endure. Paley refers to that omission as a striking in- 
stance of conformity between the Epistle and the Acts. " In the 
apostolic history Lystra and Derbe are commonly mentioned to- 
gether ; in 2 Tim. 3, 11, Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, are mentioned, 
and not Derbe. And the distinction will appear on this occasion to 
be accurate ; for Paul in that passage is enumerating his persecu- 
tions, and although he underwent grievous persecutions in each of 
the three cities through which he passed to Derbe, at Derbe itself 
he met with none. The Epistle, therefore, in the names of the 
cities, in the order in which they are enumerated, and in the place 
at which the enumeration stops, corresponds exactly with the his- 
tory. Nor is there any just reason for thinking the agreement to 
be artificial ; for had the writer of the Epistle sought a coincidence 
with the history upon this head, and searched the Acts of the Apos- 
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ties for the purpose, I conceive he would have sent us at once to 
Philippi and Thessalonica, where Paul suffered persecution, and 
where, from what is stated, it may easily he gathered that Timothy 
accompanied him, rather than have appealed to persecutions as 
known to Timothy, in the account of which persecutions Timothy's 
presence is not mentioned ; it not being till after one entire chap- 
ter, and in the history of a journey three or four years subsequent 
to this (16, 1), that Timothy's name occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles for the first time." — wnarptyftop. " In this part of the 
Lycaonian plain, which approaches through gradual undulations to 
the northern bases of Mount Taurus, they were not far from the 
well-known ^ Cilician Gates,' which led down from the central 
table-land to Cilicia and Tarsus." They could have returned to 
Syria, therefore, by a nearer way ; but their solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the newly founded churches constrains them to turn back, 
and revisit the places where they had preached. 

V. 22. cirumjpiCoiTcr, k. r. X., confirming the souls of the disci- 
ples^ not by any outward rite, but by instruction and encourage- 
ment, as we see in the next clause ; comp. 15, 32. 41 ; 18, 23. — 
€fifiev€Uf Tj irtWci, to adhere to the faith (see 6, 7 ; 13, 8), i. e. of 
Christ or the gospel ; comp. 3, 16 ; 20, 21, etc. — m depends on 
fropoicaXoOvrcff, which, at this point of the sentence, passes to the 
idea of affirming, teaching. — ^l may mean it is necessary, be- 
cause such was the appointment of God (9, 16 ; 1 Cor. 15, 25) ; 
or because in the nature of things it was inevitable (comp. 2 Tim. 
3, 12). The first is the more pertinent view, since it presents a 
stronger motive to submission and fidelity in the endurance of 
trials. — ^tias, y^e who are Christians; comp. 1 Thess. 4, 17. — 
r^y /Sao-iXciav rov ^<ov, i. e. the State of happiness which awaits the 
redeemed in heaven. The expi^ssion can have no other meaning 
here, for those addressed were already members of Christ's visible 
kingdom, and the perseverance to which the apostles would incite 
them must have reference to the attainment of a future good. 

V. 23. x^^P^'^^^^'^^^^i *• '"• ^'i -^^^ having appointed far them 
elders in every church, x^^P^'^^"' signifies properly to elect or 
vote by extending the hand, but also, in a more general sense, to 
choose, appoint, without reference to that formality. That formal- 
ity could not have been observed in this instance, as but two indi- 
viduals performed the act in question. When the verb retains the 
idea of stretching forth the hand, the act is predicated always of 
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the subject of the verb, not of those for whom the act may be per- 
formed. Hence the interpretation having appointed for them by 
their outstretched hands^ i. e. by taking their opinion or vote in 
that manner, is unwarranted ; for it transfers the hands to the 
wrong persons. Whether Paul and Barnabas appointed the presby- 
ters in this case by their own act solely, or ratified a previous elec- 
tion of the churches made at their suggestion, is disputed. If it be 
clear from other sources that the primitive churches elected their 
officers by general suffrage, the verb here may be understood to 
denote a concurrent appointment, in accordance with that practice ; 
but the burden of proof lies on those who contend for such a modi- 
fication of the meaning. 

Neander sums up hb conclusion on this subject as follows : *^ As 
regards the election to church offices, we are in want of sufficient 
information to enable us to decide how it was managed in the early 
apostolic times. Indeed, it is quite possible that the method of pro- 
cedure differed under different circumstances. As in the institution 
of deacons the apostles left the choice to the communities them- 
selves, and as the same was the case in the choice of deputies to 
attend the apostles in the name of the communities (2 Cor. 8, 19), 
we might argue that a similar course would be pursued in filling 
other offices of the church. Yet it may be that in many cases the 
apostles themselves, where they could not as yet have sufficient 
confidence in the spirit of the first new communities, conferred the 
important office of presbyters on such as in their own judgment, un- 
der the light of the Divine Spirit, appeared to be the fittest persons. 
Their choice would, moreover, deserve, in the highest degree, the 
confidence of the communities (comp. 14, 23 ; Tit. 1,5); although, 
when Paul empowers Titus to set presiding officers over the com- 
munities who possessed the requisite qualifications, this circum- 
stance decides nothing as to the mode of choice, nor is a choice by 
the community itself thereby necessarily excluded. The regular 
course appears to have been this : the church offices were intrusted 
to the first converts in preference to others, provided that in other 
respects they possessed the requisite qualifications. It may have 
been the general practice for the presbytera themselves, in case of a 
vacancy, to propose another to the community in place of the per- 
son deceased, and leave it to the whole body either to approve or de- 
cline their selection for reasons assigned. (Clem. cap. 44.) When 
asking for the assent of the community had not yet become a mere 
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formality, this mode of filling church offices had the salutary effect 
of causing tlie votes of the majority to be guided by those capable 
of judging, and of suppressing divisions ; while, at the same time, 
DO one was obtruded on the community who would not bewelcoroe 
to their hearts.'' Ch. Hist, Vol. I. p. 189. 

np€<rPvT€pavg is plural, because each church had its college of 
elders (see 20, 17 ; Tit 1, 5) ; not because there was a church in 
each of the cities. The elders^ or presbyters^ in the official sense 
of the term, were those appointed in the first churches to watch 
over their general discipline and welfare. With reference to that 
duty, they were called, also, cirio-jcofroi, i. e. superintendents, or 
bishops. The first was their Jewish appellation, transferred to 
them perhaps from the similar class of officers in the synagogues ; 
the second was their foreign appellation, since the Greeks employed 
it to designate such relations among themselves. In accordance 
with this distinction, we find the general rule to be this : those who 
are called elders in speaking of Jewish communities are called 
bishops in speaking of Gentile communities. Hence the latter 
term is the prevailing one in Paul's Epistles. That the names with 
this difference were entirely synonymous, appears from their inter- 
change in such passages as 20, 17. 28, and Tit. 1 , 5. 7. It may 
be argued, also, from the fact that in Phil. 1, 1 and 1 Tim. 3, 1. 8 
the deacons are named immediately af^r the bishops, which ex- 
cludes the idea of any intermediate order. Other appellations 
given to these officers were voijUutSj ^yov/MVM, vpotarwm r&tf adcX- 
^y. The presbyters, or bishops, were not by virtue of their office 
teachers or preachers at the same time ; nor, on the other hand, 
were the two spheres of labor incompatible with each other. We 
see from 1 Tim. 5, 17, that some of those who exercised the gen- 
eral oversight preached also the word ; comp. also 1 Tim. 3, 2. 
The foregoing representation exhibits the view of Mosheim, Nean- 
der, Gieseler, Rothe, and others eminent in such inquiries. — 
npMrcvfofMvoi belongs to the following verb, not to the subordinate 
clause which precedes. — avrws is defined by ctr ir frcsrunrcviccMrav, 
and must refer to the believers in general, not to the elders merely. 

Y. 24. bi€k96vT9s H9V Uunilav. Antioch was on the northern 
limit of Pisidia, and hence they traversed that district from north te 
south. Their journey was a descent from the mountains to the plain. 

V. 25. cy Uepyrj. They now preached in this city, as they had 
not done on their first visit ; see on 13^ 13. Luke's silence may 
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intimate that they were favored with no marked success. — tig 
'ATraXcimr. Instead of embarking at Perga, and sailing down the 
Cestrus, which they had ascended on their arrival from Cyprus, 
they proceeded across the plain to Attaleia, a seaport on the Pam- 
phylian Gulf. For the distance, see on 13, 13. The founder of 
this city was Attains Philadelphus, king of Pergamus. It occupied 
the site of the modem Satalia^ which Admiral Beaufort describes 
^^ as beautifully situated round a small harbor, the streets appearing 
to rise behind each other, like the seats of a theatre, .... with a 
double wall and a series of square towers on the level summit of 
the hill." 

V. 26. SBey ^<rajf^ k, r. X., Stands in sensu prcegnanti for whence^ 
having been committed to the faoor of God^ they were sent forth ; 
see 13, 3. W. § 58. 7. — e^^ t6 Zpyov^for the worky i. e. for its per- 
formance. 

V. 27. iaa .... /Mr avr<iy, how great things God had done 
with themj i. e. in their behalf (15, 4 ; Luke 1, 72) ; not by them^ 
which would be expressed as in 15, 12. The phrase comes from 
oyni^j; comp. Josh. 2, 12; Pb. 119, 65, etc. According to 
Meyer, fur* avniv is = &y fier adrvv^ allied with them^ which is 
forced. — Sn fyoc^c, k. r. X., that he had opened to the Gentiles a 
door offaithy i. e. had given them access to the gospel, participa- 
tion in its blessings, as well as to the Jews ; not that he had opened 
to the apostles a door of access to the heathen. 

V. 28. buTpifiov^ K. r. X. It is necessary to inquire here how 
long the apostle was probably absent on the tour followed by this 
residence at Antioch. We must accept a somewhat indefinite 
answer to this question. The Apostolic Council at Jerusalem was 
held in A. D. 50 (Introd. ^ 3. 3) ; and as Paul departed on his 
first mission in 45 (see on 13, 3), we must divide the interval from 
45 to 50 between his journey among the heathen and his subse- 
quent abode at Antioch. The best authorities, as Anger, Wieseler, 
Meyer, Winer, De Wette, and others, agree in this result How 
we are to distribute the intermediate years is more uncertain. It 
will be found that the apostle travelled more extensively during his 
second missionary tour than during the first ; and as the limitations 
of time in that part of the history allow us to assign but three 
years, or three and a half, to that excursion, we may consider two 
years perhaps as sufficient for this journey. This conclusion would 
place the return to Antioch near the close of A. D. 47 ; since the 
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apostle must have set forth somewhat late in the year 45. Com- 
pare the Note on 12, 25 with that on 13, 3. Accordingly, the 
years 48 and 49 would he the period not brief {xpotfov ovk oXIyov) 
which Paul and Barnabas spent at Antioch between their return and 
the Council at Jerusalem. While they resided in that city, for the 
most part, they would be able, both by their own personal efforts 
and their supervision of the efforts of others, to extend the gospel in 
the regions around them. 



CHAPTER XV. 

V. 1-6. Paul and Barnabas are sent as Delegates to Jerusalem. 

V. 1. <Sff-^ TTJt 'lovdoW, i. e. from Jerusalem in Judea ; comp. 
rtv€s i$ ff^v in v. 24. It is barely possible that Luke may include 
the other churches in that country. — art e^y, k. r. X. This transi- 
tion to the direct style gives vividness to the narrative. — t^ ^tfci, ac' 
cording to the custom^ law (see 6, 14) ; dative of rule or manner. 
— The doctrine in question was subversive of the true method of 
salvation. It originated in the feeling that circumcision was an act 
of merit, and that those who submitted to it acquired a virtual right 
to the divine favor. In other words, it substituted the law of works 
for the gratuitous justification which the gospel declares to be the 
only way in which sinners can be saved. 

V. 2. armrco); , dissension in their views ; fy^<'^*»Sy discussion 
on the points which that difference involved. — oXtyi;^ belongs to 
both nouns (De Wet). It connects itself with the last, because 
that contains the main idea. W. ^ 35. 2. When the adjective 
precedes the noun, the rule is different ; see on 2, 43. — avrovs re- 
fers to Ttvfs in V. 1. Paul and Barnabas were the disputants on one 
side, and the individuals from Judea on the other. It does not appear 
that the Christians at Antioch took any open part in the contro- 
versy. The heresy reappeared among them at a later period, and 
became then so prevalent as to endanger the safety of the entire 
church; see Gal. 2, 11 sq. Even Barnabas, at that time, com- 
promised the principle for which he was now so earnest — era^avj 
K. r. X., t?iey (i. e. the brethren in v. 1) appointed that they shotdd go 
up J etc. It appears from Gal. 2« 2, that Paul went also in compliance 
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with a divine command. Whether the revelation was first, and the 
action of the church subsequent, or the reverse, it is impossible to 
say. It may be that Paul was instructed to propose the mission to 
Jerusalem ; or, if the measure originated with the church, that he 
was instructed to approve it, and to go as one of the delegates. 
Either supposition harmonizes the notice in Gal. 2, 2 with this pas- 
sage. — rivas SKKovs, One of them, as some think, may have been 
Titus, for he accompanied the apostle at this time ; see Gral. 2, 1. 
Others bfer from <nffifrapaKafii»v ical Tiroy, in that place, that Paul 
may have taken Titus merely as a friend, that he was not joined 
with him as an official associate. The fact, too, that, being uncir- 
cumcised, he was a party in some sense to this Jewish question, 
may have disqualified him for such an appointment. 

V. 3. oi yutv o^ frpotr€ftfty$tyr€£^ They having been sent forward^ 
i. e. attended part of the way by some of the church, as a mark of 
honor; comp. 20, 38; 21, 5; 3 John v. 6. The word, says 
Meyer, does not include the viaticay or supplies for the journey, 
unless the context point that out as a part of the service rendered, 
as in Tit. 3, 13. — diripxovroy k. r. X. Phoenicia lay along the sea 
south of Syria, so that they would pass thence through Galilee 
into Samaria and Judea. — roU adcX^If, to the brethren in the 
various towns on their way. 

V. 4. asrcdcx^fniy, were Cordially received ; comp. 18, 27. It 
was not certain that, coming on such an errand, they would be 
greeted with entire favor. It weakens the sense to restrict it to 
their official recognition as messengers. This was the apostle^s 
third visit to Jerusalem since his conversion, and was made in the 
year 50 (Introd. ^ 6. 3). — rTjs ciocXi;a-(ar, the church in general, 
while Kal adds the prominent parts ; see on 1, 14. The existence 
of presbyters at Jerusalem is first recognized in 11, 30. Luke 
does not inform us at what time, or in what manner, they were 
appointed. It was evidently no part of his intention to unTold any 
particular scheme of ecclesiastical polity. The information which 
he gives on that subject is incidental and imperfect* — fur avr£y, 
towards them^ in their behalf ; see on 14, 27. 

V. 5. €(€a4(rnjaavy k. r. X., But there arose (in the 'assembly at 
Jerusalem) some of those from the sect of the Pharisees. It is en- 
tirely natural that individuals of this class appear as the party who 
insist on circumcision. The attachment to forms, which rendered 
them Pharisees out of the church, rendered them legalists in it. — 
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avrovff, thenLf viz. the Gentile believers brought to view in the com- 
munication just made (v. 4). — Some regard this verse as a part of 
the narrative which precedes ; but such a transition to the direct 
style in m dcZ, k. r, X., would be strangely abrupt, and, still more, 
i$ai4<mf<ray would then convey the false idea that the objectors be- 
longed to the church at Antioch ; see v. 1. 

V. 6- 12. Speech of Peter in the Assembly. 

v. 6. (nnftjx^n^rap^ k, r. X. This assembly is oflen called the 
first Christian Ck>uncil ; but we need some license to apply the term 
in that way, since a council consists properly of delegates from 
various churches, whereas two churches only were represented on 
this occasion. The ensiles and elders are mentioned on account 
of their rank. It is evident from v. 23, that the other Christians at 
Jerusalem were also present, and gave their sanction to the decrees 
enacted ; see also v. 12, compared with v. 22. — In Gal. 2, 2, Paul 
states that, besides the communication which he made to the be- 
lievers in a body, he had also a private interview with the chief of 
the apostles. That interview, we may suppose, preceded the pub- 
lic discussion. The object of it appears to have been, to put the 
other apostles in full possession of his views, and of all the facts in 
relation to bis ministry among the heathen ; so that, fortified by 
their previous knowledge of the case, he might have their support 
in the promiscuous assembly, where prejudice or misunderstanding 
might otherwise have placed him in a false light — \6yov rovrov, 
this malter (De Wet). Meyer refers it to v. 5, this expression ; 
but the dispute had an earlier origin. 

Y. 7. o^* 4f««p«y apxai»». Since remote days^ a long time ago ; 
comp. iv dpxS in 11, 15. The conversion of Cornelius took place 
during the time that Paul was at Tarsus (see on 11, 15) ; and the 
several years, so eventful in their character, which had elapsed since 
that period, would appear in the retrospect a long time. — ip ^fuw 
.... vr6fWT^ fiw^ made choice among us (the apostles) that by 
my mouth, etc. (Mey., De Wet, Win.) W. § 32. 3. The 
subsequent clause forms the proper object of c^cXeforo. Some 
(Olsh.) supply e/M, selected me. The meaning is not necessarily 
that no heathen had heard or embraced the gospel till he preached 
it to them ; but that it was he whom God appointed to convey the 
gospel to them under circumstances which showed it to be mani- 
festly his will that they should be admitted into the church without 
circumcision. — For the generic cft^, see on 11, 18. 
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V. 8. 6 Kapbuyyv^arris .... adroUy the heort-knovfing God (who 
could judge, therefore, of the sincerity of their repentance and 
faith) testified for them (dat. comm.). The testimony consisted of 
the miraculous gif\s which he unparted to them, see 10, 45. He 
had thus shown that ceremonial obedience was not essential to his 
favor ; for he had granted the sign of acceptance to those who 
were entirely destitute of that recommendation. 

V. 9. ml oudcy .... avrnp^ and made no distinction between i», 
who had practised the Jewish rites, and them, though they were still 
heathen in that respect {Spo/ioiy 1 Cor. 9, 21). The next clause 
states how he had manifested this impartiality. — rj vltrrti .... 
avT»v, in that by faith he purified their hearts^ L e. in connection 
with their reception of the gospel, had made them pavtakers of the 
holiness which renders those who possess it acceptable in his sight 
He had bestowed this blessing as fully and freely on the uncircum- 
cised believing Grentiles, as he had upon the circumcised believing 
Jews. Peter represents the purification as efiected by faith, in or- 
der to deny the error which would ascribe that efficacy to circum- 
cision or any other legal observance. The Jewish feeling was that 
the heathen were unclean so long as they were uncircumcised. 
The Spirit is the efficient author of sanctification ; but faith as used 
here is a belief of the truth (2 Thess. 2, 13), especially of that 
which relates to the atonement of Christ (1 John 1,7), and the 
Spirit employs the truth as the means of sanctification. 

V. 10. vvy o^y, Now therefore^ L e. af\er such evidence that 
God does not require the heathen to submit to Jewish rites. — rl 
ireipoferc t^v ^ov, why do ye tempt God, make presumptuous trial of 
his power and patience by demanding new proofs of his will ; see 
Matt 4, 7 ; 1 Cor. 10, 9. To obtain the full idea, we must com- 
pare this verb withn^j. — cirt^eu/iu (= imOtPTMg) C^yoy, that you 
should place (= by placing) a yokOj etc This is a lax use of the 
epexegetical infinitive. W. ^ 45. d. — ^ oOr^, «. r. X. ^^ By this 
yoke," says Neander, ^* which Peter represents as having been al- 
ways so irksome to the Jews, he certainly did not mean the exter- 
nal observance of ceremonies simply as such, since he would by no 
means persuade the Jewish Christians to renounce them. But he 
meant the external observance of the law, in so far as this pro- 
ceeded from an internal subjection of the conscience to its power, 
such as exists when justification and salvation are made to depend on 
the performance of legal requiiementB. Those m this state of mind 
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must fear lest they peril their salvation by the slightest deviation 
from the law ; they suffer the painful scrupulosity which leads to 
the invention of manifold checks, in order to guard them, by a self- 
imposed constraint, against eveiy possible transgression of its com- 
mands.'* 

V. 11. oXX^ marks this connection : With such an experience 
as to the law, we no longer expect salvation from that source ; hut 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus believe that we shall be saved. 
— KdK€ani^ also they^ viz. the heathen converts. The remark sug- 
gests its own application. If the Jews had renounced their own 
law as unable to benefit them, and had taken the position of the 
Gentiles, it was inconsistent, as well as useless, to require the Gen- 
tiles to depend on the system of the Jews. The train of thought 
in Gal. 2, 15 sq. is singularly coincident with this. — The reference 
of icdxctvoft to oL iraripts introduces an idea irrelevant to the subject 

V. 12. €<riyri<r€ recalls us to the mXkfjs trvCrrrii(r€m in v. 7- 
Peter's address had calmed the excitement, so that they refrained 
from speaking, and gave Paul and Barnabas an opportunity to be 
heard ; comp. aiyrjatu in the next verse. — - cfi/yov/Acfw, jc. r. X. 
They gave this prominence to the miracles because these expressed 
so decisively God's approval of their course in receiving the heathen 
without circumcision. That was now the main point in question. 
\Ve see from Gal. 2, 7 sq., that the narrative embraced also other 
topics. 

Y. 13 - 21. Speech of the Apostle James. 

V. 13. The speaker is the James mentioned in 12, 17. — cSirr- 
Kpi6rf, addressed them ; see 3, 12. 

V. 14. Zv/ic»y, as in 2 Pet. 1,1; elsewhere 2i/m>v, after the Heb. 
variation \in'0 (1 Chr. 4,20) and \j;ipvf (Gen. 29,33). —vpArov^ at 
frst^ answers to a^' ^fupSv apxalnv in v. 7. — etrccnce^raro, grociously 
visited^ like Tp9 in its good sense. — ln\ r^ ora/iart avroC, after his 
name (Luke 1, 59), i. e. who should be called by it, known as his 
people (De Wet) ; comp. v. 17 ; Deut 28, 10 ; Is. 63, 19 ; 2 Chr. 
7, 14, etc. But the critical editions omit evlj and the dative de- 
pends then on the infinitive ; L e.for thy name, its acknowledgment, 
honor. 

V. 15. Koi rovrfi», JC. r. X., and with this (not masculine, viz. 
Peter, but neuter, viz. the fact just stated) agree the words of the 
prophets. As an example of their testimony, he adduces Am. 
9, llsq. 
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V. 16. The citation confonns very nearly to the Septuagint — 
ciyaaT/>f^o>, k. r. X., I will return and toUl rebuild. The expression 
implies a restoration of favor afler a temporary alienation ; comp. 
Jer. 12, 15. Some recognize here the Hebraism which converts 
the first of two verbs into an adverb qualifying the second : I unU 
again rebuild. Meyer, De Wette, Winer (§ 58. 5), reject that ex* 
planation. It is the less apposite here, as avd repeats the adverbial 
idea in the three following verbs. — (iyoiKodo/i^o-«>, x. r. X. To re- 
build thfi tabernacle of David means to restore the decayed splen- 
dor of his family, i. e. in the person of his Son after the flesh 
(Rom. 1, 3), the Messiah. 0-1071^17^ represents the family as having 
fallen into such obscurity as to occupy the humble abode of a 
booth or tabernacle. The next words describe the same condi- 
tion still more strongly. 

V. 17. ^iTflor ^ iKCfiTTf<r»<nvy k. r. X., tJuxt (telic, because the Sav- 
iour must be first sent) the rest of men and all the heathen may 
seek the Lord, S» implies that it depends on them whether the 
purpose will be attained or defeated. See W. § 43. 6 ; K. § 330. 4. 
— The rest of men are the others of them besides the Jews, and 
these others are all the heathen. The last clause is explica- 
tive, not appositional. The Hebrew has they^ i. e. the people of 
God, shall possess the residue of Edom^ i. e. those of Edom re- 
served for mercy, and all the (other) heathen. The Seventy may 
have confounded some of the original words with other similar 
words ; but the apostle followed their translation of the passage, as 
it contained the essential idea for which he appealed to it. The 
many foreign Jews who were present were familiar with the Greek 
Scriptures, but not the Hebrew. — iif>* ots . . . . licv, upon whom my 
name has been called^ i. e. given, applied to them as a sign of their 
relationship to God; comp. James 2, 7. See the references on 
V. 14. Observe that the verb is perfect. The application of the 
name was future when the prophecy was uttered, and was still fu- 
ture to a great extent when cited at this time ; but the prediction 
was as good as already verified, because the purpose of God made 
it certain. — in avrovs is a Hebraism, founded on the use of *il^K as 
the sign of relation (Olsh., De Wet., Mey.). Gesen. Heb. Gr. 
§ 121. 1. The foregoing citation from Amos was pertinent in a 
twofold way: first, it announced that the heathen were to be ad- 
mitted with the Jews into the kingdom of Christ ; and, secondly, 
it contained no recognition of circumcision, or other Jewish cere- 
monies, as prerequisite to their reception. 
27 
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V. 18. TNMJT^ .... avTDv. The present call of the Gentiles, 
afVer having been so long foretold, was an evidence and illustration 
of the truth here asserted. Hence, the apostle would argue, if God, 
in extending the gospel to the heathen without requiring them to be 
circumcised, was carrying into effect an eternal purpose, it be- 
came them to acquiesce in it ; their opposition to his plan would be 
as unavailing as it was criminal. — The variations of the text in 
this verse are verbal, and do not afiect the sense; see them in 
Griesbach, Hahn, and others. Lachmann adheres to the common 
reading, with the exception of Kvpif for ^cf , and tpyw for tpya, 

V. 19. iy^ «ptM»9 /(for my part) judge^ decide as my opinion. 
On eyw, see W. § 22. 6. The verb afibrds no prcwf that the speak- 
er's authority was greater than that of the other apostles. — fiij ira- 
p€voxk€af^ that we ought not {W.^ 45. 2. b) to disquiet^ molest, i. e. 
impose on them the yoke of Jewish ceremonies ; see v. 10. Meyer 
urges the separate force of napa^ further^ i. e. in addition to their 
faith ; but the usage does not warrant this. 

V. 20. ciruFTciXai, jc. r. X., thaJt we should write to them^ direct 
by letter, that they abstain. For the infinitive with tov to express 
a command or purpose, see W. ^ 45. 4. b ; K. ^ 308. 2. b. — 
aXurytiftanw = tlhuXoBvTctv in V. 29. The parts of the victim not 
used in sacrifice, the heathen sold in the market as ordinary food, 
or ate them at feasts. The Jews, in their abhorrence of idolatry, 
regarded the use of such flesh as allied to the guilt of participating 
in idol-worship itself. See Rom. 14, 15 sq. ; 1 Cor. 8, 10 sq. — 
KOI TTJs iropp€iasj and from fornication = licentiousness (Calv., 
Kuin., Olsh., Mey., De Wet.). Repeat oiro. The other practices, 
it will be observed, relate to things which are not sinful per se, but 
derive their character from positive law, or from circumstances. 
The reason, probably, for associating this immorality with such 
practices is, that the heathen mind had become so corrupt as almost 
to have lost the idea of chastity as a virtue. Other senses of wop- 
ycM, as idolatry, incest, marriage with unbelievers, concubinage, 
have been proposed. It is against any such unusual signification 
of the word, that it occura again in the enactment (v. 29). The 
object of the decree would require it to be framed with as much per- 
spicuity as possible, and would exclude the use of terms out of their 
ordinary acceptation. — km tov wiktov, and from what lias been 
strangled^ i. e. from the flesh of animals put to death in that way. 
The Jews were not allowed to eat such flesh, because it contamed 
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the blood; see Lev. 17, 13. 14; Deut. 12, 16. 23.— ical tw o^- 
Tot^ and from bloody which the heathen drank of\en at their idola- 
trous feasts, and at other times and in various ways mingled with 
their food. 

V. 21. This verse assigns a reason for the proposed restric- 
tions, and that is, that the Jewish believers, being so accustomed to 
hear the things in question forbidden, were naturally sensitive in 
regard to them, and hence it was necessary, for the sake of peace 
and harmony, that the heathen converts should refrain from such 
practices. This view of the connection is the most natural one. 
Calvin, Hemsen, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, and others, agree in 
it. Neander follows Chrysostom, who supposes the words to ex- 
plain why it was proposed to instruct the Gentiles only : the Jews 
had no occasion to be informed what the law required of them ; 
for Moses in every ciiy^ etc. This interpretation not only turns 
the mind abruptly from one train of thought to another, but appears 
to concede more to the advocates of circumcision than the question 
at issue would allow. To have justified the prohibitions on such 
ground would be recognizmg the perpetuity of the Mosaic rites, 
so far as the Jews were concerned ; and we cannot suppose that 
the apostles at this time either entertained that view, or would give 
any direct countenance to it in the minds of others. 

Y. 22-29. They appoint Messengers to ike Churches^ and send a 
Letter by them, 

V. 22. rorc SBo^c, k. r. X., Then the apostles .... resolved^ hav- 
ing selected men from themselves^ to send ihem^ etc. (Kk€$afuvovs 
passes into the accusative, because the object of the governing 
verb, (iirocrroXoir, serves at the same time as the subject of the 
infinitive. K. ^ 307. R. 2. — Judas is known only from this notice. 
His surname opposes the conjecture that he was Judas Thaddeus, 
the apostle. There is no proof that he was a brother of Joseph 
Barsabas, the candidate for the apostleship (1,23). — Silas became 
Paul's associate in his second missionary tour (v. 40). For 2ikas 
in the Acts, we have always ^ikovopos in the Epistles. The former 
was his Jewish name probably, the latter his Grentile or foreign 
name ; see on 13, 9. — yyovfuvovs^ eminent for reputation and 
authority (Luke 22, 26). 

V. 23. ypa^avTtSn The nominative of a participle refers often 
to a preceding substantive in a different case, when that substantive 
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forma in fact the logical subject of the clause. K. § 313. 1 ; W. 
^ 64. n. 2. The impersonal expression at the head of the sen- 
tence is equivalent to a transitive verb with the dative as nomina- 
tive. K. ^ 307. R. 5. — Kora^ throughout^ since the churches were 
in different places. We see here how extensively the Judaizers 
had attempted to spread their views. The scene at Antioch, v. 1, 
was only an example of what had occurred in many other places. 
— Xoip*i»y sc. XcyoiNTk It is remarkable, says Neander, that this 
word, as a form of epistolary salutation, occurs only here and in 
James 1, 1, with the exception of 23, 26, where it is a Roman who 
employs it It would account for the coincidence if we suppose that 
the Apostle James drew up this document. His office as pastor of 
the church at Jerusalem would very naturally devolve that service 
on him. The occurrence of x^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^® Epistle, Ble^k 
urges as an indication that the two compositions are from the same 
hand. 

V. 24. f{ ifi&p^ from im, which accords with v. 1. — mpaiaw^ 
disquieted^ perplexed; Gal. 1, 7. — Xoyois may have, as Stier 
thinks, a disparaging force : with vjorde merely, as opposed to the 
truth or sound doctrine. — oMia-iccuiifovrcff rar ^xas vpSy, subverting 
your soulsj i. e. unsettling, removing them from the pure faith of 
the gospel. This clause describes the effect or tendency of the 
views which they were urged to adopt. — ircpcreVi^o^at, jc. r. X., 
that ye must be circumcised^ and keep the law. For this power of 
the infinitive, see on v. 19. dear is not to be supplied. — dlt ov 
diccrrctXa/Ac^a, whom we did not command^ i. e. instruct, authorize. 
This declaration may be aimed at a pretence on their part that 
they had been sent forth by the church at Jerusalem, or at least 
that they represented the sentiments of that church. 

V. 25. yevofjuivois 6fjLoBvfiab6v^ having met together (Vulg., 
Neand.) ; but better, having become of one mindy unanimous (Bng., 
Str., Mey.). Kuinoel and De Wette are undecided. According to 
the latter view, the expression represents this perfect harmony as 
having been attained after some diversity of opinion ; see v. 5. — 
fkk€$afuvous exemplifies again the construction in v. 22. — Bapv6^ 
ml navXy. This deviation from the usual order of these names since 
13, 13, as De Wette remarks afler Bleek, testifies to the wri^er^s 
diplomatic accuracy. 

V. 26. avBpcimng .... avr«v, men who have given up, jeoparded, 
their lives ; comp. 9, 24 ; 13, 50 ; 14, 5. 19. There was a special 
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reason, no doubt, for this commendation of Paul and Barnabas. It 
would serve to counteract any attempts which the Jewish party 
might make, or had made, to discredit their religious views and im- 
pair their reputation as teachers. 

V. 27. oilv, therefore^ i. e. in conformity with the conclusion in 
V. 25. — Koi avTovf, K, r. X., also tJiemselvea by word announcing 
(when they shall be present) the same things^ i. e. that we now 
write to you (Neand., Mey., De Wet) ; not the same things that 
Paul and Barnabas have taught dt/k \6ycv indicates clearly that the 
oral communication was to confirm the contents of the letter or the 
written communication. ^^ Judas and Silas,^^ says Stier, *' should 
certify that the letter had actually proceeded from a unanimous re- 
solve of the church at Jerusalem, and that Barnabas and Saul were 
thus honored and beloved there ; they should give fuller information 
respecting the decrees, and answer every inquiry that might be 
proposed, as living epistles, confirmed by the letter and confirming 
it in return ; and thus by their word they should restore again the har- 
mony which those unsent members of their church had disturbed.'^ 

V. 28. tdoi€ yap^ For it seemed good^ i. e. and especially how 
it seemed good, yap specifies the part of the letter which the writ- 
ers had more particularly in view in ra ovro. -— xal ^fu» does not 
distinguish the apostles from the Holy Spirit. The sense is the 
same as if it had been written irvtvfMon h ^fwf (Olsh.). They were 
conscious of having adopted their conclusions under his guidance. 
De Wette thinks that the expression represents the Spirit and apos- 
tles as distinct from each other, as well as consentaneous. — roy ren- 
ders cTToyoyKCf an adjective. B. § 125. 6. The things in question are 
said to be necessary j not (excepting the last of them) because they 
were wrong in themselves, but because the Gentile Christians were 
bound by the law of charity (see Rom. 14, 15) to avoid a course 
which, while it involved no question of conscience on their part, 
would offend and grieve their Jewish brethren, and lead inevitably 
to strife and alienation. 

V. 29. <krrxf <r^a(, to wit, that ye abstain. For this definitive use 
of the infinitive, see W. § 45. 3 ; C. § 623. — It is not perhaps acci- 
dental that iropvtiaf has here a different position from that in v. 20 ; 
see also 21, 25. — e{ £y . . . . iavrous Neander compares with Sam- 
\op 4avT6v rrtp€l» aw6 roO xocr/iov in James 1, 27. The similarity is 
striking. — c^ npa^erty ye will do well^ what is right and commend- 
able ; see 10, 33 ; 3 John v. 6. — tppwrBt^ like the Latin valete. 
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V. 30-35. Paul and Bamdbas return to Antioch. 

V. 30. oiroXv^cVrcf , honing been dismissed^ i. e. with public to- 
kens of regard ; v. 33 ; 13, 3. — t6 irXfjBot^ the multitude ; see v. 12. 
They call at once an assembly of the believeis to hear their re- 
port. 

V. 31. M rg irapaicX^eft, Oft account of the consolation fur- 
nished by the letter. They approve of what had been done ; they 
rejoice at the prospect of so happy a termination of the dispute. 
Some render on account of the exhortation^ which does not char- 
acterize naturally so authoritative a decision. 

V. 32. mi ovTol irpo<tnJTai, Syrcf , and being also themselves proph- 
ets^ i. e. as well as Paul and Barnabas, and so competent to give 
the instruction needed. 

Y. 33. fUT tipn^^i i<^^ peace ; the parting salutation (16, 36 ; 
Mark 5, 34 ; Luke 7, 50). The brethren took leave of them 
with the best wishes for their safety and welfare. Judas and Silas 
both returned to Jerusalem, as their commission would require, but 
Silas must have soon rejoined Paul at Antioch, since we find him 
there in v. 40. Luke has passed over that second journey. 

V. 34. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and others, strike 
out this verse. Most of the manuscripts omit it, or read it various- 
ly. It is a gloss probably, supposed to be required by v. 40. If 
Silas remained at Antioch, the plural in v. 33 must then refer to 
individuals who accompanied the messengers from Jerusalem, whom 
the narrative does not mention. 

V. 35. duTpiPov. This was the interval between the return to 
Antioch (v. 30), and the departure on the next missionary tour (v. 
40). Some propose to insert here the scene described in Gal. 2, 
1 1 sq. ; but that such a reaction in favor of Judaism as appeared 
on that occasion should have taken place so soon after the decision 
at Jerusalem, is altogether improbable. See on 18, 23. — kcU adds 
the second participle as explanatory of the first. 

V. 36-41. Paul and Barnabas resume their Work in different 
Fields of Labor, 

V. 36. [ura d€ rivag ^ftipag denotes apparently a short period ; 
comp. 9, 19 ; 16, 12. — d^ strengthens the exhortation ; see 13, 2. 
— cTTio-ice^do/ic^a .... ir&s txova-i may involve an attraction, viz. that 
of the subject of the last clause drawn into the first : let us go to 
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set .... how the brethren are ( W. § 63. 4) ; or an ellipsis : let us 
visit the brethren^ and see (as in the £ng. vers.) hoto they are. — 
cv aU is plural because iratrav nSktv is collective. W. § 21. 2 ; K. 
§ 332. 5. — mf txovai^ in the mind of Paul, would have respect 
mainly to their spiritual welfare. 

V. 37. i^ovktwraro^ determined. In this resolution he may have 
been swayed by his feelings more than his judgment, for he and 
Mark were cousins (ovc^ioi) ; see Col. 4, 10. cjSovXcto, wished^ is 
a false reading. 

V. 3S. ^£iov, deemed it justy fitting. Paul viewed the question 
on its ethical side. — t6v airoardpra cm avroipy toho departed from 
them (13, 13), in dereliction of his duty ; comp. Luke 6, 13. Yet 
Mark did not forfeit the apostle^s esteem by that act so as to be 
unable to regain it ; he became subsequently Paul's companion in 
travel (Col. 4, 10), and in 2 Tim. 4, 11 elicits from him the com- 
mendation that he was ^^ profitable to him for the ministry. '^ 

V. 39. cyfvcTo vapo(vo'fi6sy a severe contention arose, Barnabas 
insisted on his purpose, Paul on his view of the merits of the case ; 
and as neither would yield, they parted. — diroxfopia-Brjvai refers, not 
to the rupture of their friendship, but to their proceeding in different 
directions, instead of laboring together as heretofore. It deserves 
to be remarked, that this variance did not estrange them from their 
work, or occasion any permanent diminution of their regard for 
each other. In 1 Cor. 9, 6, which was written after this occur- 
rence, Paul alludes to Barnabas as a christian teacher, who pos- 
sessed and deserved the fullest confidence of the churches. The 
passage contains fairly that implication. Even the error of Barna- 
bas in yielding to the Jewish party (Gal. 2, 13) leads Paul to speak 
of him as one of the very last men (ml Bapvafiasj i. e. even he) 
whom any one would suppose capable of swerving from the line of 
duty. And who can doubt that Barnabas reciprocated these senti- 
ments towards the early, long-tried friend with whom he had acted 
in so many eventful scenes, and whom he saw still animated 
by the same afi^ection towards himself, and the same devotion to 
the cause of their common Master ? Luke does not mention the 
name of Barnabas again in the Acts. It is impossible to trace him 
further with any certainty. One tradition is that he went to Milan, 
and died as first bishop of the church there ; another is, that, after 
living some years at Rome and Athens, he suffered martyrdom in 
his native Cyprus. The letter still extant, which was known as that 
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of Barnabas even in the second century, cannot be defended as 
genuine.* That such a letter, however, was ascribed to him at 
that early period, shows how eminent a place he occupied among 
the Christians of his own and the succeeding age. 

V. 40. ffirtXcfd/icvor, having chosen for himself (comp. v. 22), 
not thereupon^ viz. this disagreement. — wapaboBfXs .... vw6 r»y 
lidrX^v. Perhaps we may infer from this remark, that the brethren 
at Antioch took Paulas view of the point at issue between him and 
Barnabas. — The departure on this second tour we may place in 
A. D. 51 ; for if Paul went to Jerusalem in the year 50 (see on 
15, 4), the remainder of that year, added (if any one chooses) to the 
early part of the ensuing year, would suffice probably for the so- 
journ at Antioch indicated by the expression in v. 36. It is impos- 
sible to be more definite than this. 

V. 41. Syria and Cilicia lay between Antioch and the eastern 
limit of the apostle^s first journey. We have had no account of 
the planting of any churches there, but they date undoubtedly from 
the period of PauPs residence in that region, mentioned in Gal. 1, 
21. Compare on 9, 30. — cirurn/pi^ov ras c«cicXi7<r^, confirming the 
churches^ not candidates for admission to them ; see 14, 22. One 
of these churches may have been at Tarsus, which Paul would 
naturally revisit at this time. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

V. 1-5. Pcttd and Silas revisit the Churches and deliver the 
Decrees. 

V. 1. A€pfirfv Koi Avfrrpmf occur in this order (the reverse of that 
in 14, 6), because the journey is now from east to west — €««, 
therCj viz. at Lystra. No sufficient reason exists in 20, 4 for re- 
ferring the adverb to Derbe ; see the Note there. The other name 
stands nearest, and occurs again in the next verse, where Luke 
surely would not pass over the testimony of those who had been 
acquainted with Timothy from early life. Wieseler combines the 
two opinions by supposing that he may have been a native of 

* See Neander'B Church History, Vol. I. p. 657. 
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Lystra, but was living now at Derbe. — For the family and early 
education of Timothy, see 2 Tim. 1,5; 3, 15. Paul terms him 
rUvov in 1 Cor. 4, 17, probably because he had been the instrument 
of his conversion ; comp. 1 Cor. 4, 15 ; Gal. 4, 19. See the Note 
on 14, 20. — iriOT^ff, believing ; see on 10, 45. — ^EXXi^vof , a Greeks 
and perhaps still a heathen, as we should otherwise suppose the 
son would have been circumcised. 

V. 2. ffjMpfTVfmro. See 6, 3 ; 10, 22. If Timothy was con- 
verted during Paul's first visit to Lystra, he had now been a disci- 
ple three or four years. During that time he had labored, no 
doubt, for the cause of Christ in both cities. 

V. 3. (rvv avrf c^cX^Zy, to go forth toith him as a preacher of 
the word ; see 2 Tim. 4, 5. — Xafi^v .... aMy, having taken^ he 
circumcised him (Mey., De Wet), or caused him to he circumcised 
(Neand.). The Jews had no particular class of persons who per- 
formed this act The Jewish custom, it is said, required merely 
that the administrator should not be a heathen. See Win. Realw. I. 
p. 157. — dui TOV9 *lovdaiovs, K, T. X. It would have repelled the 
Jews from his ministry to have seen him associated with a man 
whom they knew to be uncircumcised. Paul took this course, 
therefore, in order to remove that obstacle to his usefulness. The 
history presents Paul here as acting on the principle stated in 1 Cor. 
9, 20 : lytrofjoffp TOif lovbaiois &s 'lovddibf, un *lovdaiovs Mpdi^crtt, 
K. r. X. It was under circumstances totally different that he re- 
fused to circumcise Titus, as related in Gal. 2, 3 sq. He was then 
in the midst of those who would have regarded the act as ratifying 
their doctrine that circumcision was necessary to salvation ; see on 
15, 1. In the present instance he knew (that admission is due to 
his character for intelligence as well as consistency) that his con- 
duct would not be misunderstood or perverted ; that the believers 
would view it as an accommodation merely to the prejudices of the 
Jews, and that the Jews themselves were in no danger of supposing 
him to countenance the idea that their keeping the law would en- 
title them to the favor of God. — Other passages extend our knowl- 
edge of this transaction. Timothy was not only circumcised, but 
set apart to the ministry " with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery " and of the apostle, was endued with special gifts for 
the office (1 Tim. 4, 14 ; 2 Tim. 1, 6), and received at the time 
prophetic assurances of the success which awaited him in his new 
career (1 Tim. 1, 18). — gdturav ytip^ ic. t. X. The structure of the 
sentence is like that in 3, 10. 
28 
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V. 4. ras iroXciff, the cities in this region where Paul had 
preached on his first mission ; comp. 15, 36. To those mentioned 
in V. 1 we should add Iconium, and perhaps Antioch, though the 
latter was so remote from their general course that they may have 
transmitted the decrees thither. — nafHbibow .... doyftara^ delivered 
to them the decrees to keep^ i. e. that they should keep them, or 
which they should keep ; comp. A vaptkafiw Kpartlp^ in Mark 7, 4. 
avTOis refers to the believers in these cities ; not to the heathen con- 
verts merely (Mey.), since the decrees affected also the Jews. 

V. 5. o^y, therefore^ i. e. as the result of this visit, and of the 
adjustment of the controversy which had divided and enfeebled the 
churches. — r^ op^/^' ^^ ^^ number of their members. 

V. 6 - 10. They prosectUe their Journey to Trotis. 

V. 6. *pvyia». See on 2, 10. From Antioch they would direct 
their way to the northeast — Takarucfiy x^P^- Oalatia was bound- 
ed on the north by Paphlagonia and Bithynia, on the east by the 
Pontus and Cappadocia (separated from them by the river Halys), 
on the south by Cappadocia and Phrygia, and on the west by 
Phrygia and Bithynia. Among the principal cities were Ancyra, 
made the metropolis by Augustus, and Pessinus. Kiepert draws the 
line of PauPs course, on his map, so as to include these places, 
on the natural supposition that he would aim to secure first the 
prominent towns. See on 18, 1. It is evident from the Epistle to 
the Galatians (see, e. g., 4, 19) that the apostle Paul first preached 
the gospel in this country ; and since he found disciples here on his 
third missionary tour (see 18, 23), it must have been at this time 
that he laid the foundation of the Galatian churches (Gal. 1,2). 
Such is the opinion of the leading critics. See the Note on 14, 6. 
— KttXv^evrcr, *c. r. X. The course of movement may be sketched 
thus. The travellers, having passed through the northeastern sec- 
tion of Phrygia into Galatia, proposed next to preach the word in 
proconsular Asia (see on 2, 9). With that view they turned their 
steps to the southwest, and, crossing the northern part of Phrygia, 
came down to the frontier of Mysia, the first province in Asia 
which they would reach in that direction. Being informed here 
that they were not to execute this design, they turned again to- 
wards the north and attempted to go into Bithynia, which was adja- 
cent to Mysia. Restrained from that purpose, they passed by My- 
sia, i. e. did not remain there to preach (comp. 20, 16), and pro- 
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ceeded to Troas. — t6 irvevfta 'li^o-ov, i. e. the Spirit which he sends. 
There is no parallel passage. 

V. 8. irap€\66vT€9 rijv Mvcuiy some explain in a different manner 
from that ahove suggested : having passed along Mysia^ i. e. the 
border of Mysia Minor, which belonged to Bithynia, whereas My- 
sia Major belonged to proconsular Asia (De Wet). — elsTpadda, 
tmto Troas^ the city of that name. It is correct that Luke repre- 
sents Troas here as distinct from Mysia. Under Nero, Troas and 
the vicinity formed a separate territory, having the rights of Ro- 
man freedom. (De Wet, Bottg.) 

V. 9. Koi SpafjM^ K, r. X. Whether Paul saw this vision in a 
dream, or in a state of ecstasy (see 10, 10 ; 22, 17), the language 
does not decide, diii rrjg wktos suggests one of the conditions of the 
first mode, but would not be inconsistent with the other. — dvj)p- 
Mcuecdcl>y, a man revealed to him as a Macedonian ; comp. 9, 12. — 
diafiasj having crossed^ i. e. the northern part of the iSgean. 

V. 10. l(rjTriaayL^v, Paul had made known the vision to his as- 
sociates. Here for the first time the historian speaks of himself 
as one of the party. The introduction would be abrupt for the 
style of a modem work ; but, on the other hand, to have had any 
formal account of the manner in which Luke became connected 
with the apostle would have been equally at variance with the sim- 
plicity and reserve which distinguish the sacred writers. Nor does 
it relieve the matter to have recourse to the figment that Luke has 
adopted here the narrative of another writer : for we may just as 
well suppose him to speak thus abruptly in his own name, as to al- 
low another person to do it, without apprising us of the change.* 

y. 1 1 - 15. Paul and his Associates arrive in Europe^ and preach 
at PhUippi. 

V. 11. elBvbpoiirfiraiJtevy we ran by a straight course. In the 
nautical language of the ancients, as in that of the modems, to run 
appears to have meant to sail before the wind, see 27, 16. Luke 
observes almost a technical precision in the use of such terms. 
His account of the voyage to Rome abounds in examples of this. 
— SamothracCy now Samotraki or Samandrachi, was an island in 
the Mgeaxky twenty-four miles from the opposite coast of Thrace. 
It was about half way between Troas and Neapolis. — Neapolis 

■ ■ I - ■■ > ■■. 

* See th$ marginal Note, p. 6. 
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was a Thracian city with a harbor on the Strymonic gulf. It 
was a place of little note. They touched here, but did not land, as 
appears from the use of the same verb to describe the remainder 
of the journey. 

V. 12. PhUippi was about ten miles farther west, on a small 
stream called Gangas, or Gangitas. Its port, says Forbiger, was 
DatoB, or Datum, which was an ancient name of Philippi itself. It 
was to the east of the Strymon,not on that river, as some have said. 
— rfru .... KoKJma^ wkich U a chief dtp of the province of Macedonia^ 
being a colony, irpomj designates it as one of the first places there, 
and KoXApia explains the ground of the epithet Augustus had sent 
a colony* thither, which had conferred upon it new importance. 
Some understand wp&rri geographically : Jiret as they entered Mace- 
donia, which Winer calls the simplest explanation. That Neapolia 
lay farther east, does not clash with this view ; for those who adopt 
it take Macedonia here in the Greek sense, which assigns Neapolia 
to Thrace. It is a stronger objection, that Luke would then mean 
Greek Macedonia here, but elsewhere the Roman province so 
named, i. e. Northern Greece in distmction from Achaia, or Southern 
Greece ; see on 18, 5. Thessalonica was the residence of the 
prstor who governed this provbce. "It may be added," says 
Akerman, " in confirmation of the words of Luke, diat there are 
colonial coins of Philippi from the reign of Augustus to that of 
Caracalla." It is frequently said, that this was the first place on 
the continent of Europe where the gospel was preached ; but we 
have no certain knowledge of die origin of the church at Rome, 
and, very possibly, it may have been founded by some of the con- 
verts on the day of Pentecost. — fjfupas rivas denotes apparently 
the few days which they spent there before the arrival of the Sab- 
bath. 

V. 13. irap^ ironi^, hy the tide of a rioer, viz. the Gangas. 
TTie name may have been unknown to the writer.— o? .... ciMti, 
fchere (according to an ancient usage in that city) was wont to he a 
place of prayer (Kuin., Neand., Mey., De Wet.). Hie Jews 
preferred such a place on account of the lustrations which accom- 
panied their worship. Neander illustrates this usage from what 
Tertullian says of them (De Jejun., c. 16) : " per omne litus quo- 

* See Mr. Long's Article on CoUmia in the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 
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cunque in aperto . • . • preces ad caelum mittunt^' See also Jos. 
Antt 14. 10. 23. The irpo<r€vx^ here appears to have been, not an 
edifice, but a space or inclosure in the open air consecrated to this 
use. — ral9 ovFcXtfovtroiff yvpm(i. The absence of a synagogue 
shows that the Jews here were not numerous. Those who met for 
prayer were chiefly women, and even some of these were converts 
to Judaism. 

V. 14. Koi Tig ywij^ K. r. X. Lydia was a very common name 
among the Greeks and the Romans. It is not surprising, therefore, 
^baX it coincided with the name of her country. She is said to have 
been a seller of purpley sc. cloths, from ITiyatira. That city was 
on the confines of Lydia and Mysia ; and the Lydians, as ancient 
writers testify, were famous for precisely such fabrics. They pos- 
sessed that reputation even in Homer^s time ; see II. 4. 141. An 
inscription, ^the dyers," has been found among the ruins of 
Thyatira. — Ijg .... xapdiop^ wJiose heart the Lord opened^ i« e., in 
conformity with other passages (Matt. 11, 25 sq. ; Luke 24, 45 ; 
1 Cor. 3, 6. 7), enlightened, impressed by his Spirit, and so pre- 
pared to receive the truth. — irpexr^x^iy, to attend^ ecbatic, i. e. with 
such a result 

V. 15. ^f d* ipamUr^fi. It is left indefinite whether she was 
baptized at once, or afler an interval of some days. — 6 oUog avrrff. 
" Here," says De Wette, " as weU as m v. 33 ; 18, 8 ; 1 Cor. 1, 
16, some would find a proof for the apostolic baptism of children ; 
but there is nothing here which shows that any except adults were 
baptized." • The oUos oMj^y as Meyer remarks, consisted probably 
of women who assisted her in her business. — wl KSKpUcen^if ye have 
judged^ i. e. by the baptism which declared their confidence in her. 
c2 is preferred to hnl out of modesty. — Trtarijy r^ ttuplt^y trusting to 
the Lordy l e. having faith in him, a believer ; comp. 10, 45 ; 
16, 1. 

V. 16- 18. Healing of a Demoniac Woman. 

V. 16. cycyrro dc. Now it came to pass on a subsequent day 
(Neand., De Wet). — €ts wpo<revxqPy unto the proseucha^ which 
may omit the article as definite, because it was the only such place 
there. But some editors (Grsb., Lachm.) insert t/jv. — vcubUncriv 
. , . . frv^yor, a female slave (Gal. 4, 22) having the spirit of a 

* See Appendix, No. 3. 
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pythoness^ i. e. of a diviner who was supposed to have received her 
gift of prophecy from Apollo. Luke describes the woman accord- 
ing to her reputed character ; he does not express his own opinion 
of the case. To suppose him to acknowledge Apollo as a real ex- 
istence would contradict 1 Cor. 8, 4. — waptixti procured, Winer 
(^ 39. 6) says, that the active is more appropriate here than the 
middle (comp. 19, 24 ; Col. 4, 1 ; Tit 2, 7), because the gain was 
involuntary on her part — roU Kuplou avTTjs^ unto her masters, A 
slave among the ancients who possessed a lucrative talent was 
often the joint property of two or more owners. — fuum/o/icin;, hy 
divining. That was the heathen term to denote the act. Luke 
would have said more naturally vpotfnjruovaa^ had he been affirming 
his own belief in the reality of the pretension. — The woman was 
in fact a demoniac (see v. 18) ; and as those subject to the power 
of evil spirits were often bereft of their reason, her divinations were 
probably the ravings of insanity. The superstitious have always 
been prone to attach a mysterious meaning to the utterances of the 
insane. We are to take it for granted that the craft of the man- 
agers in this case would be exerted to assist the delusion. 

V. 17. oSrtM .... amrfplas. Some have supposed that she mere- 
ly repeated what she had heard them declare of themselves, or 
what she had heard reported of them by others. But the similarity 
of the entire account to that of the demoniacs mentioned in the 
Gospels requires us to refer this case to the same class of phenom- 
ena ; see Matt 8, 29 ; Mark 3, 11 ; Luke 4, 41 ; 8, 28, etc. Ac- 
cording to those passages, we must recognize the acknowledgment 
here as a supernatural testimony to the mission of Paul and his as- 
sociates, and to the truth of the gospel which they preached. 

V. 18. duarovri$€is Hesychius defines by XvmiBfis^ being grieved. 
With that sense it would refer to Paul's commiseration of the 
woman's unhappy condition. Taken as in 4, 2, being indignant^ it 
would show how he felt to witness such an exhibition of the malice 
of a wicked spirit ; compJ^ Luke 13, 16. The latter meaning di- 
rects the act of the participle to the same object as that of ivurrpf- 
^a9 and eht. It is better to preserve a unity in that respect — 
T^ irvcvfuiri, to the spirit^ who is addressed here as distinct from the 
woman herself. The apostle deals with the case as it actually was, 
and his knowledge as an inspired teacher would enable him to 
judge correctly of its character. 
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V. 19-24. Imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 

V. 19. on i^\B€Vy K. r. X., that the hope of their gain had gone 
forth^ i. e. with the exorcism (De Wet.). — c9riXa/3o/icyoi. They 
seize upon Paul and Silas only because they had been most active, or 
possibly because Timothy and Luke were recognized as Greeks. — 
€U rriv dyopav. In ancient cities the seats of the magistrates were 
erected commonly in the markets, or near to them. — cirl rout Spxov 
T«w, before the rulers, called in the next verse arparrfyoU. The chief 
magistrates in a Roman colony were the duumviri, or quaiuorviri, 
as the number was not always the same. They frequently took, 
however, the name of prators, as one of greater honor, arid that 
in Greek was arpaniyoL It appears, therefore, that the magistrates 
at Philippi affected this latter tide. It is worthy of notice that this is 
the only occasion in the Acts on which Luke applies the term to the 
rulers of a city. Here in a Roman colony the government would 
be modelled naturally after the Roman form ; and the manner in 
which the narrative reveals that circumstance marks its authenticity. 

V. 20. *Iovdatot vnapxomrts, being Jews. They say this at the 
outset, in order to give more effect to the subs^uent accusation. 
No people were regarded by the Romans with such contempt and 
hatred as the Jews. It is not probable that the Philippians at this 
time recognized any distinction between Judaism and Christianity ; 
they arraigned Paul and Silas as Jews, or as the leaders of some 
particular Jewish sect. 

V. 21. €0rj, customs, religious practices. — ovx Z$€aTiPy k, r. \, 
The Roman laws suffered foreigners to worship in their own way, 
but did not allow Roman citizens to forsake their religion for that of 
other nations. This was the general policy. But beyond that, Ju- 
daism had been specially interdicted. " It was a religio lidta for 
the Jews,'' says Neander ; " but they were by no means allowed to 
propagate their religion among the Roman pagans; the laws ex- 
pressly forbade the latter, under severe penalties, to receive circum- 
cision. It was the case, indeed, at this time, that the number of 
proselytes from the pagans was greatly multiplied. This the public 
authorities sometimes allowed to pass unnoticed ; but occasionally 
severe laws were passed anew to repress the evil." Ch. Hist. 
Vol. I. p. 89. Still the charge in this instance, though formally 
false, since they were not making proselytes to Judaism, was true 
substantially. It was impossible that the gospel should be preached 
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without coining into collision with the Roman laws. The gospel 
was designed to subvert one system of false religion as well as 
another. It proposed to save the souls of men without respect 
to the particular government or political institutions under which 
they lived. The apostles, in the promulgation of their message, 
acted under a higher authority than that of the Cassars ; and the 
opposition between Christianity and heathenism soon became, ap* 
parent, and led to the persecutions which the Roman power inflicted 
on the church in the first centuries. 

V. 22. Koi iTwmanfj k. r. X., and the multitude rose up together 
against them. This was not probably an actual assault, but a tu* 
multuous outburst of rage, a cry on all sides for the punishment of 
the offenders. The magistrates hasten to obey the voice of the 
mob. — wtfHpp^fayrwg ovtAp rk Ifutnoj having tarn of their garments^ 
not their own, but those of Paul and Silas. The rulers are said to 
do what they ordered to be done ; comp. irtpurtfuy in v. 3. It was 
customary to inflict the blows on the naked body. Livy (2. 5) : 
^^ Missique lictores ad su mendum supplicium, nudatos virgis c»- 
dunt*' — ciccXffvor pafidiCtip^ ordered to heal. Observe the oflicial 
brevity of the expression. The imperfect stands occasionally in 
narration instead of the aorist, when the writer would represent the 
act as having taken place under his own eye. W. ^ 41. 3. d; 
Mt. % 505. n. 1. In 2 Cor. 11, 26, Paul says that he was " thrice 
beaten with rods.'^ This was one of the instances ; the other two 
the history has not recorded. Such omissions prove that Luke^s 
narrative and the Epistles of Paul have not been drawn from each 
other ; that they are independent productions. The Jewish law re- 
stricted the blows to ^' forty save one " ; the Roman punishment 
was as severe as the inflicter chose to make it. 

V. 23. iroKkhs likfiy&s shows that no ordinary rigor would satisfy 
their exasperated feelings ; see also v. S3. 

y. 24. ^ff . . . . e2Xi7^£, v)ho having received such a command. 
We have no reason to impute to the jailer any gratuitous inhuman- 
ity ; he obeyed his instructions. — tU Ti)y iaovriptof ^vXaici/v, into the 
inner prison^ the remotest part, whence escape would be most diffi- 
cult. Some confound this with the lower prison, which was under 
ground, and would be differently described (Wlch.). — ical tw^ 
jr6ias^ K. r. X., and secured tJieir feet into the block (= nervus). 
This was an instrument for torture as well as confinement It was 
a heavy piece of wood with holes into which the feet were put, so 
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far apart as to distend the limbs in the most painful manner. Yet 
in this situation, with their bodies still bleeding from the effect of 
their recent chastisement, and looking forward to the morrow only 
in the expectation that it would renew their pains, they could still 
rejoice ; their prison at midnight resounds with the voice of prayer 
and praise. Neander cites here Tertullian's fine remark : " Nihil 
cms sentit in nervo, quum animus in coelo est.'^ 

V. 25 - 34. An Earthquake shakes the Prison ; Conversion of the 
Jailer and his Family, 

V. 25. irfXHrevx^iJxvoi^ k, r. X., they prayed^ and praised God. — 
irrriKpo&vTo^ listened to them while they sung. The imperfect de- 
scribes the act ; the aorist would have related it merely. 

V. 26. Bvpai iraarai. Some ascribe this opening of the doors to 
the shock of the earthquake ; others, more reasonably, to the power 
which caused the earthquake. — koL ir6vra>v^ k, t. X., and the chains 
of all^ i. e. the prisoners (see v. 28), were loosened, avt&ri is first 
aorist passive from a»lriiu. B. § 108 ; S. § 81. I. That the other 
prisoners were released in this manner was, no doubt, miraculous ; 
it was adapted to augment the impression of the occurrence, to at- 
test more signally the truth of the gospel. That they made no 
effort to escape may have been owing to the terror of the scene, or 
to a restraining influence which the author of the interposition ex- 
erted upon them. 

V. 21, 6/icXXfv, K. T. X. The jailer adopted this resolution be- 
cause he knew that his life was forfeited if the prisoners had 
escaped; comp. 12, 19 ; 27, 42. — cwrct^cvyeva* is perfect because 
the act, though past, was connected with the present : supposing the 
prisoners to havejled^ and to be gone, W. § 41. 4. a. 

V. 28. For fuydkfj^ see on 14, 10. — firj^iv w/K^ftyy, k. r. X. For 
the mode and tense, see on 7, 60. Flow, it has been asked, could 
Paul have known the jailer's intention ? The narrative allows us 
to reply, that either it was revealed to him, or may have been as- 
certained by natural means. We need not suppose that the prison 
was entirely dark (see on v. 29). The jailer may have stood at 
that moment where Paul could distinguish his motions ; or, as Dod- 
dridge suggests, he may have inferred his purpose from some ex- 
clamation which he heard him utter. — dnavres .... hBabc^ we are 
all here. We do not know the structure of the prison. The part 
of it where the apostle was, and the position in which he sat, may 
29 
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have enabled him to see that no one of the prisoners had passed 
through the open doors ; or he may have been divinely instructed 
to give this assurance. 

V. 29. (UTTfaas <t>Syra^ having called for lights^ which could be 
carried in the hand. The noun is neuter and in the plural, not 
singular (Eng. vers.). The ordinary night-lamps, if such were 
used, may have been fastened, or have furnished only a faint glim- 
mer, ifwra may be a generic plural, but refers more probably to 
the jailer's summoning those in his service to procure lights, to 
enable him to ascertain the condition of the prison. The sequel 
shows that the whole fatnily were aroused. — irpcxre^rfa-c, fell dovm^ 
cast himself at their feet in token of reverence ; see Mark 3, 11 ; 
Luke 8, 28. He knew that the miracle was on their account 

V. 30. efo), out^ i. e. of the inner prison into another room, not 
into his own house ; see v. 34. — W /i€ . . . . Zra <r<oBS ; What must 
I do in order thai I may be saved. Their answer in the next verse 
shows with what meaning the jailer proposed this question. It can- 
not refer to any fear of punishment from the magistrates ; for he 
had now ascertained that the prisoners were all safe, and that he 
was in no danger from that source. Besides, had he felt exposed 
to any such danger, he knew that Paul and Silas had no power to 
protect him ; it would have been useless to come to them for as- 
sistance. The question in the other sense appears abrupt, it is true ; 
but we are to remember that Luke has recorded only parts of the 
transaction. The unwritten history would perhaps justify some 
such view of the circumstances as this. The jailer is suddenly 
aroused from sleep by the noise of the earthquake ; he sees the 
doors of the prison open ; the thought instantly seizes him, — the 
prisoners have fled. He knows the rigor of the Roman law, and is 
on the point of anticipating his doom by self-murder. But the 
friendly voice of Paul recalls his presence of mind. His thoughts 
take at once a new direction. He is aware that these men claim 
to be the servants of God ; that they profess to teach the way of 
salvation. It would be nothing strange if, during the several days 
or weeks that Paul and Silas had been at Philippi, he had heard the 
gospel from their own lips, had been one among those at the 
river-side, or in the market, whom they had warned of their dan- 
ger, and urged to repent and lay hold of the mercy offered to them 
in the name of Christ. And now suddenly an event had taken 
place, which convinces him in a moment that the things which he 
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has heard are realities ; it was the last argument, perhaps, which he 
needed to give certainty to a mind already inquiring, hesitating. 
He comes trembling, therefore, before Paul and Silas, «nd asks 
them to tell him — again, more fully — what he must do to be 
saved. 

V. 31. KoL <r«^<rz7, k. t. X, They represent the salvation as 
ample ; it was free not only to him, but to all the members of his 
family who would accept the proffered mercy. The apostle in- 
cludes them, because, as we see from the next verse, they were 
present and listened with the jailer to the preaching of the gospel. 

V. 32. Koi cAdXijo-ov, jc. r. X., and ikey spake to him the word of 
the Lord^ and to all who were in his house. This refers to the 
more particular instruction respecting the way of salvation, which 
they proceeded to give after the general direction in the preceding 
verse. — rois h rj oUl^ avrov cannot embrace infants, because they 
are incapable of receiving such instruction. 

V. 33. cXovccv dnh tSv TrKrry^tf Stands concisely for washed and 
cleansed them from their stripes. W. § 51. b. This verb, says 
Dr. Robinson, signifies to wash the entire body, not merely a part 
of it, like ylmm. — ipanria^. The rite may have been performed, 
says Meyer, in the same fountain or pond in which the jailer had 
washed them. De Wette repeats the same remark. Others think, 
as Grotius, Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, that there may have been a Kokvfi' 
prj0pa^ or swimming'lathy within the walls of the prison. Such a 
bath was a very common appurtenance of houses and public edi- 
fices among the Greeks and Romans. — ol avrov nayrts are evident- 
ly the watri rois iv rg ohu^ avrov to whom they had just preached the 
word, as stated in v. 32. 

V. 34. dyayoydbv, K. r. X., having brought them up into his house^ 
which appears to have been over the prison. — i^aKKuuraro navoiKi^ 
he rejoiced with all his family^ i. e. he and all his family rejoiced. 
— TTcirurrcvKO); r^ ^c^ states the object or occasion of their joy 
(comp. 1 Cor. 14, 18) : having believed in God. This act, like that 
of the verb, is predicated of the jailer^s family as well as of himself. 

V. 35-40. They are set at Liberty^ and depart from Philippi. 

V. 35. Tovff pa/3^x<»w^» ^^ rod-bearers {liclores)^ who waited 
upon Roman magistrates and executed their orders. In the colo- 
nies they carried staves, not fasces as at Rome. It deserves notice 
that Luke introduces this term just here. It would have been out 
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of place had he applied it to the attendants of Greek or Jewish 
magistrates. — afroXvoroy, release them. The rulers did not com- 
mand them to leave the city, hut expected them, douhtless, to use 
their liherty for that purpose. It is uncertain how we are to ac- 
count for this sudden change of disposition towards Paul and Silas. 
The magistrates may have reflected in the interval on the injustice 
of their conduct, and have relented ; or, more prohahly, being 
heathen and superstitious, they had been alarmed by the earth- 
quake, and hastened to liberate the strangers, supposing that the 
gods were angry. 

V. 36. &rt airfarakKaa-iVj that they have serU^ sc. a message, or 
messengers. — cV tlfniyuy in peace^ unmolested; see on 15, 33. 
The jailer anticipates their ready acceptance of the offer. 

V. 37. irp6s avTovt, unto theniy the lictors. The jailer may have 
conveyed to them Paul's message, or they too may have gone into 
the prison. — dc/payrer, K. T. X. Almost every word in this reply 
contains a distinct allegation. It would be difficult to find or frame 
a sentence superior to it in point of energetic brevity. Both the 
lex Valeria and the lex Porcia made it a crime to inflict blows or 
any species of torture on a Roman citizen. ^' Facinus est vinciri 
civem Romanum, scelus verberari, prope parricidium necari." 
(Cic. in Verr. 5. 66). — dij/ioo-i^. It would have been a crime to 
have struck them a single blow, even in secret; they had been 
cruelly scourged in open day, and before hundreds of witnesses. 
— dKOTOKpiTxnfs* The Roman laws held it to be one of the most 
sacred rights of the citizen that he should be tried in due form be- 
fore he was condemned. ^' Causa cognita multi possunt absolvi ; 
incognita quidem condemnari nemo potest" (Cic. in Verr. 1. 9). 
Even slaves had an admitted legal, as well as natural, right to be 
heard in their defence before they were punished. — 'Fioftmovs, In 
22, 28, Paul says that he was " free bom." In regard to the prob- 
able origin of his Roman citizenship, see the Note on 22, 25. It 
appears that Silas possessed the same rights, but it is not known 
how he obtained them. At first view it may appear surprising that 
Paul did not avow himself a Roman at the outset, and thus prevent 
the indignity to which he had been subjected. " But the infliction 
of it," says Biscoe, " was so hasty, that he had not time to say any 
thing that might make for his defence ; and the noise and confusion 
were so great, that, had he cried out with ever so loud a voice that 
he was a Roman, he might reasonably believe that he should not be 
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regarded. Seeing also the fury of the multitude (v. 22), it is not 
improbable he might think it most advisable to submit to the sen- 
tence pronounced, however unjust, in order to quiet the people, and 
prevent a greater evil ; for he was in danger of being forced out of 
the hands of the magistrates, and torn in pieces. But whatever were 
the true reasons which induced the apostle to be silent, the overruling 
hand of Providence was herein plainly visible ; for the conversion of 
the jailer and his household was occasioned by the execution of this 
hasty and unjust sentence.^^ 

KM vvv XaBpa^ K. r. A., and do they now send us forth secretly ? 
Our English version renders the verb too strongly (comp. 9, 40), 
and thus draws away the emphasis from \d$pa^ to which it be- 
longs. — ov ydp^ no certainly; they do not dismiss us in that 
manner, ydpy in such a case, is said to strengthen the denial. 
More strictly (resolving yap into its parts), y/ has that effect, 
while apa shows the dependence of the answer on what pre- 
cedes : not according to that^ i. e. after such treatment, Klotz 
(ad Devar. IL p. 242), Winer (§ 57. 4), and others, adopt this 
analysis. — avroc, they themselves^ instead of sending their servants 
to us. — In assertifig so strongly their personal rights, they may 
have been partly influenced by a natural sense of justice, and part- 
ly by a regard to the necessity of such a vindication of their inno- 
cence to the cause of Christ at Philippi. It was important that no 
stain should rest upon their reputation. It was notorious that they 
had been scourged and imprisoned as criminals ; if after their de- 
4)arture any one had suspected, or could have insinuated, that pos- 
sibly they had suffered not without cause, it would have created a 
prejudice against the truth. It was m their power to save the gospel 
from that reproach, and they used the opportunity. It may be proper 
at times to allow the wicked or misguided to trample upon our in- 
dividual rights and interests if they choose ; but those who are 
" set for the defence of the gospel '^ owe their good name and 
their influence to Christ and the church, and have a right to invoke 
the protection of the laws against any invasion of their means of 
public usefulness. 

V. 38. €(f)oPii&rjircaf. They had cause for apprehension ; comp. 
22, 29. A magistrate who punished a Roman citizen wrongfully 
might be indicted for treason ; he was liable to suffer death, and the 
confiscation of all his property (Grot.). 

V. 39. ffp^av^ entreated^ begged (3, 3). This was not an un- 
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exampled humiliation for a Roman officer. Lucian mentions a 
case of false imprisonment in which the governor of a province not 
only acknowledged his error, but paid a large sum of money to 
those whom he had injured, to induce them to be silent. 

V. 40. TWff dd€X<l>oivs^ the brethren^ who had been converted 
there, and who formed the beginning of the church, afterwards ad- 
dressed in the Episde to the Philippians. This church was found- 
ed, therefore, about A. D. 52. We have evidence in that Epistle, 
that, of all tbe churches planted by Paul, no one possessed so en- 
tirely his confidence, or exhibited the power of the gospel in greater 
purity. — e^rjXBop. The narrator, it will be seen, proceeds now in 
the third person, and maintains that style as far as 20, 5. Some 
have inferred from this, that Luke remained at Philippi until Paulas 
last visit to Macedonia.* We find Timothy with the apostie at 
Beroea (17, 14), but whether he accompanied him at this time, or 
rejoined him afterwards, cannot be decided. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

V. 1-4. They proceed to Thessalonica and preach there, 

V. 1. The place which invited their labors next was Thessa- 
lonica, somewhat less than a hundred miles southwest of Philippi. 
They travelled thither on the great military road which led from 
Byzantium to Dyrrachium or Aulona, opposite to Brundusium in 
Italy. They could accomplish the journey in three or four days 
(Wiesl). — On leaving Philippi, they came first to AmphipoliSj 
which was southwest, distant about thirty miles. This place was 
near the mouth of the Strymon, which flowed around it, and gave 
to it its name. — Apollonia^ their next station, was about the same 
distance southwest from Amphipolis. They remained a night, per- 
haps, at each of these towns. — Thessalonica was a rich, commer- 
cial city, near the mouth of the Echedorus, on the Thermaic Gulf, 
about twenty-eight miles nearly west of Apollonia. It is now called 
Salonika having a population of seventy thousand, of whom thirty 
thousand are Jews.t — ^ avvayoayri^ the synagogue ; definite because 

* See Introduction, p. 5. 

t Ad ancient traveUer's notei-book, in pasaing through this region, would 
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the Jews in that region may have had but one such place of wor- 
ship. W.^17. 1. 

V. 2. eltoBos is constructed like a noun, but governs the dative 
as a verb ; cpmp. Luke 4, 16. The genitive would have been the 
ordinary case. W. § 31. 7. N. 2. In conformity with his custom, 
Paul preaches first to the Jews. — cwri t«v ypa^oSjr, from the Scrip- 
tures ; he drew the contents of his discourse from that source. 

V. 3. dioyoiycov, sc. r^r ypa(f>ds^ openings unfolding their sense ; 
comp. Luke 24, 32. — vapanB^yxvo^^ propounding^ maintaining. — 
&ri rhv Xpicn-Av, jc. t. X., that the Messiah must suffer ^^ in order to ful- 
fil the Scriptures ; comp. 3, 18 ; Matt. 26, 54. 56 ; Mark 14, 49. 
— Koi Sti ovroff, K, r. X., and that this one (viz. he who was to die 
and rise again) is the Messiah Jesus (i. e. the Jesus called Mes- 
siah) whom I announce unto you. The scope of the argument is 
this : Jesus had fulfilled the necessary conditions of prophecy in 
regard to the Messiahship, and was, therefore, the Messiah ; comp. 
2, 24 sq. ; 13, 27 sq. 

V. 4. c{ avT^v, i. e. of the Jews. ■;— Trpoo-cjcXi^p^^coi' some ren- 
der as middle : attached themselves^ adhered to Paul and Silas. 
So Olshausen, Wahl, Robinson. This is the easier sense, and re- 
ceives support from v. 34 ; 14, 4. Others render as passive : were 
allotted^ granted to them^ as it were by divine favor. So Winer 
(§ 40. 2), Harless,* De Wette, Meyer. This may be the surer 
philological sense. — tvv re aePofUp^v^ k. t. X. The women were 
evidently " devout," or proselytes (comp. 13, 50), as well as the 
men ; so that those referred to in this verse were won to Christiani- 
ty from the Jewish faith, not from a state of heathenism. But in 
1 Thess. 1, 9, Paul speaks as if many of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians had been idolaters : iircarpiyftare irp6s r6v Bf6p dn6 r&v eZddbXaiv. 
Hence it is possible, as Paley conjectures, that this verse describes 
the result of Paul's labors during the three weeks that he preached 
in the synagogue (v. 2) ; and that an interval which Luke passes 
over preceded the events related in v. 5 - 10. During this interval 

contain just such a record as Luke has inserted in this verse. We turn to 
the Itinerarium Antonini Augusti (p. 157, ed. Parthey et Finder, 1848), 
and find the places mentioned here enumerated in precisely the same order 
there. The distances given in the Itinerary are as follows : from Philippi 
to Amphipolis, thirty-two Roman miles ; fi'om Amphipolis to Apollonia, 
also thirty-two miles ; from Apollonia to Thessalonica, thirty-six miles. 
* Commentar flber den Brief Pauli an die Ephesier, p. 55 sq. 
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the apostle, having been excluded from the synagogue by the 
bigotry of the Jews, may have preached directly to the heathen. 
Another opinion is, that he preached to them during the week-time, 
while on the Sabbath he labored for the Jews at their place of 
public worship (Neand.). 

V. 5-9. The Jeios accuse Paul and SUas before the Magistrates. 

V. 5. r£p ayopauaiPy market-loungers {subrostrani^ suhhasUicani). 
In the East that class of people collect about the city gates. Luke 
evinces here his usual knowledge of the habits of different nations. 
The Jews had but little power out of Judea, and hence they were 
obliged, as on other occasions, to secure the aid of the native in- 
habitants. — 'loo-ovof, who was their host (v. 7), and also a relative 
of Paul, if he was the Jason mentioned in Rom. 16, 21. In the 
latter case, he must have been at Corinth when Paul wrote the 
Epistle to the Romans. — i{^Tow .... d^^p, sought to bring them 
unto the people^ and at the same time iv\ rovt vokirapxas (v. 6), i. e. 
into the forum, where the magistrates were accustomed to try 
causes in the presence of the people. 

V. 6. ft^ tvp6vT€£^ K. r, X., but not finding them^ they dragged 
Jason and certain brethren before the city rulers. The idea is, not 
that they changed their plan on failing to apprehend Paul and Silas, 
but that they seized others and carried their design into effect with 
reference to them. The ab€\<f)avs appear to have been with Jason 
at the time of the assault ; probably they were some of the Thessa- 
lonians who had believed. oSroi are Paul and Silas, since they are 
those whom Jason entertained. — koI IvOabt^ also hercy as formerly 
in other places. 

V. 7. 0^04 vasmsy all these^ viz. Paul, Silas, and their followers. 
The pronoun includes more than its grammatical antecedent. — 
T&v hayfiAroiv Kal(r«ipo£, i. e. the Roman laws against rebellion or trea- 
son. They are said to be the decrees of the emperor ^ i. e. of each 
successive emperor, because they guarded his rights, and had the 
support of his authority. — /Sao-iXca mpov^ another king^ sovereign; 
comp. John 19, 15 ; 1 Pet. 2, 13. The Greeks applied this term to 
the emperor, though the Romans never styled him rex, 

V. 8. (Tapa^y K. r, X. The statement alarmed them, because 
the existence of such a party in their midst would compromise their 
character for loyalty, and expose them to the vengeance of their 
Roman masters. 
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y. 9. Xaficwret t6 Uaf6tf^ hating taken bM^ or aecariip ; sftid to 
be a law phrase adopted in Greek for satis accipere. What they 
engaged would naturally be, that, as far as it depended on them, the 
peace should not be violated, and that the alleged authors of the 
disturbance should leave the city (Neand.). But some restrict the 
stipulation to the first point (Mey.), others restrict it to the last 
(Kuin.). — rmv Xomwy, the others who had been brought before the 
tribunal with Jason (see v. 6). 

y. 10-13. Paul and Silas proceed to Bercea, 

y. 10. ev^'w. " On the evening of the same day, Paul and 
Silas left the city, after a residence of three or four weeks (see 
V. 2). As Paul could not remain there as long as the necessities 
of the newly formed church required, his anxiety was awakened on 
its behalf, since he foresaw that it would have to endure much per- 
secution from the Gentiles at the instigation of the Jews. He had 
formed, therefore, the intention of returning thither as soon as the 
first storm of the popular fury had subsided ( 1 Thess. 2, 18). Pos- 
sibly he left Timothy there, who had not been an object of perse- 
cution, unless he met him first at BercBa, after leaving Philippi.^* 
(Neand.) Wieseler extends the residence at Thessalonica to six or 
eight weeks. It may be added, that while Paul was here he re- 
ceived supplies twice from the church at Philippi ; see Phil. 4, 15. 
16. From this source, and from his own personal labor, he derived 
his support, without being dependent at all on the Thessalonians ; 
see 1 Thess. 2, 9 ; 2 Thess. 3, 8. — bih r^f wKr6s, This secrecy 
indicates that they were still in danger from the enmity of the 
Jews ; comp. 20, 3. — ds Btpouof. BercML, now Verria^ was about 
forty-five miles southwest of Thessalonica, on the Astrseus, a small 
tributary of the Haliacmon. See Forbg. Handb. III. p. 1061. 

y. 1 1. fuyeWoTcpot, more noble in their disposition. — For munfs^ 
see on 4, 29. — to Koff i^^pav^ viz. from day to day, t6 fixes atp 
tention more strongly upon the repetition or constancy of the act. 
W. § 20. 3. — €l tfxoi raOro ovrm^ if these things taught by Paul 
were soy as he afiirmed, i. e. when examined by the Scriptures. 

y. 12. 'EX^iyw'^v agrees with both yvvauMv and dt^frnv: Gre- 
cian women and Grecian men ; see the Note on 2, 42. — For (v<rxrj' 
fi6v(ovy see 13, 50. — oXiyoi may be masculine because dvdpay is the 
nearer word, or out of regard to the leading gender. 

y. 13. Ko/, also, associates BercBa with Thessalonica. — KOKt^ 
30 
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belongs to the participle, not to the verb. They excited the popu- 
lace there also, as they had done at home.* 

V. 14, 15. Patd advances to Athens. 
V. 14. a»f cVi T^v Oakatnravy OS upon the sea, 1. e. as if he was to 
travel in that way. »£ joined thus with eVi, tls, or wpos denotes de- 
sign, but leaves it uncertain whether the design be executed, or pro- 
fessed merely. See W. § 67. 6 ; K. § 290, R. 2 ; B. § 149. Some 
suppose the movement here to have been a feint ; that Paul's con- 
ductors, having set out ostensibly for the sea, in order to elude pur- 
suit, changed their course, and proceeded to Athens by land (Olsh., 
Neand.). But in that event, they would have passed through vari- 
ous important places on the way, and Luke might be expected to 
have named some of them, afler the example in v. 1. The jour- 
ney by land would have been two hundred and fifty-one Roman 
miles (Itiner. Anton.). With a fair wind Paul and his party could 
have sailed from Beroea or the mouth of the Haliacmon to Athens 
in about three days (Wiesl.) ; and the probability is, that they took 
this more expeditious course (Win., De Wet, Wiesl., Mey.). — 
TifjLoBfos has not been mentioned by name since 16, 1. 

* ** Of the imperial coins struck ia this city, we have onlj those of 
TrajaD and Antoninus Pius ; and they uniformly bear the same device on 
the reverse, viz. the name of the people within a garland. It is worthy of 
a passing remark, that these coins are among the few examples of ancient 
money which bear no pagan figure or symbol. If we consider the religious 
feeling which generally influenced the artists of antiquity, we are naturally 
led to inquire what could have induced the rejection by the people of 
Beroea of devices of a pagan character, which abounded at this period on 
the money of other cities. Although we have the testimony of Pliny as to 
the spread of Christianity in the days of Trajan, it would perhaps be ven- 
turing too far to suggest that the absence of pagan devices on the coins of 
Berosa is attributable to that fact. The narrative of Luke, which represents 
the Jews as numerous at Beroea, suggests another explanation ; namely, 
that they may have been more strict than their brethren in other cities ; 
and although not allowed to hold magisterial offices, they were probably 
versed in the mechanic arts and employed in the mint; in which case 
they would naturally shun the representation of any living thing on the re- 
verse, though the law compelled them to tolerate the head of Ciesar. If 
this conjecture be deemed inadmissible, it may be suggested, that, even sup- 
posing the Jews resident in this city to have no authority in the mint, the 
magistrates may have had a desire to offer nothing offensive to the Hebrew 
population on their local currency.'* — Akerman*s Numismatic Illustrations, 
p. 45. 
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y. 15. &s rdxtara^ 08 8oon as possible (K. § 239, R. 2. d), i. e. 
consistently with the service which they had remained to perform. 
Whether they rejoined the apostle at Athens, or not, is uncertain ; 
see on the following verse. 

V. 16 -21. Effect of the Idolatry at Athens on the Mind of Paid. 

y. 16. eKdexofujmv avrovr, while he was waiting for them^ viz. 
Silas and Timothy. The most natural inference from 1 Thess. 3, 
1, is that Timothy, at least, soon arrived, in accordance with Paul's 
expectation, hut was immediately sent away hy the apostle to Thes- 
salonica. As Silas is not mentioned in that passage, it has heen 
supposed that he may have failed for some reason to come at this 
time, or if he came, that, like Timothy, he may have left again at 
once, hut for a different destination ; which last circumstance would 
account for the omission of his name in that passage of the Epistle. 
Our next notice of them occurs in 18, 5, where they are repre- 
sented as coming down from Macedonia to Corinth ; and we may 
suppose either that they went to that city directly from Bercea, 
without having followed Paul to Athens, or that they returned from 
Athens to Macedonia, and proceeded from there to Corinth. The 
latter view assumes that Luke has passed over the intermediate 
journey in silence. Such omissions are entirely consistent with a 
fragmentary history like that of the Acts. Still other combinations 
are possible. — irap«>£vycro . . . . cv avrf, his spirit was aroused in 
him^ comp. 15, 39 ; 1 Cor. 13, 5. This verb represents the apos- 
tle as deeply moved with a feeling allied to that of indignation, at 
beholding such a profanation of the worship due to God as forced 
itself upon his view on every side. — icareiioXoif means, not given to 
idolatry, but ^wZZ of idols. The word is otherwise unknown to the 
extant Greek, but is formed after a common analogy, e. g. xarofiTrc- 
Xoff, Karadcvdpor, «cara(^/3of, etc. The epithet applies to the city, not 
directly to the inhabitants. A person could hardly take his position 
at any point in ancient Athens, where the eye did not range over 
temples, altars, and statues of the gods almost without number. 
Petronius says satirically, that it was easier to fhid a god at Athens 
than a roan. Another ancient writer says that some of the streets 
there were so crowded with those who sold idols, that it was almost 
impossible for one to make his way through them. Pausanias de- 
clares that Athens had more images than all the rest of Greece put 
together. Wetstein quotes Xenophon, Isocrates, Cicero, Livy, Stra- 
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bo, Lucian, and others, as bearing the same testimony. Luke, there- 
fore, has not applied this epithet at random. The Greek language 
offered to him a hundred other terms which would have stated whal 
was true in relation to a heathen city ; but we see that he has chosen 
among them all the very one which describes the precise external 
aspect of Athens that would be the first to strike the eye of a 
stranger like Paul. This mai^ of accuracy in the writer, those ob- 
literate, or very nearly obliterate, who make the expression refer 
to die devotion of the Athenians to idolatry.* 

V. 17. oft', therefore^ i. e. being thus excited (Mey.). The 
afXMtle^s ordinary course was to addrest himself exclusively at first 
to his own countrymen and the heathen proselytes to Judaism ; but 
that his present state of mind would not permit him to do. He is 
moved by the flpectacle around him to commence preaching simul- 
taneously to Jews and Greeks. Some adopt a looser connection : 
therefore^ i e. being at Athens (De Wet). Some restrict cSw to the 
second clause : his aeal impelled him to preach in the market. It is 
arbitrary to divide the sentence in that manner. — iprj iyap$, in the 
market, i. e. of the city. It is generally admitted that the Athenians 
had but one market, properly so called, although Leake has shown it 
to be probable, that, ^^ during the many centuries of Athenian pros- 
perity, the boundaries of the Agora, or at least of its frequented part, 
underwent considerable variation. ^^ t Some of the notices in ancient 
writers in regard to its course and extent are vague, and have been 
differently understood ; but it is certain that the site of the market 
was never so changed as to exclude the fiimous aroat irowtXif, which, 
according to Forchammer's Plan, stood off against the Acropolis on 
the west In this porch, as ia well known, the philosophers, rhetori- 
cians, and others were accustomed to meet for conversation and 
discussion ; and hence it lay entirely in the course of things that 
some of diese men should fall, as Luke statesi, m the way of the 
apostle. 

V. 18. Twr *EmKcvpti»9. The frivolous spirit of thb sect may 
be traced, as some think, in the first of the questions addressed to 
the apostle. The Epicureans were the ^ minute philosophers," the 

* Hermann (ad Vig. p. 638, ed. 1824) turns aside to correct this error : 
** KorcidfloXoff fr6kis, Actor. Apost. 17, 16, non eat, uti qttidam opinantor, 
simulaeris dedUa urbs^ aed simulacris referta" 

t Athena and Demi, p. 217. 
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Greek Sadducees of the age ; they admitted the existence of gods, 
but regarded them as indolent beings, who paid no attention to the 
actions or affairs of men ; they had no faith in a providence, or in 
aecountability, or in any retribution to come. Their great practical 
dogma was, that a wise man will make the most of all the means of 
enjoyment within his reach. Epicurus, the founder of the sect, had 
taught a higher idea of happiness ; but his followers in the Roman 
age, and earlier still, had reduced it to the grossest sensualism. — 
T»v SroocKMP. The Stoics were distinguished in some respects for a 
more reflecting turn of mind ; they extolled virtue, insisted on sub- 
jecting the passions to reason, and urged the importance of becom- 
ing independent of the ordinary sources of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing. Some of the most admired characters of antiquity belonged to 
this school. But the Stoics were essentially fatalists in their re- 
ligious views ; they were self-complacent, boasted of their indifier- 
ence to the world, and affected a style of morals so impracticable 
as to render them almost necessarily insincere or hypocritical. In 
Epicureanism it was man's sensual nature which arrayed itself 
against the claims of the gospel ; in Stoicism, it was his self-right- 
eousness and pride of intellect ; and it is difficult to say which of the 
two systems rendered its votaries the more indisposed to embrace 
the truth. It might have seemed to the credit of Christianity, had 
it been represented as gaining at least a few prosel3rtes, in this cen- 
tre of Grecian refinement, from the ranks of its scholars and phi- 
losophers ; but Luke has no such triumphs to record. He relates 
the case as it was ; the apostle was ridiculed, his message was 
treated with contempt. — {rwfPdKkoy ovrf , not probably met with 
Atm, as in 20, 14 (Bng.), but conversed or disputed with him 
(Mey., De Wet.); comp. 4, 15. The following ml Tktyov agrees 
with either sense. — r/ h» ^cXot,jc. r. X., what would this babbler 
say^ does he mean to say ? ^ sharpens the taunt : if he has any 
meaning (Mey.). See W..§ 43. 1 ; C. % 604. mrepfuiKoyos de- 
notes strictly a seed-gatherer, and then, as used here, one who picks 
up and retails scraps of knowledge without sense or aim, an idle 
prater. — £cm>v dcufutyiw^ foreign gods^ hitherto unknown to us. 
As the expression is cited from the mouth of the Greeks, we are to 
attach to it their sense of daifiovuiv^ which was different from that of 
the Jews. The noun may be plural, because it refera to Jesus as 
an example of the class or category (see W. § 27. 2 ; S. § 95. 2) ; 
or it may be founded on what Paul had said to them concern- 
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ing God, especially his agency in raising up Christ from the dead 
(corap. V. 31). The latter is the best view (De Wet). Both 
Jesus and the God of whom they now heard were new to them. 
Many of the older critics, and some of the more recent, explain 
the plural as embracing amcmuruf^ supposing the Athenians to have 
understood Paul to speak of some goddess when he preached to 
them the resurrection. But one can hardly conceive that the apos- 
tle would have expressed himself so obscurely on this subject as 
to have given them any occasion for falling into so gross a mis- 
take ; and we are not authorized by any intimation in the narra- 
tive to impute to them any thing like a wilful perversion of his 
language. 

V. 19-21. Paul repairs to Mars* HiU to explain his Doctrine, 

V. 19. ciriXo^o/MPOi re avrov, and taking hold upon Aim, not with 
violence, which would be at variance with the general spirit of the 
transaction, but rather by the hand, for the purpose of leading him 
onward ; comp. 9, 27 ; Mark 8, 23 ; Luke 9, 47. — cirl r&y ^A/xioy 
iroyoy, upon Mars* Hill^ i. e. the top of it ; comp. 10, 9 ; Matt. 4, 
5 ; 24, 16, etc. W. ^ 53. I. The Areiopagus, whither Paul was 
now brought, was a rocky eminence a little to the west of the 
Acropolis. See Leakeys Athens, p. 165. The object of the move- 
ment was to place the apostle in a situation where he could be 
heard by the multitude to greater advantage. The following is 
Dr. Robinson^s description of this important locality : " This is a 
narrow, naked ridge of limestone rock, rising gradually from the 
northern end (of the city), and terminating abruptly on the south, 
over against the west end of the Acropolis, from which it bears 
about north ; being separated from it by an elevated valley. This 
southern end is fifty or sixty feet above the said valley ; though yet 
much lower than the Acropolis. On its top are still to be seen the 
seats of the judges and parties, hewn in the rock ; and towards the 
southwest is a descent by a flight of steps, also cut in the rock, into 
the valley below. Standing on this elevated platform, surrounded 
by the learned and the wise of Athens, the multitude perhaps being 
on the steps and in the vale below, Paul had directly before him the 
far-famed Acropolis, with its wonders of Grecian art ; and beneath 
him, on his left, the majestic Theseium, the earliest and still most 
perfect of Athenian structures ; while all around, other temples and 
altars filled the whole city. On the Acropolis, too, were the three 
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celebrated statues of Minerva : one of olive-wood ; another of gold 
and ivory in the Parthenon, the masterpiece of Phidias ; and the 
colossal statue in the open air, the point of whose spear was seen 
over the Parthenon by those sailing along the gulf." Bibl. Res. 
I. p. 10 sq. It is obvious that the peculiar boldness and power of 
P&urs speech can be adequately realized only as we keep in mind 
the impressive outward scene which was here spread around him. 

Instead of understanding in\ r^y "hptwv irayop in this manner, 
some translate before the Areiopagus (comp. 16, 19 ; 18, 12 ; 24, 
8), and maintain that Paul was arraigned at this time before the 
celebrated court of that name, and underwent a formal trial on the 
charge of having attempted to change the religion of the state. 
But this opinion rests entirely upon two or three expressions, which, 
like the one just noticed, are ambiguous in themselves ; while in 
other respects the entire narrative, as well as the improbability of 
such a procedure, testify against the idea. First, we find here no 
trace whatever of any thing like the formality of a legal process. 
Secondly, the professed object of bringing the apostle in\ T6v''Ap€iop 
vayov was to ascertain from him what his opinions were, not to put 
him on his defence for them before they were known. Thirdly, 
the manner in which the affair terminated would have been a singu- 
lar Issue for a judicial investigation in the highest court of Athens. 
And, finally, the speech which Paul delivered on the occasion was 
precisely such as we should expect before a promiscuous assembly ; 
whereas, if he had stood now as an accused person before a legal 
tribunal, his plea has most strangely failed to connect itself, at any 
single point, with that peculiarity of his situation. It proves nothing 
in regard to the question, to show that the court of the Areiopagus 
had powers (that is admitted) which would have given to it jurisdic- 
tion in the case of Paul, supposing that he had been charged at this 
time with subverting the established worship ; since the narrative on 
which we must rely for our information as to what was done, not 
only contains no evidence that the Athenians took this serious view 
of his doctrine, but ascribes their eagerness to hear him to a mere 
love of novelty ; see v. 21. Calvin, Kuinoel, Neander, Winer, 
Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Baur, Doddridge, and the best crit- 
ics generally, at present, reject the opinion that Paul was carried 
before the Areiopagus for a judicial examination. The authority 
of Chrysostom, among the ancient critics, stands ill favor of it A 
few among the Germans, as Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, follow on that 
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side ; except that some of them would say (this is true of Hemsen), 
that the Areiopagus was called together, not exactly to try the apos- 
tle, hut to hear from him some account of his doctrine. Many of 
our English writers in like manner take it for granted that Paul was 
arraigned at this time as a religious innovator. The other am- 
biguous expressions, which have been supposed to favor this view, 
will be noticed in their place. — IhifAfttSa ytmvtu^ Can we know? 
Would it not have been an excess even of the Attic politeness, to 
have interrogated a prisoner at the bar in this manner ? The ob- 
ject, too, of the inquiry, as defined by the accompanying terms, 
shows clearly that they did not regard him as occupying that posi- 
tion. 

V. 20. (cyi^orra, surprising^ since the things were foreign, un- 
heard of before. — flir<t>«ptis .... i7/*»j'. This phrase, drawn from 
common life, has an appearance of reality in this connection. — ri 
hy Bfkoi. See on v. 18. W in apposition with ToOra should be 
noticed. It is not precisely like the plural. " The singular rt,'^ 
says Kriiger (Gr. § 61. 8. 2), " may stand in such connections as 
ri ravra core, when the question is, what sort of a whole, what com- 
bined result, do the particulars form ? *^ 

V. 21. The object of this verse is to explain why they addressed 
to him such inquiries. Their motive for proposing them was that 
their curiosity might be gratified. — *ABrjpcuot dc marrtty now all Athe^ 
nians. The omission of the article unites the characteristic more 
closely with the name, as its invariable attendant. W. § 17. 10. b ; 
K. § 246. 5. a. — ol hrt^funyrts^ i. e. the foreigners permanently 
resident there (comp. 2, 10) ; unde iidem mores ^ as Bengel remarks. 
— €iff ovbhf .... evKo/pow, spent their leisure for nothing else. The 
imperfect does not exclude the continued existence of the peculiar- 
ity, but blends the reference to it with the history. See similar 
examples in 27, 8; John 11, 18 ; 18, 1 ; 19, 14. K. § 256. 4. a ; 
C. 567. y. — Ktuvmpwy newer ^ sc. than before. W. § 36. 3 ; S. 
§ 118. 4 ; K. § 323, R. 7. The comparative or the positive form of 
the adjective could be used in this phrase ; but the former charac- 
terizes their state of mind more forcibly than the latter. Bengel 
has hit the point of the idiom : ^' Nova statim sordebant ; noviora 
quarehantur.^^ — It is worth remarking, that this singular scene of 
setting up the apostle to speak for the entertainment of the people 
occurs, not at Ephesus, or Philippi, or Corinth, but at Athens ; not 
only the only place, in all his joumeyings, where Paul met with 
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such a reception, but just the place where the incident arises in per- 
fect harmony with the disposition and the tastes of the people. We 
know, from the testimony of ancient writers, that this fondness for 
hearing and telling some new thing, which Luke mentions, was a 
notorious characteristic of the Athenians. Their great orator re- 
proaches them with the same propensity : /SovXeo-^e, eM fwt, rr€pu6v 
T€9 avT&p irvvBav€(rOai Kara rijp ayopav Xryrroi ti Kaivov; (Philipp. I. 43.) 
The entirely incidental manner in which the exemplification of this 
trait comes forth in the narrative here, bears witness to its authen- 
ticity. 

Outline of the Course of Thought. 

The speech which Paul delivered at this time is remarkable for 
its adaptation, not only to the outward circumstances under which 
he spoke, but to the peculiar mental state of his auditors. De 
Wette pronounces it "a model of the apologetic style of dis- 
course." "The address of Paul before this assembly," says 
Neander, " is a living proof of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence ; 
we perceive here how the apostle, according to his own expression, 
could become also a heathen to the heathen, that he might win the 
heathen to a reception of the gospel." " The skill," says Hemsen, 
^' with which he was able to bring the truth near to the Athenians, 
deserves admiration. We find in this discourse of Paul nothii^ of 
an ill-timed zeal, nothing like declamatory pomp ; it b distinguished 
for clearness, brevity, coherence, and simplicity of representation." 
Dr. Robinson, speaking under the impression produced on his mind 
by a personal survey of the scene, says that, " masterly " as the 
address is, as we read it under ordinary circumstances, " the full 
force and energy and boldness of the apostle's language can be 
duly felt only when one has stood upon the spot." • 

We have first the introduction, which, in the technical language 
of rhetoric, is eminently conciliatory. The apostle begins by ac- 

* Some object that the speech has been over-praised, because Paul did 
not succeed in bringing it to a formal close. The astonishment which one 
feels as he reads the address is not that the ^eaker was interrupted at 
length, when he came to announce to the Athenians the peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity, but that he could command their attention so long, while 
he bore down with such effect on their favorite opinions and prejudices, ex- 
posed their errors, and arraigned them as guilty of the grossest inconsisten- 
cy and absurdity of conduct 

31 
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knowledging and commending the respect of the Athenians for re- 
ligion (v. 22, 23). He states next, at the close of v. 23, his design, 
which is to guide their religious instincts and aspirations to their 
proper object, i. e. to teach them what God is, his nature and attri- 
butes, in opposition to their false views and practices as idolaters. 
He goes on, then, in pursuance of this purpose, to announce to 
them, first, that God is the Creator of the outward, material uni- 
verse (v. 24) ; secondly, that he is entirely independent of his 
creatures, having all-sufficiency in himself (v. 25) ; thirdly, that 
he is the Creator of all mankind, notwithstanding their separation 
into so many nations and their wide dispersion on the earth (v. 26) ; 
and, fourthly, that he has placed men, as individuals and nations, 
in such relations of dependence on himself as render it easy for 
them to see that he is their Creator and sovereign Disposer, and 
that they are the creatures of his power and goodness ; and that it 
is their duty to seek and serve him (v. 27, 26). The ground has 
thus been won for the application which follows. At this point of 
the discourse, stretching forth his hand, as we may well suppose, 
towards the gorgeous images within sight, he exclaims : '^ We 
ought not, therefore, to suppose that the Deity is like unto gold, or 
silver, or stone, sculptured by the art and device of men '* (v. 29). 
And that which men ought not to do, they may not safely do any 
longer. It was owing to the forbearance of God that they had 
been left hitherto to pursue their idolatry without any signal mani- 
festation of his displeasure ; they were now required to repent of 
it and forsake it (v. 30), because a day of righteous judgment 
awaited them, which had been rendered certain by the resurrection 
of Christ (v. 31). Here their clamors interrupted him. It is not 
difficult, perhaps, to conjecture what he would have added. It only 
remained, in order to complete his well-known circle of thought on 
such occasions, that he should have set forth the claims of Christ 
as the object of religious hope and confidence, that he should have 
exhorted them to call on his name and be saved. 

It will be seen, therefore, by casting the eye back, that we have 
here all the parts of a perfect discourse, viz. the exordium, the 
proposition or theme, the proof or exposition, the inferences and 
application. It is a beautiful specimen of the manner in which a 
powerful and well-trained mind, practised in public speaking, con- 
forms spontaneously to the rules of the severest logic. One can 
readily believe, looking at this feature of the discourse, that it was 
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pronounced by the man who wrote the Epistles to the Romans and 
Gralatians, where we see the same mental characteristics so strong- 
ly reflected. As we must suppose, at all events, that the general 
scheme of thought, the nexus of the argument, has been preserved, 
it does not affect our critical judgment of the discourse whether we 
maintain that it has been reported in full, or that a synopsis only 
has been given. On this point opinions differ. 

V. 22 - 31. The Speech of Paul an Mars' Hill. 

V. 22. h fUcr^ Tov *kp€lov waycv could be said of a place or an 
assembly. It is one of the ambiguous expressions adverted to 
above (p. 239), which leave it uncertain whether 'Apcww vaycv is to 
be understood of the hill or the court assembled there. — Svdp€s 'A^- 
vaun. The remark just made is to be repeated here. It is the style 
of address which Paul would necessarily use in speaking to a con- 
course of Athenians ; and at the same time, he might use it in 
speaking before judges. In the latter case, however, the Greeks 
oAener said & apdp€9 ducaaraL See Stallb. Plat Apol. 17. A. — xarA 
frayra, in every respect^ as it were, in every possible mode of exhi- 
bition. •— &s d€tcrid€UfioytaTipovg vfuig 3tfop&^ OS (i. e. those who cor- 
respond to this character) more religious^ sc. than others, I see 
you (De Wet., Wm.). See W. § 36. R. 3. For the suppressed 
term of the comparison, see on v. 21. dfurtbaifun^trrtpovt (a vox 
media) may signify also more superstitious. It is improbable, as a 
matter of just rhetoric, that the apostle employed it in that reproach- 
ful sense at the outset of his remarks. That he used it in a good 
sense b evident for another reason. ^* He proceeds to deduce their 
seeking af\er God (which he doubtless considered as something 
good) from this Bturibaifuvta (comp. 25, 19), or religious propen- 
sity, so prevalent among the Athenians. He announced himself as 
one who would guide their Bturt^fwvla^ not rightly conscious of its 
object and aim, to a state of clear self-consciousness by a revela- 
tion of the object to which it thus ignorantly tended." (Neand.) 

y. 23. Koi 6va$€ap&p .... /Sco/xoy, and closely observing the ob- 
jects of your religious veneration^ I found aho an altar, crtPaa-fM' 
ra denotes, not acts of worship, devotions (Eng. vers.), but tem- 
ples, images, altars, and the like. It is a generic term, under which 
Kol arranges /3a>/ioy as one of the class. — ineyrypanro (pluperf.), 
had been inscribedj includes the present, and is to be explained like 
the imperfect in v. 21. — ayvwrr^ ^ff , to an unknown God. *^ That 
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there was, at least, one altar at Athens with thb inscription,'^ says 
Meyer, ^^ would appear as historically certain from this passage it- 
self, even though other testimonies were wanting, since Paul ap- 
peals to a fact of his own observation, and that, too', in the presence 
of the Athenians themselves/' But the existence of such altars at 
Athens is well attested by competent witnesses. Philostratus, in 
his Life of Apollonius (6. 2), says: irm^ptmartpw wtpi inamuf $€mp 
c2 Xcyciy icoi ravra 'A^i^o-iy, ov icoi ayiwrr»¥ Bt&v fi»fto\ Vipvm-aij i. e. 
It is more discreet to speak toeU of all the gods^ and especially at 
Athens^ where are erected altars also of unknown gods. Pausanias, 
in his Description of Attica (1. 1), says that such altars (/3o>fu>l ^«»y 
ayvttaTo)y) existed at Phaleron, one of the harbors of Athens. It 
has been made a question, how we are to understand the use of the 
plural in these passages ; whether as referring to the number of the 
altars on which the inscription occurred, or to the number of the 
gods to whom the altars were dedicated. Some have assumed the 
latter as the correct view ; and have said that Paul has arbitrarily 
changed the plural into the singular, in order to accommodate the 
fact to his purpose ; or even that the writer, by this inaccuracy, has 
betrayed himself as a person who had no direct knowledge of the 
circumstances which he professes to relate. But even if the in- 
scription on these altars was in the plural, it does not follow that 
Paul may not have found one having the language which he recites. 
Here would be Luke^s positive testimony to the fact, and that out- 
weighs the mere silence of other writers. Such appears to be Ben- 
gel's view. Again, it would not follow that he has necessarily mis- 
represented the sense, admitting that he may have substituted the 
singular for the plural. The heathen writers often employed $€oi 
to convey the general idea of divine power, providence, deity, and 
the like.* With that meaning, the plural could be relinquished for 
the singular, or the singular for the plural, just as an individual 
pleased. Here the apostle might have preferred ^, merely for 
the sake of its stricter formal accordance with the doctrine which 
he was about to advance. Kuinoel appears at a loss to decide 
whether the plural in the case under remark has reference to the 
number of the altars, or to that of the gods. Some, as Calvin and 
Olshausen, apparently concede that Paul deviated from the strict 

* For examples of this interchange, see the passages collected by Pfan- 
ner in his Systema Theologie Gentilis Furioris, p. 102, and elsewhere. 
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form of the inscription, but deny that he violated its proper import, 
or availed himself of any unworthy artifice. 

But even the appearance of a difficulty here vanishes entirely, 
when we give to the language of Philostratus and Pausanias the in- 
terpretation, which is beyond any reasonable doubt the correct one. 
Winer states his view of the case thus : " It by no means follows 
from the passages (of the writers above named), that each single 
one of the altars mentioned by them had the inscription dyvoiaTois 
$€Ois in the plural, but more naturally that each one separately was 
dedicated ayycooT^ $€^ ; but this singular the narrators were obliged 
to change into the plural, because they spoke of all those altars in 
a collective way. It appears, therefore, that there were several 
altars in different places at Athens with the inscription dyi^or^ 
^€^.'' See his Realw. I. p. 111. Such is the decision, also, of £ich- 
hom, Hess, Hemsen, Meyer, De Wette, and others. It should be 
added that several of the older commentators render ayvaxTT^ 6€^ 
to the unknown God^ supposing the God of the Jews, i. e. Jehovah, 
to be meant. Such a view mistranslates the Greek, and violates all 
historical probability. 

The precise historical origin of the altars at | Athens bearing this 
inscription has been disputed. The conjectures are various. One 
is that they were very ancient, and that it was at length forgotten to 
whom they had been originally built ; and that the words in ques- 
tion were placed on them at a later period, to apprise the people 
that it was unknown to what gods they belonged. If that was their 
character, it is not easy to see what proper point of connection the 
apostle could have foiind for his remark with such a relic of sheer 
idolatry. Another is, that, in some time or times of public calami- 
ty, the Athenians, not knowing what god they had offended, whether 
Minerva or Jupiter or Mars, erected these altars so as to be sure of 
propitiating the right one. The same objection may be made as 
before ; since their ignorance in this case relates merely to the 
identity of the god whom they should conciliate, and involves no 
recognition of any power additional to their heathen deities. The 
most rational explanation is unquestionably that of those who sup- 
pose these altars to have had their origin in the feeling of uncer- 
tainty, inherent, afler all, in the minds of the heathen, whether their 
acknowledgment of the superior powers was sufficiently full and 
comprehensive ; in their distinct consciousness of the limitation 
and imperfection of their religious views, and their consequent de- 
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sire to avoid the anger of any still unacknowledged god who might 
he unknown to them. That no deity might punish them for neg- 
lecting his worship, or remain uninvoked in asking for blessufigs, 
they not only erected altars to all the gods named or known among 
them, but, distrustful still lest they might not comprehend fully the 
extent of their subjection and dependence, they erected them also 
to any other god or power that might exist, although as yet unre- 
vealed to them. 

No one can say that this explanation ascribes too much discern* 
ment to the heathen. Not to insist on other proofs, such expressions 
as the comprehensive address, — At o deorum quiequid in cceJo 
regit ; * the oft-used formula in the prayers of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Si deo^ H dea; and the superstitious dread, which they 
manifested in so many wa3rs, of omitting any deity in their invoca- 
tions, prove the existence of the feeling to which reference has been 
made. Out of this feeling, therefore, these altars may have sprung ; 
because the supposition is so entirely consistent with the genius of 
polytheistic heathenism; because the many-sided religiousness of 
the Athenians would be so apt to exhibit itself in some such demon- 
stration ; and, especially, because Paul could then appeal with so 
much effect to such an avowal of the insufficiency of heathenism, 
and to such a testimony so borne, indirect, yet significant, to the 
existence of the one true God. Under these circumstances, an al- 
lusion to one of these altars by the apostie would be equivalent to 
his saying to the Athenians thus : '^ You are correct in acknowledg- 
ing a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites of your 
worship recognize ; there is such an existence. You are correct in 
confessing that this Being is unknown to you ; you have no just con- 
ceptions of his nature and perfections.'' He could add then with 
truth : o¥ odv ... . KarayyiXka vfuv^ Whom^ therefore^ not knovnng^ 
ye worship^ this one I announce unto you. The inverted order 
gives point to the declaration, ayvwrnvrts has the same object as 
the verb, and means having no just knowledge of him whom 
they worshipped ; not ignorantly^ as if they did not know whither 
their worship was directed. The word points back evidently to 
ayy&(rr^. evcnPtiTf has seemed to some a strong term, as the cog- 
nate words in the New Testament always express the idea of true 
piety ; but the term occurs further only in 1 Tim. 5, 4, and denotes 

* Horat. Epod. 5. 1. 
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there^not the exercise of piety, but of something merely kindred to 
it, filial reverence. It needs only a similar modification to adapt it 
to the use required here. 

V. 24. The God whom Paul announced is the Maker of all 
things, and, as such, necessarily distinct from their false gods. 
That is the point of connection between this verse and the preced- 
ing. — o^g .... virdpxo»Vj this one (by his right as Creator) being 
the Lord, Sovereign, of heaven and earth. It was self-evident, 
therefore, that he was not to be confounded with any of their idols, 
whose existence was limited by the space which they occupied. — 
XfipomnffTOit is contrasted with 6 irtnrfcras .... cy ovrf . ^— iv vaots. 
The statues or images were kept in the recesses of the temple. — 
KUToucfi. The mass of the heathen in practice made no difference 
between the s3rmbol and its object ; the block was the god (comp. 
19, 26). 

y. 25. The apostle illustrates the character of the true God 
still further, by another contrast between him and the deities of the 
heathen. He is independent of his creatures ; he needs nothing 
from them ; they can earn no merit by serving him. — ovdi .... 
^cfNurcvfTOi, and (af\er a preceding negative) he is not ministered 
unto by the hands of men. The heathen considered it meritorious 
to lavish wealth on the temples and shrines of their idols ; they 
brought to them costly gifts, and even offerings of food and drink, 
as if they stood in need of such things, and could be laid under 
obligation to their worshippers. That prayer, of Chryses, priest of 
Apollo, in II. 1. 37 sq., expresses the true spirit of heathenism in 
this respect : 

"If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silyer bow ! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.*' 

— avTos didovff. The relation of the clause is causal : since he himself 
gives. The emphasis of the pronoun arises from its opposition to the 
idea of others giving to him. — rck irdyra, the whole, i. e. of the things 
which they enjoy. In such an expression, rd restricts the adjective 
to the class of objects intimated by the preceding words or the con^ 
text. Some editors omit the article here. Compare Rom. 8, 32 ; 
1 Cor. 9, 22 ; Phil. 3, 8, etc. But in most of these passages, too, 
the manuscripts fluctuate. 
V. 26.. hobiin T€, K. r. X., and he made of one hlood every fia- 
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tion of men that they should dwell. This is the more obvious view 
of the construction, and is the one which has been generally 
adopted. Yet several of the best critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Meyer, regard irouuf here as an instance of its use with an accusa- 
tive and infinitive, like that in Matt. 5, 32 ; Mark 7, 37, and trans- 
late : and he caused every nation of men (sprung) from one blood 
to dwell Karouc€af connects itself more easily in this way, it is true, 
with the rest of the sentence ; but the facility thus gained renders 
the expression hard at c( Ms aiftarosj so that we must supply a word 
to make the thought flow smoothly. The main idea beyond ques- < 
tion is, that God has created the entire human race from a common 
stock ; and the more prominent way, therefore, in which the trans- 
lation first stated brings forward this proposition, appears to me to 
be a reason for preferring it. It is an objection to the other mode, 
that it assigns a too subordinate place to the principal thought. 
But why does the apostle single out thus the universal brotherhood 
of the race ? Olshausen says it was intended as a reproof to the 
Athenians for their contempt of the Jews. Meyer, Neander, De 
Wette, and others, consider it as directed essentially against the 
polytheism of the heathen. If all are the children of a common 
parent, then the idea of a multiplicity of gods from whom the vari- 
ous nations have derived their origin, or whose protection they 
specially enjoy, must be false. The doctrine of the unity of the 
race is closely interwoven with that of the unity of the divine ex- 
istence. This more comprehensive view of the meaning, however, 
does not exclude the other ; since, if all nations have the same cre- 
ator, it would at once occur that nothing can be more absurd than 
the feeling of superiority and contempt with which one affects to 
look down upon another. As the apostle had to encounter the prej- 
udice which was entertained against him as a Jew, his course of 
remark was doubly pertinent, if adapted at the same time to re- 
move this hinderance to a candid reception of his message.* 

KaToiK€iv is the infinitive of design. The various lands which the 
different families of mankind occupied, with all the advantages con- 
nected with their position, God had assigned to them ; comp. Deut. 32, 
8 ; Ps. 1 15, 16. Yea, he had proceeded from the very first with a view 
to their welfare. He designed, in creating men, that they should in- 
habit and possess the earth as their own ; that they should all of them 
enjoy the manifold blessings allotted to them in the various places of 
their abode. It was to him that they were indebted for what they 
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enjoyed, and not to accident, or their own enterprise, or the favor of 
some imaginary god. The remark, made as applicable to all lands, 
has its justification in the fact, that, notwithstanding the inequalities 
which diversify the condition of nations, they have severally their pe- 
culiar advantages ; it is natural for every people to esteem their own 
country, in some respects at least, as the best.* But the remark 
was specially aimed, beyond doubt, at the feeling of self-congratu- 
lation with which the Athenians were prone to contemplate the 
peculiar felicity of their own position, their national renown, their 
past and present prosperity. This view of the meaning prepares 
the way for the thought which is next introduced. — Splirag ,,,,Trfs 
Konudas ovt&v^ having fixed the appointed seasons and limits of 
their abode. The second participle repeats the idea of the first, 
not superfluously, but with the evident effect of affirming it more 
strongly. The approved reading is wpoarerayiUvovt^ rather than 
wponrayiUvovs as in the common text The apostle, by adding this, 
admonishes the Athenians that they, like every other people, had 
not only received their peculiar advantages from the common Cre- 
ator, but that they could hold them only during the continuance of, 
his good-will and favor. In assigning to the nations their respective 
abodes, he had fixed both the seasons of their prosperity and the 
limits of their territory, i. e. it was he who decided when and how 
long they should flourish, and .Aoto far their dominion should ex- 
tend. The remark was adapted both to rebuke their spirit of self- 
elation, and to warn them of the danger of slighting a message from 
Him who had their destiny so perfectly at his command. 

Another interpretation of these last words has been extensively 
received, which b plainly incorrect. Some have explained them 
as referring to the limits which God has assigned to the lives of 
men individually : they have their appointed seasons and bounds, 
beyond which they cannot pass. But that idea lies out of the pres- 
ent circle of view, as the subject of discourse here relates to nations 
and not to individuals. It is also philologically inadmissible ; since 
auTw can naturally refer to Mpwr^v only as connected with nw 
tBvos. — The anti-polytheistic aim, which forms to such an extent 
the ground-tone of the discourse, is to be recognized perhaps, also, 
in this part of it. The separation of men into so many diflferent 

* Tacitus has recognized this priociple in his fine remark (Germ. ^ 2),-* 
** iDformem terris, asperam cgbIo, nisisipatria nt" 
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nations might seem to oppose the idea of their common parentage ; 
that separation itself is, therefore, represented by the apostle as 
having been contemplated in the divine plan. — It will be observed 
that what the apostle affirms in this verse as true of God is, also, 
intended to be denied in regard to polytheism. The conception, 
therefore, thus brought before the minds of his heathen auditors, 
was a vast one. All that power exerted in giving existence to 
men, controlling their destiny, exalting entire nations or casting 
them down, which they had parcelled out among such an infinity 
of gods, they are now led to concentrate in a single possessor ; 
they obtain the idea of one infinite Creator and Ruler. 

V. 27. CfiT€iy, telic, that they should seek. This infinitive attaches 
itself more particularly to the part of the sentence which commences 
at «earoi4C€ii^, and states the moral object which God had in view with 
reference to men, in making such provision for their convenience 
and happiness. It was that they might be led, by such tokens of 
his goodness, to seek him^ i. e. a more perfect knowledge of him 
and of their obligations to him. Some, on the contrary, make the 
infinitive depend, almost wholly, on the clause just before, and find 
the connection to be this : that, excited by the proofs of his power, 
as manifested in the varying fortunes of nations, they should seek, 
etc. But as already explained, the controlling idea in that clause 
is that of the goodness of God (subject, as to its continuance, to 
the divine pleasure) ; while that of his power, as displayed in the 
infiiction of judgments, is only incidentally involved. Again, that 
clause is a subordinate one, as its structure shows, and that it should 
break off Cn^^hf so much from the main part of the sentence would 
be violent. — tl Sipay€ .... tvpovfv, if perhaps they might feel after 
him and find him. -^riKa^irtuLv denotes, properly, the motions of a 
blind man, who gropes along after an object in the dark. On the 
peculiar iEolic termination, see W. <J 13. 2. d ; K. § 116. 9 ; B. 
§ 103. marg. 14. This verb is chosen, as well as the problematical 
form of the expression {d c^poy*), because the apostle would con- 
cede the comparative indistinctness of the light which the heathen 
have to guide them. — Kaiiwye, although indeed. This clause is 
added to show that the concession just made was not mtended to 
exculpate the heathen for their estrangement from God. Although 
so benighted as to be compelled to grope for the object of their 
search, it was still within reach ; they had not, after all, so far to 
go for a knowledge of God, that they might not find it if they 
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would. Compare the sentiment with 14, 17, and especially with 
Rom. 1, 20. 

V. 28. {Afuv KoX KtvovfuBa Kol iafjLOf. We are not, I suppose, to 
insist on a sharp distinction between these verbs ; they present the 
idea on every side. We derive our existence solely from God ; we 
depend on him, every instant, for life, motion, thought, all our 
varied activity. From creatures thus dependent, the evidence of a 
Creator cannot be very deeply hidden, if they have only a disposi- 
tion to seek for it. — &s xa/, as dUo^ i. e. the sentiment is not only 
true, but has been acknowledged. — xaff vfuis^ among you^ i. e. 
Greeks in distinction from Jews ; not Athenians in distinction from 
other Greeks. — rov yhp xal ycyor tfrfUv^ For his offspring also are 
toe. Derivation implies dependence. The creature cannot exist 
apart from the Creator. The apostle brings forward the citation 
correctly, therefore, as parallel in sentiment to cV avr^ .... icrfuv. 
He quotes it as an avowal that we owe our being and its preserva- 
tion to a higher Power; the mythological idea of Jupiter does not 
enter into the meaning, rov stands here for the pronoun. W. 
^ 20. 2 ; S. § 94. 1. The words form the first half of a hexame- 
ter, and are found in Aratus, a Cilician poet, who flourished about 
B. C. 270. The celebrated Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter (v. 5) 
contains almost the same words, viz. ex acv yhp yevos tcrfiiv. The 
same idea, variously expressed, occurs in several other Greek writ- 
ers. The form of the citation the apostle took, undoubtedly, from 
Aratus, but says rtver elp^xaori because he would generalize the 
idea as if he had said, The truth is so plain that even your poetry 
recognizes it (see on v. 18). According to some, he uses the plural 
because he had in mind other passages where the thought is found ; 
or, according to others, because he inferred that so obvious a re- 
mark must be a common one. yap xai, as Meyer observes correct- 
ly, has no logical connection with Paul's speech, but is to be viewed 
merely as a part of the citation, which it was necessary to retain on 
account of the verse. 

V. 29. yivo£ odv^ x. t. X., Since, therefore, toe are the offspring 
of God, The inference drawn here is, that idolatry is supremely 
absurd, inasmuch as it makes that which is destitute of life, motion, 
intelligence, the source of these attributes to others. Compare Isa. 
44, 9sq. — xapayfWTi stands in apposition with the nouns which 
precede, i. e. the state or form of the materials just enumerated, 
artificially wrought 
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V. 90. The relation of this verse and the one following to the 
preceding verse is this : Since such is the nature of idolatry, you 
must therefore (o^y) repent of it, because God now lays upon you 
his command to this effect, in view of the retributions of a judg- 
ment to come. The most important word here is vmpMw, It 
does not occur further in the New Testament, but is found often in 
the Septuagint, where it signifies to neglect, which is its proper 
classical sense, then to despise, but especially to suffer to pass as if 
unnoticed, to withhold the proof of noticing a thing which is, at the 
same time, a matter of distinct knowledge ; a frequent sense of 
dS^ in Hiphil and Hithpael (see Deut 22, 3. 4, etc.). In this last 
sigpification, the verb represents perfectly the apostle^s meaning 
here. God had hitherto permitted the heathen to pursue their own 
way, without manifesting his sense of their conduct, either by send- 
ing to them special messengers to testify against it, as he did to the 
Jews, or by inflicting upon them at once the punishment deserved. 
The idea is virtually the same, therefore, as that of cWc in 14, 16, 
and wofK^K^ in Rom. 1, 24. To understand vfrtpMw as meaning 
that God would not judge or punish the heathen for the sins com- 
mitted in their state of idolatry, would be at variance with PauPs 
theology on this subject as he has unfolded it in Rom. 1, 20 ; 2, 
11 sq. Not only so, but the repentance which the apostle now 
calls upon them to exercise presupposes their guilt. 

V. 31. du^i, because^ states the reason why the heathen also, as 
well as others, must repent ; they could not, without this prepara- 
tion, be safe in the day of righteous judgment which awaited them. 
— h MfA f &pur€y by the man whom he has appointed. Mpi omits 
the article because a definite clause follows. W. § 19. 4 ; S. 
§ 89. 3. f stands, by attraction, for the accusative. — iriariy napa- 
<rx»p iroo-or, having afforded assurance to all^ confirmation, viz. of a 
judgment to come. The sentence being left incomplete, it is im- 
possible to say just how much the apostle intended to represent as 
proved by the resurrection of Christ. He himself referred to it, 
undoubtedly, in the first place, as establishing the possibility of such 
a resurrection of all men from the dead as was involved in his doc- 
trine of a general judgment ; but whether he had yet developed 
this doctrine so far that the Athenians perceived already this bear- 
ing of the fact, is uncertain. It was enough to excite their scorn 
to hear of a single instance of resurrection. Again, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead confirms the truth of all his claims ; 
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and one of these was that he was to be the jud^ of men ; see 
John 5, 28. 29. But whether the apostle meant to extend the argu- 
ment to these and other points, we cannot decide, as he was so 
abruptly silenced. 

V. 32-34. Paul is interrupted and leaves the Assembly. 

V. 32. The apostle was heard with attention until he came to 
speak of the resurrection ; when, at the announcement of a doc- 
trine which sounded so strangely to the ears of the Athenians, some 
of them broke forth into expressions of open contempt. — dvdoraauf 
ytKp&vy a resurrection of the dead. As we do not know how much 
of PauPs idea the Athenians had apprehended, it is doubtful whether 
we are to take the plural here as generic or numerical, i. e. whether 
Christ merely be meant, or men in general. For v^Kpol^ without 
the article, comp. 3, 15 ; 4, 2. 10, etc. W. § 18. 1. — aKwxr6iuBa 
.... v€p\ Tovnv. It is disputed whether we are to understand this 
as said seriously, or as a courteous refusal to hear any thing further 
on the subject. The latter is the prevalent view (Hnr., Kuin., 
Hems., De Wet., Mey., Blmf.). The manner in which Paul now 
left the assembly, the immediate termination of his labors at Ath- 
ens, and the adversative d« in v. 34, favor this interpretation. Such 
a mode of speaking, too, was entirely consonant to the Athenian 
character. Calvin, Grotius, Rosenmuller, are among those who 
impute a serious meaning to the language ; they follow the literal 
import of the words. 

V. 33. Koi ovrwt^ and thus^ i. e. after these events, or with such 
a result ; comp. 20, 11 ; 28, 14. — U fuirov avrSv^ i. e. of those 
whom he had addressed ; not from the city (comp. 18, 1). 

V. 34. Ttpts de, hU certain (Mey., De Wet.), appears to be 
contrasted, in the writer's mind, with what is stated in v. 32, re- 
specting the effect of Paul's speech ; the favorable is opposed to 
the unfavorable. Yet dc may be continuative. — KoKktiBfurts avrf^ 
not adhering, but joinings attaching themselves, to him. — 6 'Apco- 
iroyiTi/r, the Areopagite^ i. e. one of the judges in the court of the 
Areiopagus. The number of these judges varied at different 
times. Eusebius and other ancient writers say that this Dionysius 
became afterwards bishop of the church at Athens, and ended his 
life as a martyr. — ical yvtnf^and a womanjUoi the wife of Dionysius, 
as some have said, for the article and pronoun would then have 
been added (comp. 5, 1) ; or at least the article (comp. 24, 24). 
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It has been inferred, from her being singled out thus by name, 
that she was a woman of rank, but beyond this, nothing is known 
of her. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

V. 1-11. Atrival of Paul at Corinthj and his Labors there. 

V. 1. U Tci¥ *A$Tip£p. Wieseler limits the apostle's stay at 
Athens to fourteen days. The estimate is necessarily conjectural. 
It is certain that, although Paul spent the most of the two next 
years in Corinth and the vicinity, he did not direct his steps again 
to that city. On his third missionary tour, he came once more 
into this part of Greece, but at that time passed by Athens, certainly 
once and again, without repeating his visit thither. — eU K6pi»Bw. 
It was easy to go from Athens to Corinth in two days. (Wiesl.) 
This well-known city was now the seat of the Roman proconsulate 
for Achaia, or the southern province of Greece. ** In consequence 
of its situation,^' says Neander, ^' Corinth furnished a very impor- 
tant central point for the extension of the gospel in a great part of 
the Roman empire ; and hence Paul remained here, as in other 
similar cities, a longer time than was otherwise usual for him.'' 

V. 2. 'AievXay. The nominative is 'AicSkas (v. 26). Aquila and 
Priscilla, or Prisca (Rom. 16, 3), were Roman names ; and it was 
common for Jews to assume such names out of Palestine ; see on 
13, 9. That Aquila was bom in Pontus harmonizes with 2, 9 ; 
1 Pet. 1,1. As we have no account of his conversion at Corinth, 
the probability is that he became a Christian at Rome. So Hemsen, 
Olshausen, Neander, Wieseler, and others, conclude. Some allege 
riva*Iovda(by as proof that he was still unconverted (Mey., De Wet.) ; 
but he is introduced in that manner on account of what follows. 
The notice apprises us that he was one of the navrat *Iovdaiovff, 
whom the decree banished. At this early period no distinction 
would be made between Jews and Jewish Christians, Aquila ac- 
companied Paul to Ephesus (v. 18, 26), and was still there when 
the apostle wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16, 
19). We find him at Rome again when Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Romans (Rom. 16, 3 sq.) ; and at a still later period at Ephe- 
sus a second time (2 Tim. 4, 19). The nature of his business 
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(v. 3) led him frequently to change the place of his residence. — 
dia t6 diareraxtvai^ k. t. X. Luke refers unquestionably to the edict . 
mentioned by Suetonius (Claud, c. 25) : " Judaeos, impulsore 
Chresto, assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.'' Neander remarks 
on that passage as follows : '' We might suppose that some factious 
Jew then living, of this name, one of the numerous class of Jewish 
freedmen in Rome, was intended. But as no individual so univer- 
sally known as the Chrestus of Suetonius seems to have been con- 
sidered by that writer is elsewhere mentioned ; and as Xpiaros was 
frequently pronounced Xpfiarof by the pagans ; it is quite probable 
that Suetonius, who wrote half a century after the event, throwing 
together what he had heard about the political expectations of a 
Messiah among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts 
which may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to ex- 
press himself in a manner so vague and indefinite.^* * The Roman 
historian does not mention the year of that expulsion, and we may 
suppose it to have been about A. D. 52, in accordance with our 
plan of chronology.t irpoa^arttff shows that it was stiJl a recent 
event when Paul arrived at Corinth. 

V. 3. ilpydCtTo^ toraught^ labored for his subsistence. He re- 
minds the Corinthians of this fact in 1 Cor. 9, 6 sq. and 2 Cor. 
11, 7 sq. — ^<rcaf yotp, k. t. X., for they were tent-makers as to the 
trade (which they had). Tijp rrx^riv is a limiting accusative like rhv 
rp&iroy in Jud. v. 7. W. § 32. 6 ; K. § 279. 7. The Jews, more 
especially after the exile, held the mechanic arts in high estima- 
tion. It was a proverb among them that the father who neglected 
to bring up his son to a trade taught him to be a thief The com- 

* Church History, Vol. I. p. 94. 

t Some writers maintain that this decree is identical with that De mathe- 
maticis Italia peUendU^ which Tacitua mentions (Ann. 12. 52) ; they sup- 
pose him to cite it under that title with reference to the particular offence 
which gave occasion to it. The fnathematiei, or ChaJLdai^ as they were 
called, were banished on the ground of their aiding conspirators against the 
emperor by the use of their art as astrologers. Wieseler (p. 121 sq.) argues 
that the Jews may haye been confounded with that class of men, and were 
consequently banished by the same decree. If that point were established, 
it would furnish a striking confirmation of the correctness of our chronolo- 
gy ; for the edict to which Tacitus refers can be shown to have been pub- 
lished in A. D. 52. But it must remain uncertain whether the two events 
have any chronological connection with each other. 
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position of ataivoimoi indicates a definite sense. It is difRcult to see 
why some should suppose it to mean manufacturers of ietU'doth, 
It has not been shown that the usage difiered from the etymology. 
Tent-making was a common trade in Cilicia, the native country of 
the apostle. A coarse species of goat^s hair, called cilicium^ was 
produced there in great abundance, and was much used for that 
purpose. A person accustomed to work on that material could 
work, doubtless, on any other. Paul had acquired the trade, in all 
probability, during his boyhood, while he lived at Tareus. 

y . 4. 'EXXi^yof , sc. <r€fiofMfiovt^ i. e. Greek proselytes who attend- 
ed the synagogue ; comp. 13, 43 ; 14, 1. The apostle had not yet 
addressed himself to the heathen ; see v. 6. 

V. 5. Macedonia denotes here the Roman province of that 
name, comprising Northern Greece as distinguished from Achaia, 
or Southern Greece ; see on v. 1. It is left uncertain, therefore, 
from what particular place Silas and Timothy arrived at this time. 
Compare on v. 16. — avvtlx^ro r^ X^y^, was engrossed (lit held tO' 
geiher) with the word ( Vulg., Euin., Olsh., De Wet., Rob.). The 
arrival of his associates relieved him from anxiety which had 
pressed heavily upon him (comp. 1 Thess. 3, 6 sq.) ; and he could 
now devote himself with unabated energy to his work. He had the 
support also of their personal cooperation. We see from 2 Cor. 
1, 19, that Silas and Timothy took an active part in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel at Corinth. The common text has r^ irvcv/uin 
after owrixrro : he was impelled by the Spirit^ or by his own spirits, 
his fervent zeal (comp. v. 25). The evidence decides for t^ Xdyy 
as the original word (Grsb., Mey., Tschdf.). 

V. 6. pXaainifuivvnap^ SC. his words, message ; comp. 13, 45 ; 
19, 9. — tKTiva^afievof ra Ifiaruij shaking out his garments^ i. e. the 
dust upon them, as a witness against them. For the significancy 
of the act, see on 13, 51. — r^ alfui v/miv, your bloody i. e. the cause 
and guilt of your ruin ; comp. 20, 26 ; Ezek. 33, 5. — KaBap6g cy^, 
I am, purCy have discharged my duty. — For cw no tf&vri iroficurofuu, 
see the Note on 13, 46. 

V. 7. fi€Tafia£ €K€76€tfj departing from there^ i. e. the synagogue 
(see V. 4), not from the city, or from the house of Aquila. — ^Xtfc*', 
K, T.X., went into the house of a certain Justus. The meaning is, 
not that lie left Aquila and went to lodge with Justus, but that he 
preached in future at the house of the latter, which was so much the 
more convenient because it was near the synagogue where they had 
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been accustomed to assemble. Paul pursued precisely the same 
course at Ephesus ; see 19, 9. — o-ff/So/icvov t6v Beov describes Justus 
as a foreigner who had embraced Judaism, but was not yet a be- 
liever. He opened his house for the use of the Christians, because 
he had more sympathy with them than with the Jews. His moral 
position was certainly unique ; and it is easy to believe that he soon 
exchanged it for that of a believer. 

y. 6. Crispus was one of the few persons at Corinth whom 
Paul himself baptized ; see 1 Cor. 1, 14. — <rvv 5X^ r^ oIk^ avrov. 
Here is another instance in which an entire family believed ; comp. 
16, 15 ; 1 Cor. 1, 16. — cV^orevov is imperfect, from the relation of 
the act to dKovovT€s, 

V. 9. bi 6pafi4rros. See on 16, 9. — fi^ ^oO, Fear not. The 
form of the imperative implies that he was beginning to despond ; 
see the Note on 10, 15. — \aX€i^ continue to speak. Observe the 
use of the subjunctive aorist in the next verb. 

V. 10. jcal ovd€\sy jc. r. X., and no one shall attack thee (telic) to 
injure thee^ i. e. no one shall attempt it with success (De Wet.) ; 
or ecbatic, so as to injure thee. The infinitive with rov denotes 
more commonly a'purpose. The Jews made an effort to destroy 
the apostle after this promise (v. 12 sq.), but were defeated. — dA($ri 
.... nokvsy because I have much people^ i. e. many who are ap- 
pointed to become such ; see 13, 46. Hence the activity of the 
apostle must have free scope until they were converted. 

V. 11. rica^to-r, k. r. X. It has been questioned whether the year 
and six months embraced merely the time up to the arrest (v. 
12 sq.), or the apostle's entire residence at Corinth. " I regard the 
latter view," says Wieseler,* "as undoubtedly the correct one. 
This appears, in the first place, from the particle re, which connects 
this verse in the closest manner with what precedes, and conse- 
quently with €7ire de, jc. r. X. : ' The Lord said. Fear not, but speak 
and be not silent ; . . . . and so {W. ^ 57. 3) he abode a year and 
six months, teaching among them the word of God.' The main 
thought of the words which the Lyrd addresses to Paul in the vision 
(v. 9, 10) is unquestionably, * Speak in this city, and be not silent,' 
and accordingly the period of time, in v. 11, during which the apos- 
tle obeys this command of Christ, must refer to the whole time in 
which he had spoken at Corinth and was not silent, i. e. must include 

* Chronologie des Apottolischen Zeitalters, p. 46. 
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the time until his departure. In the second place, this follows from 
the general nature of the statement : * he abode there a year and 
six months ^ ; comp. Luke 24, 49.*^ Anger adopts the same con- 
clusion. De Wette calls it the prevalent view, but prefers the 
other. — cv avroU^ among them in the city (v. 10) ; see on 8, 5. 

V. 12- 17. Paul is arraigned before Gdllio. 

V. 12. Gallio was a brother of Seneca, the celebrated moralist 
His original name was Novatus, which he exchanged for that of Gal- 
lic, in consequence of his being adopted by a distinguished rhetorician 
of that name. Seneca dedicated to him his books De Ira and De 
Vita Beata. He speaks of Grallio in one of his Letters (104) as 
havmg resided in Achaia, though he does not mention in what capa- 
city he was there. Luke's narrative introduces him as acting a part 
in striking harmony with his reputed character. He was known 
among his contemporaries as the '' dulcis Gallio.^' He had the 
social qualities which make a man a universal favorite. " Nemo 
mortalium," says Seneca, *' uni tam dulcis est, quam hie omnibus.^^ 
(Qusest. Nat., L. 4, Praef ) Luke's ovd^p Twr»y l/icXcv in v. 17 
points significantly to one of the ordinary elements of personal 
popularity. Gallic, \\ke his brother, was put to death by the mur- 
derous Nero. — MviraT€voinvs rijs 'A^auv, toas governing Achaia as 
proconstd. That province (see on v. 1) comprehended Hellas and 
the Peloponnesus. Here, too, we have a striking example of Luke's 
accuracy. Under Tiberius (Tac. Ann. 1. 76) and Caligula, the 
two preceding emperora, Achaia had been an imperial province, 
governed by proprcetora. But Claudius had restored it to the Senate 
(Suet. Claud., c. 25), and under that form of administration its 
governors were styled proconsuls. P^ul was at Corinth in the 
reign of Claudius. Compare the Note on 13, 7. — cirl r6 Prj/ia^ he- 
fore the tribunal, 

V. 13. iraph r6v vofioPt contrary to the Zato, not of the Romans, 
but of the Jews ; comp. vofuw tov Koff vfuts in v. 15. What Luke 
has stated here is a summary of jthe charge. That the Jews went 
more into detail is evident from Gallio's reply in v. 13. 

V. 14. adtjci7/ia and padiavpyrifjM designate the act perhaps legally 
and ethically : this, as an offence against morality ; that, as an of- 
fence against the state or the personal rights of others. — Av ^vfax<^ 
firjv v/ittp, I would have suffered you^ would have listened patiently to 
your complaint For a^ with the aorist indicative in the subordinate 
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clause, see W. § 43. 2. b ; B. § 139. 3. 2; K. § 327. b. He 
makes known his decision as a thing settled. 

V. 15. wtpi Xoyov, concerning a doctrine. — opofiarto^^ names^ 
because they had accused Paul of teaching that Jesus was the 
Messiah. — KfHvfjs -yAp, k, t. X. It was out of his province to take 
cognizance of such questions. The Roman laws allowed the Jews 
to regulate their religious affairs in their own way. Lysias (23, 29) 
and Festus (25, 19) placed their refusal to interfere on the same 
ground. 

V. 16. Janikaaof oimwff, drove them away^ compelled them to 
retire. 

y. 17. Soathenes was probably the successor of Crispus (v. 8), 
or, as Biscoe conjectures, may have belonged to another synagogue 
in the city. He appears to have taken an active part in the prose* 
cution, and hence the Greeks, who were always ready to manifest 
their hatred of the Jews, singled him out as the object of their spe* 
cial resentment In winking at this, says De Wette, Grallio may 
have carried his impartiality too far. If he was the Sosthenes who 
is called " a brother " in 1 Cor. 1, 1, he must have been converted 
after this, and have removed to Ephesus. The coincidence in the 
name is the only reason for supposing the same person to be 
meant in both places. — ovdcv rovruv includes most naturally the 
dispute between the Jews and Christians, as well as the abuse 
of Sosthenes. — e/icXcy, when used as a personal verb, requires in 
prose a neuter subject E. § 274, R. 1 ; Mt ^ 348, R. 2. The 
indifierence of Gallio is not mentioned in commendation of him, 
but as suggesting why the affair had such a termination. Owing 
to the proconsul^s disposition, the Jews were unsuccessful ; so far 
from inflicting any injury on the apostle, their attempt recoiled in 
disgrace and violence on themselves. 

V. 18-23. Paul proceeds hy the Way of Ephesus and Casarea 
to Jerusalem^ and from there to Antioch. 

y. 18. Iri ifupag huwas^ yet many days after ,the arrest ; but 
whether the arrest took place at the end of the year and a half in 
V. 11, or in the course of that time, depends on the answer to the 
question noticed on v. 1 1. If we add the many days to the year and a 
half, it would not necessarily extend the period beyond a few months 
(WiesL). — During this abode at Corinth, the apostle planted 
churches in other parts of Achaia, either by his own personal 
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labors or by the instnimeiitality of his converts ; see 2 Cor. 1^ 1. 
It was at this time, also, that Paul wrote the First and Second Epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians.* — oiroro^a^icvof, having bid adieu^ which 
is an Alexandrian sense ; see Lob. ad Phryn., p. 24. Among 
others, he now took leave of Silas, and perhaps of Timothy, though 
we find the latter with him again at Ephesus (19,22). — ^Urrip 
2vpiapj unto Syria, as his remoter destination ; he embarked for 
Ephesus in the first instance (v. 19). — Ktipaixtvos t^v Kc^oA^y re- 
fers to Paul (Chrys., Calv., Neand., Olsh., Hems., De Wet, Win.), 
not to Aquila (Kuin., Mey.). TLwXos \b the leading subject, and the 
reader connects the remark spontaneously with him. It is only as 
an act of reflection, on perceiving that 'AmSXaf stands nearer, that the 
other connection occurs to the mind as a possible one. It is urged 
for the latter view, that Luke has placed the man*s name after that 
of the woman, contrary to the natural order ; but that no stress can 
be laid on that circumstance is clear from Rom. 16, 3 and 2 Tim. 4, 
19, where the names follow each other in the same manner. Some 
principle of association, as possibly that of the relative superiority 
of Priscilla, made it customary to speak of them in that order. — 
iv KryxptaU, in Cenchrea, which was the eastern port of Corinth, 
distant about ten miles. A church had been gathered here (Rom. 
16, 1). — cf^f y^ ^XV^^ foT he had a vow, i. e. resting upon him ; 
not that he now assumed it This clause states why he shaved his 
head. The cutting off of the hair was a Jewish practice, and took 
place at the expiration of a vow, not at the commencement of it It 
is an erroneous statement, therefore, that the apostle subjected him- 
self to the vow at this time, and went to Jerusalem to obtain absolu- 
tion from it. Neander would support that opinion from Jos. Bel. Jud. 
2. 15 ; but he adopts for that purpose an interpretation of the passage 
which nearly all others reject The nature of Paul's vow on this 
occasion is uncertain. It could not have been a strict Nazarite vow, 
i. e. such a vow observed in due form ; for a person could absolve 
himself from such an obligation only at Jerusalem, where his hair 
which had grown during the time that he had been a Nazarite was 
to be cut off and burnt as an offering in the temple (Numb. 6, 
2 sq.). See Jahn's Archeeol. ^ 395. We have no account of any 
deviation from that rule. Yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
in later times the original institution may have been relaxed or 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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modified ; that after the Jews came to be dispersed it was held to 
be lawful to terminate a Nazarite vow at other places, adhering to 
the prescribed usages as nearly as the circumstances allowed. If 
it was not a vow of this peculiar character, it may have been of the 
nature of a thank-offering, and not subject to the regulations to which 
the Nazarite was required to conform.* It must be confessed that 
the present knowledge of Jewish antiquities is not sufficient to clear 
up fully the obscurity of the passage. It contains, says De Wette, 
a Gordian knot still untied. 

V. 19. €h *E<^<rov. They may have arrived at Ephesus in 
about fourteen days. C'cero and his brother Quintus, on two dif- 
ferent occasions, occupied that length of time in a voyage from 
Ephesus to Athens (ad Attic. Ep. 6. 8. 9 ; lb. 3. 9). —aMs de, but 
he himself. This emphasis brings forward Paul again as the promi- 
nent person, after the information that his companions stayed at 
Ephesus. It is improbable that Luke means that the apostle went 
into the synagogue, but that they did not. 

V. 21. ri^v ioprijy ri^v ipxofuvriVy the coming feast. One of the 
principal feasts, as the Passover or Pentecost, must be intended 
here. Hence the apostle made this journey in the spring of the 
year. — For noitjiraiy comp. iroui t6 ird<rxa in Matt. 26, 18. ^— €ls 
*l€po<rokvfjMy at Jerusalem ; see on 8, 40. — Some critics reject all' 
in this verse from del to 'UpoaokvfM (Bng., Grsb., Kuin., Neand.). 
But the words have more for them than against them (Tschdf., Mey., 
Olsh., De Wet.). The omission of them probably arose, says 
Meyer, from not perceiving the reference of dvafiof in v. 22, and 
consequently any occasion for such haste in prosecutbg the journey. 
— irtiXty, K. r. >. The apostle soon fulfilled that promise ( 19, 1). 

Y. 22. KareX^<&y, having come down from the sea to the land ; 
comp. 27, 5. — Casarta was the most convenient seaport in the vi- 
cinity of Judea ; see further on 8, 40. — dvafids^ having gone up, i. e. 
to Jerusalem (Calv., Neand., Olsh., Mey., De Wet, Wiesl.). This 
absolute use of the verb occasions no obscurity afler the statement 
respecting PauPs destination in v. 21. A few have understood it of 
going up into the city above the harbor. But to mention that cir- 
cumstance in addition to the arrival would give to it a singular 
prominence as contrasted with the general rapidity of the narrative. 
irare/9i7, at the close of the verse, would be inappropriate to the 
geographical relation of Csesarea to Antioch (Neand.). — ti)v cx- 
KKfjaiayj the church at Jerusalem. It should be noticed that this is 
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thefowrih journey which P^ul has made to that city since his con« 
▼ersion. — ct^ *AjTiox«ay. How long the apostle was absent on the 
tour which terminated with this return to Antioch, can only be con- 
jectured. The residence at Corinth (v. 11) would be likely to con- 
stitute the greater portion of the period. Wieseler proposes six 
months as the time occupied between leaving Antioch and the ar- 
rival at Troes (16, 6). He would allow six months also for the 
apostle^s labors in Europe before his arrival at Corinth. The time 
which this calculation allots to the visitation of the Syrian churches 
(15, 41), to the planting of the Galatian churches (see on v. 6), and 
to the indirect and extensive journey which Paul made from Antioch 
to Troas, is too limited ; a year, at least, would be a safer esti- 
mate. According to this view, the aposde was absent at this time 
about three years ; and if we place his departure early in A. D. 
51, he reached Antioch again in the spring or summer of 54. 
Anger, Wieseler, Meyer, Winer, and others, agree in supposing 
Paul to have arrived at Corinth in the autumn of 52. The admis- 
sion of that date fixes the main point in this part of the chro- 
nology. 

V. 23. Departure of Paul on his Third Misnonary Tour. 

Xpoiroif TUfL The time now spent at Antioch was apparently 
short It was during this time, as most critics suppose, that Peter 
arrived here, and the scene took place between him and Paul 
of which we have an account in Gal. 2, 11 sq. ; see on 15, 35. 
Neander agrees with those who insert the occurrence here. We 
may assume that the apostle went forth agam to the heathen 
about the beginning of the year A. D. 55. — KoBt^^^ in suceessuye 
order. This refers, probably, not to the countries named, but to the 
different places in them where churches existed. In accordance 
with the representation on Kiepert^s map, we may suppose that 
Paul went first to Tarsus, thence in a northwestern direction through 
Galatia, and then, turning to the southwest, passed through Phrygia, 
and so on to Ephesus. That course accounts for Luke^s naming 
Galatia before Phrygia, instead of the order in 16, 6. 

V. 24-28. ApoUos comes to Ephesus^ and is more fully in- 
structed in the Gospel. 

»V. 24. 'AiroXXcDf = *A9roXX»i/M>(. As a native of Alexandria, he 
had received probably, says Neander, ^^ the Jewish-Grecian edu- 
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cation, peculiar to the learned among the Jews of that city, and 
had acquired also great facility in the use of the Greek language.'* 

— Xoytoff, eloquent (Olsh., De Wet., Mey.), or learned (Neand.). 
The first sense is the best, because dvvarbv cv rmg ypaxfuus ascribes 
to him then a different talent, and because his superior faculty as a 
speaker appears to have been the reason why some of the Corinthi- 
ans preferred him to Paul ; see 1 Cor. 1, 12 ; 2, 4 ; 2 Cor. 10, 10. 

— iv raif ypa^ir, in the Scriptures ; he was familiar with them, and 
could use them with power as a source of argument and appeal. 
This clause points out the sphere of his eloquence. 

V. 25. o^ot ^Py K, r. X., This one was instructed in the way of 
the Lord, probably by some disciple of John, who had led Judea be- 
fore the Saviour commenced his public course ; or possibly by John 
himself, whose earlier ministry ApoUos may have attended. It ap- 
pears from the last clause of the verse, that he was still ignorant 
that Jesus was the Messiah. That was the main defect in his 
knowledge. For the construction of idw, see W. ^ 32. 5; K. 
§ 281. 2. — (tav rf frvfvfun-t, being fervent in spirit, zealous in his 
disposition. It is less correct to understand irptvfian of the Holy 
Spirit, since that giA appears in the New Testament as the proper 
fruit and seal of the christian faith, which Apollos had not yet 
adopted ; see Gal. 3, 2. For other places where irvtvfM refers to the 
mind, comp. 19, 21 ; Rom. 12, 11 ; 2 Cor. 2, 12. — cutpiP&t^ accu- 
rately (v. 26), i. e. his doctrine was correct as far as his knowledge 
extended. — tvurrdiitpos, k, r. X., knowing only the baptism of John^ 
which differed from that of the apostles mainly in these respects ; 
first, that theirs recognized a Messiah who had come, and, secondly, 
that it was attested by the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (19, 6). 
Since John, however, taught that the Saviour was about to appear, 
and that repentance, faith in him, and holiness were necessary to 
salvation, Apollos, though acquainted only with his teaching, could 
be said with entire truth to be instructed in the way of the Lord. 
It is not affirmed that he had submitted to John's baptism, but we 
suppose that from the nature of the case. That he was rebaptized, 
Luke does not assert ; though, if we regard his moral position as 
analogous to that of the Johannean disciples mentioned in the next 
chapter, we should infer from what is related there that such was 
the fact. Meyer considers the cases dissimilar, and denies that 
Apollos was rebaptized. 

V. 26. 4f/>£aro, began^ but did not preach long with such imper- 
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feet views. As soon as Aquila and Priscilla heard him, they pro- 
ceeded to instruct him more fully. — vQppffiat&C^aBai means to speak 
boldly. He exposed their sins, required them to repent, and be 
prepared for the kingdom of the Messiah ; comp. Matt. 3, 2 sq. — 
ax/M^coTc/Mv, more accurately. 

V. 27. €U rfjp 'Axoioy, unto Achaia^ of which Corinth was the capi- 
tal, see on V. 1. It was that city which he proposed to visit ; comp. 
19, 1 ; 1 Cor. 1 , 12 ; 3,4. — nparpr^afunfoi tfypcnlmv^ they wrote and ex- 
horted. The participle contains the principal idea ; see 1, 24. Some 
supply avroy after vpurpv^aiMtiKii (Calv., Kuin.) ; but that assigns to 
the verb and participle different objects, and confuses the sentence. 
Besides, Apollos was not averse to the journey, and had no need of 
exhortation. In 2 Cor. 3, 1, Paul alludes to this letter of commen- 
dation; or to a practice of granting such letters, exemplified in 
this case of Apollos. — <7iw€)3aXcTo, jc r. X., contributed much to 
those who have believed and who still believe. See W. § 41. 4 a. 
It is not meant that he confirmed them in their faith as Christians, 
but cooperated with them in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark. — but Tfjf x°P"^ ^" 
longs to the participle (De Wet), not to the verb (Mey.). The 
natural sense is that which results from the order of the words. 
For the doctrine, see 3, 16. 

V. 28. €vrow»(, powerfully. — tlvai, row Xptarop 'li/trovv, that the 
Messiah was Jesus^ none other than he ; comp. v. 5. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

V. 1-7. Paul comes to Ephesus^ and rebaptizes certain Disci- 
ples of John. 

V. 1. tp rf TOP *AiroXXfi^ ciycu €P TLoplpO^^ while Apollos was at 
Corinth. This notice apprises us that Paul did not arrive at 
Ephesus till after the departure of Apollos. 'AxroXXco (the regular 
genitive ; see 1 Cor. 3,4) here rejects p in the accusative ; comp. 21, 
1. K. § 48. R. 1 ; W. § 8. 2. — ra apw€puea /ic/ji;, the upper parts 
in the interior as compared with the coast. It may refer to Gala- 
tia and Phrygia, or more definitely to the regions of Hierapolis, 
Philadelphia, and Sard is, through which Paul would naturally pass on 
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such a journey (Bottg., De Wet). — rtvhs fio^ar, certain dia&i' 
pies. Luke recognizee them in that character (comp. nurnvfravrtf 
in V. 2), because, though their knowledge was so imperfect, they 
were sincere ; they possessed the elements of a true faith, and ac- 
knowledged the name of Christ as soon as the apostle made it 
known to them. It is probable that they were strangers who had 
just arrived at Ephesus, and when the apostle found them had not 
yet come in contact with any of the Christians there. 

V. 2. For « in a direct question, see on 1, 6t The inquiry 
appears abrupt, because we have so broken an account of the 
circumstances of the case. Undoubtedly something preceded, 
which led the apostle to suspect that the men entertained inadequate 
or mistaken views of the gospel. — nvev/ia iyioif means here the 
Holy Spirit in his miraculous communications, as is made evident 
by V. 6. That, too, is die prevailing sense in which Luke em- 
ploys the expression in the Acts. — oXX* ovdc, k, r. X., follows a sup- 
pressed negative : No^-^hut (i. e. on the contrary) we have not 
heard (De Wet) ; comp. 1 Cor. 10, 20. See W. § 57. 4. — ot€v/«i 
Sytov must have the meaning in their reply which it has in Paul's 
question. Hence it is unnecessary and incorrect to supply toBip or 
iKxvv^yay afler lort ; comp. John 7, 39. 

V. 3. €ls ri, sc. ficamo-fia^ k. r. X., Unto what, i. e. baptism, there- 
forej were ye baptized ? — tlsrb *looaivov fiaimcyM should have the 
sense here which it has in other passages (comp. 1, 22 ; 10,37 ; Matt. 
3, 7 ; Luke 7, 29, etc.), viz. the baptism which John administered, 
or such as he administered. It may not be safe to infer that they 
received the rite from John himself. Their answer was not, there- 
fore, that they had been baptized unto John as the Messiah ; and 
» the idea that their error was that of adhering to him as the Messiah 
has no support from this expression. That some, however, at a 
very early period, entertained that opinion of John, is a fact well 
established. The Zabians, or Nazorseans, or Mendseans, as they 
are variously called, who were discovered in the East about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, are supposed to be a remnant 
of that sect See Neand. Ch. Hist. Vol. I. p. 376. 

V. 4. The reply of Paul is apparently this: "John indeed 
preached repentance and a Saviour to come (as you know) ; but the 
Messiah whom he announced has appeared in Jesus, and you are 
now to believe on him as John directed.'^ — lUv^ which some editors 
omit after iMoiviyf, is genuine (Mey., Tschdf., De Wet). — mn 
34 
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litrriy presents the adveraative idea, instead of the ordinary df . See 
W. § 64. II. 2. e ; K. § 322, R. 4. — ifianrm governs poTrrurfia, on 
the principle of affinity in point of sense ; comp. Luke 7, 29. 
W. ^ 32. 2 ; K. § 278. 1. — XpurT6y is common before ^IijooOf, but 
is unwarranted here. 

V. 5. aKowrayrety x. r. X., Now they (whom Paul addressed) 
having heard were baptized. Their prompt reception of the truth 
would tend to show that the defect in their former baptism related 
not so much to any positive error, as to their ignorance in regard to 
the proper object of faith. Some of the older writers maintained 
that Luke records these words as a continuation of Paul's remarks : 
Now they (whom John addressed) having heard were baptized. 
The object was to rescue the passage from those who appealed to 
it, in order to justify rebaptism. This opinion misstates the fact in 
regard to John's baptism ; he did not administer it in the name of 
Jesus. No one, at present, contends for that interpretation. 

V. 6. Compare this verse with 10, 44-46. — For irpoe^nfnvw^ 
see on 2, 17. 

V. 7. ol inanrtf aydpcr, all the men together, tras in this adver- 
bial sense (:= tA irSv, ra iravra) occurs especially in connection with 
numerals. Compare 27, 35. It is rare to find the adjective with 
this force before the substantive. See K. A. Gr. § 489. fi ; Vig. 
ed. Herm. p. 135. 

V. 8^ 12. Paul preaches at Ephesus^ and confirms the Word by 

Miracles. 

V. 8. Tret^wv, sc. avTovs (28, 23), seeking to persuade them of 
the things^ etc. ; see on 13, 43. The first accusative specifies the 
aim of the act K. § 279. 4. 

V. 9. TUKs^ some^ i. e. of the Jews, as results from owaywyrip in 
v. 8. — TTjv 6doi», the way^ i. e. of Christian belief and practice ; not 
concretely, sect, party ; comp. v. 23 ; 9, 2. — ivwtnov rav TrXj^Awr, 
in the presence of the multitude. This attempt to prevent others 
from believing showed how hardened they were, more fully than 
their own rejection of the gospel. — d<f>^ffia( rovs liaBrfras^ separated 
the disciples^ i. e. from the Jews in the synagogue. — h r^ <rxo^5^ 
in the school^ viz. the place where he taught. This Tyrannns, 
otherwise unknown, was probably a teacher of philosophy or rhet- 
oric, who occupied the apartment at other hours. Whether he 
granted it to the Christians as a favor, or received compensation for 
the use of it, is uncertain. 
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V. 10. cwl rn; dw). These two years are exclusive of the three 
months mentioned in v. 8 ; for tcvto opposes expressly* the preach- 
ing in the school of Tyrannus to that in the synagogue. It is 
prohahle that they are exclusive also of the time occupied hy the 
events which took place after v. 21 ; for in 20, 31 Paul reminds the 
Ephesians that he had labored three years among them ; so that 
nine months, or six months at least (if we regard rpuriap there as a 
general expression), must be added to the two years and three 
months mentioned here. The retrospective remark in v. 20 would 
be a very natural one for the writer to make on the completion of 
a distinct period. — It was during this abode of Paul at Ephesus, and 
probably not long aAer his arrival there, that he wrote the Epistle 
to the Galatians.* — ware .... *AaiaPy so that all who inhabited 
Asia^ viz. the Roman province of that name (2, 9). Ephesus was 
the capital of this province, the centre of commerce and religious 
worship (v. 26), to which the people resorted from all parts of the 
country. Hence the apostle had an opportunity to preach to a vast 
number, in addition to those who resided in the city ; and at the same 
time, through the agency of those converted by him, he could have 
introduced the gospel into regions which he did not visit in person. 
It was but forty years after this that Pliny, in his celebrated letter to 
Trajan, says, even in reference to the more distant Bithynia : 
^* Multi omnis setatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque sexus etiam, vocantur 
in periculum et vocabuntur. Neque enim civitates tantum, sed vices 
etiam atque agros superstitionis istius contagio pervagata est." 

V. 11. ov rht Tvxov<ra£y not casual^ i. e. uncommon, extraordi- 
nary ; comp. 28, 2. It was the performance of the miracles with- 
out the personal agency or presence of the apostle (v. 12) that 
made them so remarkable. They were not generically different 
from those wrought on other occasions. 

V. 12. Kol^also, i. e. among other miracles (Mey.). — eiri^«p«- 
o-dm, K. T, X., were carried from his body^ to which the articles had 
been touched for the purpose of receiving the healing power that 
was supposed to reside in him ; see Luke 8, 46. — aoMpia^ hand' 
kerchiefs^ lit sweat-cloths. They had their name from the use to 
which they were principally applied. — aifjuKivBui^ apronSy such as 
artisans and servants wore when engaged about their work. It is a 
Latin word {semicinctia) which had passed into the Greek ; see on 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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11, 26. — It ifl evident from ra$ 9^(rovt and rit vptvfurra that the 
writer made a distinction between ordinary diseases aixl those ia- 
flicted by evil spirits (comp. on 5, 16 ; 8, 7). 

y. 13- 17. The Defeat ofcerknn Jem$h Exorcists. 

y. 13. The common text has rtmt M tAt, k. r. X. The more 
approved reading is npts icdi tw, k. r. X. (Grsb., Tschdf., Mey.). 
Kai joins np€t with Pftal, with reference to the act in SwofMoC^af : tA«y 
aho attempted to eaU^ as he called. — irtpupxofihfw^ not opprobri- 
ously, vagabond^ but wandering from phice to place in the practice 
of their arts. — «$opKurr&v^ exorcists ; that was their professed, re- 
puted occupation. They appear to have regarded Paul as one of 
their own class, but of a higher order. They supposed that he had 
obtained a name more potent than any employed by them, and that 
by means of it he could perform in reality the wonders to which 
they merely pretended. — 6piuC» vfias t6v 'I^troOv, I adjure you 
by the Jesus, For the double accusative, compare Mark 5, 7 ; 
1 Thess. 5, 27. See W. ^ 32. 4; C. § 428. 

V. 14. For the Doric 2if«w, see on 11, 30. — apxj^piw^ a chief" 
priest^ a priest of the higher class ; see on 4, 6. — ^wni, eecen. 
The numeral is too remote from nvts to be indefinite, about seven ; 
see on 23, 23. 

V. 15. tA wvfvfiaj the Spirit^ viz. the one whom they were at- 
tempting to exorcise on a certain occasion. — tw ^hfo-wp ytpStrxn, 
Jesus I know^ i. e. his authority and power ; iwUrrafjuu^ I know fully ^ 
stronger than the other verb, and applied to Paul in opposition to 
them, i. e. they are utterly unknown. — vfUit precedes T&*f , be- 
cause it takes the emphasis. 

y. 16. Kal i(l>a}i\6fjLewot, k. r. X., and the man (impelled by the 
evil spirit) leaping upon them. — Koraicupuvatifj k. t. X., having over" 
powered them^ was strongs showed himself such against them^ viz. 
by tearing off their garments and beating them. — yvfiwow^ naked^ 
need not be taken in its strict sense. It could be applied to those 
stripped partially of their raiment; comp. John 21, 7. — U tou 
oUov (jcc/vov, from out of that house where the transaction took 
place. The pronoun reveals a more definite scene in the writer^s 
view than he has described. — In the occurrence related here, we 
are to recognize a special design on the part of God. It was im- 
portant, says Neander, that the divine power which accompanied 
the gospel should, in some striking manner, exhibit its superiority 
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to the magic which prevailed so extensively at Ephesua, and which, 
by its apparently great effects, deceived and captivated so many. 
It would have a tendency to rescue men from those arts of impofr* 
ture, and prepare their minds for the reception of the truth. 

V. 18 - 20. Many are converted^ and confess their Sins. 

y. 18. iroXXo^ tv, K. r. X., And many of those who believed in 
consequence of the event just related. Those intended here are 
a different class from those spoken of in the next verse ; hence, not 
the jugglers themselves, but their dupes, those who had confided 
in them and been accessory to the wicked delusion. — rhs vpiL^tis 
cAtS>9^ their deeds ^ superstitious practices (Olsh., Mey., De Wet.) ; 
some understand it of their sins b general (Kuin.). It is better in 
this connection to restrict the meaning. 

V. 19. kovol, jc. r. X., And many of those who practised magic 
arts J lit. things over-wrought^ curious, recondite. — t^f pifikovs^ the 
books which contained their mysteries, i. e. magical signs, formulas 
of incantation, nostrums, and the like. — kcA t^pov^ k. r. X., and they 
found as the 9um ffty thousand (sc. dpaxfids) of silver money. It 
was common in such designations to omit the name of the cob. 
See Bemh. Syntax, p. 187. The Attic drachm passed at this time 
among the Jews and Romans for a denarius^ and was worth about 
fifteen cents ; so that the books amounted to $ 7,500. Some sup- 
ply shekel as the elliptical word ; which, reckoning that coin at 
sixty cents, would make the amount four times as great. But as 
the occurrence took place in a Greek city, and as Luke was not 
writing for Jews, it is entirely improbable that he has stated the 
sum in their currency. 

V. 20. riii(ap€ Koi Itrxy^^ grew and was strongs mighty. The 
first verb refers to the general extension of the gospel, the second 
to its influence on the conduct of those who embraced it. What 
precedes illustrated the remark in both respects. — This verse pre- 
sents a striking coincidence as compared with 1 Cor. 16, 9. It was 
here at Ephesus, and about this time, that Paul wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians.* 

V. 21, 22. The Apostle proposes to leave Ephesus. 
V. 21. ZBero iv rf nvtvfiari^ decided^ formed the purpose ; see 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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on 5, 4. — Macedonia and Aehaia occur here also in the Roman 
sense. The order of the names indicates that the apostle intended 
at this time to have proceeded directly from Corinth to Jerusalem. 
An unexpected event (see 20, 3) compelled him to change his 
plan. — dci . . . . Idcur, it is necessary thai I should see also Rome ; 
not in order to fulfil any revealed purpose of Grod, but to satisfy 
his own feelings. He was anxious to visit the believers there, and 
to preach the gospel in that metropolis of the world ; see Rom. 1, 
11. 14. — Paley institutes a striking comparison between this verse 
and Rom. 1, 13 and 15,23-28. "The conformity between the 
history and the Epistle is perfect. In the first passage of the Epis- 
tle, we find that a design of visiting Rome had long dwelt in the 
apostle's m'md ; here, in the Acts, we find that design expressed a 
considerable time before the Epistle was written. In the history 
we find that the plan which Paul had formed was to pass through 
Macedonia and Aehaia ; aAer that, to go to Jerusalem ; and when 
he had finished his visit there, to sail for Rome. When the Epistle 
was written, he had executed so much of his plan, as to have passed 
through Macedonia and Aehaia ; and was preparing to pursue the 
remainder of it, by speedily setting out towards Jerusalem ; and in 
this point of his travels he tells his friends at Rome, that, when he 
had completed the business which carried him to Jerusalem, he 
would come to them, when he should make his journey into Spam." 
Nor is the argument to be evaded by supposing the passages to 
have been adjusted to each other in this manner. ^^ If the passage 
in the Epistle was taken from that in the Acts, why was Spain put 
in ? If the passage in the Acts was taken from that in the Epistle, 
why was Spain left out ? If the two passages were unknown to 
each other, nothing can account for their conformity but truth." 

V. 22. The last notice of Timothy was in 18, 5. Compare on 
18, 18. But what connection is there between the apostle's send- 
ing Timothy into Macedonia and his own purpose to proceed to 
Aehaia ? We obtain an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 4, 
17- 19. We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in Mace- 
donia, but to pass on to Corinth, the capital city of Aehaia, and 
prepare the church for the approaching visit of the apostle. Thus 
" the narrative agrees with the Epistle ; and the agreement is at- 
tended with very little appearance of design. One thing at least 
concerning it is certain ; that if this passage of Paul's history had 
been taken from his letter, it would have sent Timothy to Corinth 
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by name, or at all events into Achaia." — Erastns may be tbe per- 
son of tbat name in 2 Tim. 4, 20, but tbe best critics distinguish 
him from the one mentioned in Rom. 16, 23 (Neand., De Wet., 
Win.). The office of the latter as " treasurer of the city" would 
have demanded his more constant presence at Corinth. 

V. 23 - 27. Demetrius excites a TumuU at Ephesus, 

y. 23. icoT^ TOP Kaipov (Kfivov^ ahout that time^ viz. that of PauPs 
intended departure. — vtpX r^r ^doO, concerning the way; see the 
Note on 9, 2. 

V. 24. yAp explains why a tumult arose. — vaohs apyvpovs "A/wc- 
fudog^ silver shrines of Artemis, These were small portable ima- 
ges, resembling the temple at Ephesus, and containing a figure of 
the goddess. The manufacture of these shrines was a lucrative 
business, as they were in great request ; they were set up in houses 
as objects of worship, or carried about the person as having the 
supposed power to avert diseases and other dangers. They were 
not only sold here in Asia, but sent as an article of traffic to distant 
countries. Demetrius, it would seem, was a wholesale dealer in 
such shrines ; he executed orders for them, and employed Ttxvlrais, 
artisans, who performed the more delicate processes, and also 
ipydras (v. 25), laborers, who did the rougher work. So Kuinoel, 
Hemsen, and De Wette distinguish the foregoing nouns from each 
other. See on the next verse. — Compare iraptixtro with the active 
form in 16, 16. 

y. 25. Kal may add rovs ipydrag to ovs as a supplementary term : 
and (in addition to those in his own service) the workmen in general 
occupied in the same way. Meyer proposes this explanation. I 
prefer it to the other, for it is improbable that Demetrius would con- 
fine his appeal to his own men, and it is doubtful whether the dif- 
ference between rcx^Va* and ipyartu can turn on the quality of the 
work. — Tounrra preceded by rd limits the reference to vaovs, i. e., 
definitely, such things as those ; comp. Matt. 19, 14 ; 2 Cor. 12, 
2. 3. W. § 17. 11 ; K.§ 246. 4. It is incorrect to extend the pro- 
noun so as to include statuary, pictures, coins, and the like (Blmf.). 
— imaraaBe, ye know well ; see v. 15. — ravnjs refers to irowv vaovs 
in Luke^s narrative. It stands, therefore, for some equivalent 
term or idea in the speech of Demetrius. — evnopla, prosperity, 
wealth. 

y. 26. *'EffK<rov, of OT from (not at) Ephesus, depends on Zx^ow 
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as a geoitive of possession. —» Wuw has, no doubt, its Koman 
sense. The effect ascribed here to PauPs labors agrees with the 
statement in v, 10. This genitive is governed like the other. — 
luT€9T7i<r€P<i has turned aside^ i. e. from our mode of worship. — 
ort ovK, K. r. X., thai they are not gods which are made hy hands. 
The mode of speaking illustrates the disposition of the heathen to 
identify their gods with the idols or temples consecrated to them ; 
see on 17, 24. 

V. 27. toGto r& ftfjpoff, this party branch of our labor (Kyp., 
Mey.). The idea is (^^si ad vivum rem resecare velis,*' says 
Kypke) that their art as silversmiths, to whatever other uses it 
might be applied, was about to be ruined as to this particular cq>pli- 
cation of it. — ^fup^farvs (dat. incomm.), to our detriment. — €U 
chrcXcyfiov fX^cIr, to come into contempt (Mey.) ; tit redargtUionem 
venire (Vulg.), i. e. to be confuted^ rejected (De Wet). The noun 
occurs only here, and its meaning must be inferred from its relation 
to cognate words. A result of confutation is shame, loss of char- 
acter, and hence the expression could be used to signify that they 
feared lest their business should lose its credit in the public esti- 
mation. — fuyakris (see also v. 28), as is attested by ancient writers, 
was applied to the Ephesian Diana in a special sense. — Upw sc. 
ictvdvyffvrt, which we repeat from the other clause, and which governs 
the following XoyurB^vtu. — /icXXeiy, jc'. r. X., and also thai her glory 
vnll he destroyed^ etc. The discourse here changes from the direct 
to the indirect, as if Zipti or ciirc had introduced this part of the sen- 
tence. We have a similar transition in 23, 24. See W. § 64. 
III. 2. re (needlessly exchanged by some for hi) joins the clause 
with what precedes, while mi adds another argument to enforce the 
speaker^s object — 17 oUovfUyfiy the world; comp. on 11, 28. The 
temple at Ephesus had been built at the common expense of all 
Greece. Pilgrims repaired thither from all nations and countries. 
— The speech of Demetrius deserves attention for its artful char- 
acter. He takes care, in the first place, to show his fellow-craAs- 
men how the matter affected their own personal interests, and then, 
having aroused their selfishness, he proceeds to appeal with so 
much the more effect to their zeal for religion. His main reliance, 
as Calvin thinks, was upon the first : ^^ Res ipsa clamat non tarn 
pro aris ipsos quam pro focis pugnare, ut scilicet culinam habeant 
bene calentem." 
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V. 28 - 34. The Mob seize two ofPauTs Companions and rush tp 
the Theatre. 

y. 28. Bvfiou^ of wrath against Paul and the Chrisdans. "— t^KpaCov. 
The scene is now transferred to t}ie street. Perhaps the rioters 
traversed the city for a time with their outcry, before tfaey executed 
the movement spoken of in die next verse. 

V. 29. KfA wXtftrOrj^ K. r. X., And the whole city was filled with 
tufmdt^ or the tumult if we read rrjf. The evidence for die article 
is not decisive. — ^pfof^ay^ k. r. X., And they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. The subject of tfee verb here includes those who 
excited ^ disturbftoee and those who joined in it. They rushed 
to the theatre because it was the custom of the Greeks, though not 
of the Romans, to use their theatres for public business as well as 
for sports. See on 12, 21. 'Tlie multitude had evidently no defi- 
nite plan of action, and no definite idea of the cause of the present 
excitement ; see v. 32. Ail they knew was, that some danger 
threatened their religion, and under that impression they hastened 
to the usual p^ace of concourse for further inquiry, or for consultar 
tion. The remains of the theatre at Ephesus are still visible. It is 
described as ^' a wreck of immense grandeur. '* It was burk on 
the side of a lofty hill, with the seats rising in long succession one 
above another, and, like similar edifices among the ancients, was 
entirely open to tiie sky. A recent traveller judges that it was 
large enough to contain thirty thousand persons. The temple of 
Diana could be seen from it, at no great distance, across the market- 
place. Luke .has violated no probability, therefore, in represent- 
ing so many people as assembled in such a place. — trvvapnaa-apres 
may denote an act antecedent to that of the verb, or one simultane- 
ous with it : after they had seized^ or seizings the men along with 
themselves. See W. § 46. 12, R. 1. Meyer prefers the first mode, 
De Wette the second. For a different explanation of ovp in the 
participle, see Rob. Lex. s. v. — Gai/us^ or Caius^ who was a Mace- 
donian, is not the one in 20, 4, or in Rom. 16, 28 ; 1 Cor. 1, 15 ; 
for the former belonged to Derbe, the latter to Oorioth. — -4m- 
tarchus was a Thessalonian (20, 4) ; see further, on 27, 2. 

V. 90. nat^ov. He may have been absent from his abode at 
the time of the assault — th r6v d^/zov, unto the people in the thea- 
tre (v. 31). His idea may have been, that his appearance there in 
person, or a declaration that he was willing to have his conduct ex- 
35 
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amined, would allay the tumult ; comp. v. 37. His anxiety must 
have been the greater from his not knowing to what danger the 
friends who had fallen into the hands of the mob might be exposed. 
— ol fiaBfjTal^ the disciples^ who were, no doubt, native Ephesians. 
They understood their countrymen too well to encourage the apos- 
tle's inclination. 

V. 31. TWM 'Aatapx»9> The Asiarchs were ten men, chosen 
annually from the chief towns in proconsular Asia, to superintend 
the games and festivals held every year in honor of the gods and 
the Roman emperor. They were chosen from the wealthier class 
of citizens, since, like the Roman eediles, they were required to 
provide for these exhibitions at their own expense. Those who 
had filled the office once retamed the title for the rest of life. One 
of the number acted as chief Asiarch, who resided commonly at 
Ephesus. The Bith3miarchs, Galatarchs, Syriarchs, were a similar 
class of magistrates in other provinces of Western Asia. — Aker- 
man offers here the following just remark : ^^ That the very main- 
tainers and presidents of the heathen sports and festivals of a peo- 
ple to whom the doctrine of Christ and the resurrection was fool- 
ishness were the friends of Paul, was an assertion which no fabrica- 
tor of a forgery would have ventured upon. We cannot penetrate 
the veil which antiquity has thrown over these events, and are only 
left to conjecture, either that Christianity itself had supporters, 
though secret ones who feared, the multitude, in these wealthy Asi- 
atics ; or that, careless of the truth of what the apostle preached, 
they admired his eloquence, and wished to protect one whom they 
considered so highly gifted." 

V. 32. o^y, noto^ resumptive as in 9, 31 ; 6, 4. It puts forward 
the narrative from the point reached in v. 29. The two preceding 
verses relate to a collateral circumstance. 

V. 33. c*c W Tov ixKovy K. T. X., Now out of the crowds from their 
midst, they^ viz. the Jews, urged forward Alexander. " As the Jews 
here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population who viewed 
them with constant aversion, any special occasion roused their 
slumbering prejudices into open violence, and they had then much 
to suffer. Hence the Jews on this occasion feared that the anger 
of the people against the enemies of their gods — especially as 
many of them did not know who were really intended — would be 
directed against themselves, and they were anxious, therefore, that 
one of their number, a man by the name of Alexander, should 
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stand forward, in order to shift the blame from themselves upon the 
Christians ; but the appearance of such a person who himself be- 
longed to the enemies of their gods, excited in the heathen still 
greater rage, and the clamor became more violent.** This is the view 
of Neander, and is the one adopted by Kuinoel, Hemsen, Olshausen, 
Winer, and most others. Some, on the contrary, as Calvin, Meyer, 
Wieseler, understand that Alexander was a Jewish Christian, and 
that the Jews, who recognized him as such, pushed him forward in 
order to expose him to the fury of the populace. drroKoyturBai has 
been said to favor this opinion ; but it may refer to a defence in 
behalf of the Jews as well as of the Christians. The Alexander 
in 2 Tim. 4, 14 could hardly have been the same person ; 6 xoX- 
K€vs may have been added there to distinguish him from this indi^- 
vidual. — vpoPaKK6yrav oMv tAp 'lovdoiooy. The subject of this 
subordinate clause is the same as that of the principal clause which 
precedes ; whereas, according to the ordinary rule, it is only when 
the subjects are different that the genitive absolute is employed. 
irpopdXXotmov would have been regularly in the nominative. Ex- 
ceptions like this occur in the classics. The idea of the secondary 
clause acquires in this way more prominence. See K. § 313, R. 2, 
as compared with ^ 312. 3. 

y. 34. €myv6vn£ is nominative, as if €<f>^jni(rap Hiravr^s had fol- 
lowed, instead of <^My . . . . cic irmrrtov. See W. § 64. 11. 1. The 
expression with that change would have been more correct, but less 
forcible. — its Im &past k, t. X. Their unintermitted cry for about 
two hours^ " Great is Diana of the EpJteHans ! " not only declared 
their attachment to her worship, but, according to the ideas of the 
heathen, was itself an act of worship ; comp. 1 Kings 18,26 ; Matt 
6, 7. The Mohammedan monks in India at the present time oflen 
practise such repetitions for entire days together. They have been 
known to say over a single syllable, which they regard as holy, un- 
til their strength is gone and they are unable to speak any longer.* 
— It has been remarked that the reverberation of their voices from 
the steep rock which formed one side of the theatre (see on v. 29) 
must have rendered the many-mouthed, phrensied exclamation still 
more terrific. 

* See Tholuck's Auslegung der Bergpredigt (3d ed.), p. 328 iq. 
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V. 36-40. Speech of the CUy-Recorder^ who qadlt the Uproar 
and diipereee the MvkUude. 

V. 35. ypafifutrtw. ** In the cities of Asia Minor,'* says Winer, 
^ as appears from notices and inscriptions, this was the title of the 
heads or chiefs of the municipal government, hecause it was their 
original and more immediate office to register the public acts and 
laws, or to preserve the record of them.*' (Realw. I. p. 649.) As 
magistrates, they took rank, it is said, next to the proconsul. *'' That 
the office,** says Akerman, " was a most honorable one, may be 
inferred from a coin of Nysa, in Caria, on which Tiberius Cssar 
is called scribe of that city.** — In rU y6p larufj y6p refers to a sup- 
pressed thought : Tou have no occasion for this excitement ; for 
what man is there^ etc. — bt oC, k. t, X., who does not know that the 
city of the Ephesians is keeper^ guardian, of the great Diana, ma* 
K6po¥, lit. temple-sweeper^ was an honorary title granted to certain 
Asiatic cities in recognition of the care and expense bestowed by 
them on the temple and worship of their favorite deities. It is 
found on coins of Ephesus, struck about Paul's time. For the dif* 
ference between the participle and infinitive as the complement of 

•yiytto-Kei, see K. ^ 311. 4. — • rov Aioircrovr, SC. oyaX/iorof, the image 

fallen from Jupiter. There was a similar tradition in regard to a 
statue of Artemis in Tauris (Eurip. Iph. T. 977), and also one of 
Pallas at Athens (Pausan. L 26. 6). 

y. 36. TovTiop^ these things^ viz. the established reputation of 
the Ephesians for their attachment to the worship of Diana, and the 
well-known origin of her image. Hence the argument is this : 
They had no reason to fear that such a people could be induced to 
abandon a religion which so wonderful an event had signalized — 
dcov coTiv vfMs^ U is necessary thai you^ i. e. morally, you ought. 

V. 37. yap confirms the implication in irpoircrcf, i. e. that they 
had acted rashly. — tovtws refers to Gaius and Aristarchus ; see 
V. 29. Paul was not present. 

V. 38. o^y, therefore^ since the men are innocent in regard to 
such crimes (Mey.). — ovf avry, with Am, i. e. his associates in the 
complaint against Paul (comp. 5, 17). The ypafifiaT€vs knew of 
their connection with the case from something which they had done 
or said in the assembly, which Luke has not related. — ayopaioi so. 
^fitpai Syovrai^ court-days are kept^ observed. The days are so 
called because the courts were held in the forum ; comp. 16, 19 ; 
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17, 5. It is contended by some, that this adjective should be 
marked as proparoxytone in this sense, but as circumflex when used 
as in 17, 5. See W. § 6. 2. The distinction is a doubtful one. — 
mil ay^vmmu curir, and there are proconsuls. The plural is generic, 
as but one such officer presided over a province. The coins of 
EphesXis show that the proconsular authority was fully established 
there in the reign of Nero. Akerman gives the engraving of one 
which has the head of that emperor on the obverse ; and on the re- 
verse, a representation of the temple of Diana, with the words : 
(Money) of the Ephesians^ Neocori^ JEchmocles Aviola^ Pro* 
consul. 

V. 39. c2 dff r», K. r. X., But if ye make any demand (stronger 
than the simple verb) concerning other things than those of a pri- 
vate nature. — hi^ iyif6fi^ €ieicXi7<r/^, in the lawful assembly which 
this la not. " Legitimus coetus est qui a magistratu civitatis convo- 
catur et regitur." • (Grot.) 

v. 40. y6p justifies the intimation in €w6iif as to the character 
of the present concourse. — xtydvyfvofMy. They were in danger of 
being called to account by the proconsul. The Roman govern- 
ment watched every appearance of insubordination or sedition in 
the provinces with a jealous eye. Thousands were often put to 
death in the attempt to suppress such movements. It was a capital 
offence to take any part in a riotous proceeding. The speaker^s 
hint, therefore, was a significant one. — aratrtw is governed by 
irf/>^, not by the verb. -— fjafi€v6t alrlov vwdpxovrog explains, not why 
they were liable to be arraigned, but how seriously it would termi- 
nate if the afiair should take that direction. 



CHAPTER XX. 

V. 1-6. Paul proceeds a second Time to Greece^ and returns 
from there to Troas. 

V. 1. fim di t6 vaviraaBai rhv 66pvpow^ Now after the disturb- 
ance had ceased. This clause shows that Paul led Ephesus soon 
after that occurrence, but furnishes no evidence, says Neander, that 
his departure was hastened by it. We may conclude that Paul 
^ tarried at Ephesus until Pentecost,^* pursuant to his intention ex- 
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pressed in 1 Cor. 16, 8 ; and consequently, that he left that city in 
the spring or summer of A. D. 57 or 58. Compare the Note on 
18, 23 with that on 19, 9. — To this period of the history belongs 
probably another event which Luke has not recorded. Paul wrote 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians in Macedonia, while he was 
on his way to Corinth at the present time.* But in 2 Cor. 12, 14, 
he says : 2dov, rpLrw roOro irUfuts ?x^ tX^cIy irpos vfAos* The connec- 
tion decides that rpirw belongs to IkBny, It cannot refer to a third 
intention merely to visit the Corinthians ; for he b saying that, as 
he had ^' not been burdensome to them ^' hitherto when he was 
among them, so in his present visit he would adhere to the same 
policy. Again, in 2 Cor. 13, 1, he says : rpiroy tovto Zpxofuu. 
Here it is expressly said, that the apostle was now on the point of 
making his third journey to Corinth. These passages oblige us to 
suppose that Paul had been at Corinth twice when he wrote his 
Second Epistle to the church in that city.t So conclude, among 
others, Michaelis, Schrader, Bleek, Lucke, Schott, Anger, Riickert, 
Credner, Neander, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, Osiander. But 
where in Luke's narrative are we to insert this second journey to 
Corinth ? Of the different answers given to this question, I regard 
that as the most satisfactory which places the journey within the 
period of Paul's residence of three years at Ephesus. It would 
have been easy for him to have crossed over from the one city to 
the other at any time ; and, considering the urgent reasons for such 
a visit furnished by the condition of the Corinthian church, one 
would think that he could hardly have refrained from availing him- 
self of the opportunity. As his stay there was probably very brief, 
and unattended by any important event, Luke has made no men- 
tion of it. Schrader, Ruckert, Olshausen, Meyer, Wieseler, and 
others, intercalate the journey at this point. Neander suggests that 
Paul, at the commencement of this missionary tour, may have ex- 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 

t The correct interpretation of 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16 presents no obstacle to 
this construction of the passages cited above. The sixteenth of those 
verses explains the fifteenth. The apostle has reference there to a journey 
to Corinth which he had purposed, but had failed to execute ; viz. a jour- 
ney into Macedonia by way of Corinth, and then a return to Corinth from 
Macedonia ; a plan which would have secured to the Corinthians '^ a sec- 
ond benefit " {dwrepav x^^) ^^ connection with that tour, i. e. the bene- 
fit of his presence, not once merely, but a second time. 
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tended his travels before his arrival at Ephesus so far as to have 
included Greece. Anger, Schott, and some others, think that PauPs 
second visit to Corinth may have been a return to that city from some 
excursion which he made into the neighboring regions during the 
year and a half of his first sojourn at Corinth (18, 1 sq.). — i(ij\B€^ 
K. r. X. The direction which the apostle took we learn from 2 Cor. 
2, 12. 13. He proceeded to Troas, where he had expected to meet 
Titus, whom he had sent to Corinth in order to ascertain the effect 
of his First Epistle to the church in that city. It was his intention, 
apparently, to remain and labor for a time at Troas, in case the in- 
formation for which he was looking should be favorable. But not 
finding Titus there, and being unable to endure a longer suspense, 
he embarked at once for Macedonia. On his arrival there he met 
with Titus, and was relieved of his anxiety ; see 2 Cor. 7, 6. 

v. 2. ra fjJpri cKcIva, those ports^ i. e. the region of Macedonia. 
— irapoKokkaas avrovsy having exhorted them^ i. e. the believers. 
The expression shows that he now revisited the places where he 
had preached on his first visit here, viz. Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea. In Bom. 15, 19, Paul speaks of having published the gos- 
pel as far as to lllyricum^ which was a country on the west of Mace- 
donia. It was at this time, probably, that he penetrated so far in that 
direction. It could not have been on his first visit to Macedonia 
(16, 12 sq.) ; for the course of his journey at that time is minutely 
traced in the Acts from his landing at Philippi to his leaving Cor- 
inth. He moved along the eastern side of the peninsula, and was 
kept at a distance from lilyricum. When he passed through Mace- 
donia next (v. 3), he had already written the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Lardner pronounces this geographical coincidence sufficient- 
ly important to confirm the entire history of Paul's travels. — tU njv 
*£XXada, xmto Greece^ which stands here for 'Axauz, as opposed to 
Macedonia. Wetstein has shown that Luke was justified in that 
use of the term. Paul was proceeding to Corinth, the capital of 
the province ; comp. Rom. 16, 1. 

V. 3. frot^<rctf is anacoluthic for irotijaxivrt ; see 19, 34. — As 
Paul left Philippi after the Passover (see v. 6), the three antecedent 
months which he spent at Corinth must have been the winter 
months. It was near the expiration of this period that Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans.* — /AfXXoirt, *c. r. X., as he was ahoui to 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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emharkfar Sfria^ i. e. diiectly from Corindi ; kis ultkaate 
tioD was JerusalenL — cynvro, «. r. X., it wu thought advisable ikmt 
he should return through Macedonia, How his taking this coune 
would enable him to escape the machinatioas of the Jews is not 
perfectly clear. The opinion that he was waiting to have die navi- 
gation of the season reopen, but was compelled to hasten his de« 
partuie before that time, is certainly incorrect ; for it is said he was 
on the point of embarking when the conspirmcy of the Jews oom- 
pelled him to leave. It is possible that die Jews intended to assault 
him on his way to the ship, or else to follow and capture him afier 
having put to sea. Hemsen's conjecture is, that, although the sea- 
son was sufficiently advanced to allow him to go by sea, he had 
not yet found a vessel proceeding to Syria, and that his exposure at 
Corinth rendered it unsafe for him to remain and wait for such an 
opportunity. 

v. 4. ovptintro avTf^ followed Atm, i. e. as companions, formed 
his party. The verb belongs to all the names which follow, but 
agrees with the nearest. — The best manuscripts read Hvppov, sc. 
vios; genitive of kindredship (see on 1, 13). This addition distin- 
guishes Sopater perhaps from Sosipaier in Rom. 16, 21, since 
they are but different forms of the same name (Win.). — eccnra- 
\oviKg»p is a partitive genitive. — Aristarchus was mentioned in 19, 
29 ; but the Gaius there must be a different person from this one, 
since they belonged to different countries. Some (Kuin., Olsh., 
Neand.) would change the punctuation, so as to join ^pfiaios with 
TifioBeos^ and add Grains to the Thessalonians. But that division 
not only puts xai out of its natural place, but disagrees with 16, 1, 
where Timothy appears as a native of Lystra. — Secundus is other- 
wise unknown. — Luke supposes Timothy^s origin to be familiar to 
the reader, and so passes it over (De Wet, Mey.). — Tyckicus is 
named in £ph. 6, 21 ; Col. 4, 7; Tit 3, 12, and 2 Tim. 4, 12. 
He was one of the most trusted of Paul's associates. — T^ophimus, 
who was an Ephesian, appears again in 21, 29, and 2 Tim. 4, 20. 
He and probably Aristaichus (27, 2) went with the apostle to Jeru- 
salem. Hence ^xP* rQ^ 'Ao-ias states the destination of the party in 
genemi, not of every individual in it 

V. 5. o^roi, these who were mentioned in v. 4. It is arbitrary 
to limit the reference to the two who are named last. — npotkBovrtt^ 
having gone forward in advance of the others. — ^fsasy us. Luke 
resumes here the first person plural, which has not occurred since 
16, 17. See the remarks on 16, 40. 
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V. 6. 4/Mtf, tee, i. e. Paul, the writer of the narrative, and 
possibly others, in distinction from those who had gone forward to 
Troas. As Timothy was one of that party, it is evident that he 
and the writer of the narrative were different persons. Tholuck, 
Lange,* Ebrard, and others, pronounce this passage sufficient of 
itself to refute the hypothesis that Timothy, not Luke, wrote the 
portions of the Acts in which the historian speaks as an eyewitness. 
— i$tir\€wrafi€v, Philippi had a port which connected it with the 
sea ; see on 16, 12. — fitra ras ^fUpag t«v d(vfjM»p^ after the days of 
unleavened breads i. e. the festival of the Passover. See the Note 
on 12, 3. — Axp^s ruitp&v irei^«, within (lit. unto) jive days. The 
time extended to that limit They must have had an unfavorable 
wind, as the passage was made in about two days on PauPs first 
journey to Europe; see 16, 11. "The weather may have been 
rough with the equinoctial gales." — i)iupai inrd means probably 
about a week (21, 4 ; 28, 14) ; they arranged it so as to bring a 
Sabbath within the time spent there. If the number be definite, 
then they arrived just at the close of the preceding week. 

V. 7 - 12. Paul preaches at Troas^ and administers the Sacrament, 

V. 7. ip T^ fu^ rap a-aPPdreDPj on the first day of the week, i. e. our 
Sunday or Sabbath. In the New Testament tU stands generally for 
npw-os in speaking of the days of the week ; see Matt. 28, 1 ; Mark 
16, 2 ; John 20, 19, etc. W. § 38. It is an imitation of the ordmal 
sense of ^^^. See Gesen. Heb. Gr. § 1 18. 4. Olshausen, Neander, 
De Wette, Meyer, and most other critics, recognize here a distinct 
trace of the christian Sabbath in that early age of the church. See 
also 1 Cor. 16, 2, and Rev. 1, 10. " Since the sufferings of Christ," 
says Neander, "appeared* as the central point of all religious ex- 
perience and life, since his resurrection was considered as the foun* 
dation of all christian joy and hope, it was natural that the com- 
munion of the church should have specially distinguished the day 
with which the memory of that event had connected itself." But 
the introduction of the Sabbath was not only in harmony with 
christian feeling, but, as we have good reason to believe, was sanc- 
tioned and promoted by the special authority of the apostles. " It 
is in the highest degree probable," says Meyer, " that the observance 
of the Sabbath rests upon apostolic institution ; since the gospel 

** Das Leben Jetu nach den Evangelien dargestellt, Erstes Bucb, p. 251. 
36 
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was extended among the heathen who had not been accustomed to 
the Jewish Sabhath, it was natural and neceaaary that the apostles 
should instruct them in regard to such a day, on account of the im- 
portance of the resurrection of Christ ; and this supposition is an 
indispensable one, in order to account for the very early and gen- 
eral celebration of the christian Sabbath.^* In support of the last 
remark, this author refers to Justin Martyr, who, bom at the begin- 
ning of the second century, says (Apol. 11.) that the Christians of 
his time, both in the cities and the country, were accustomed to as- 
semble for worship ^^ on the day called Sunday '^ (r^ niv ^Xlav Xeyo- 
lupff i7fiffp9). — avpifyftitfnv 9fM»y, we being assembled ; not t»» /ao^- 
Twy, the received reading, which our version follows. The latter 
term may have been inserted to provide an antecedent for ainxHs. 
The use of the pronoun is like that in 8, 5. — For <cX^a» iprm^ see 
on 2, 42. 46. 

V. 8. jf cray dt XofiiMts Uopo/, Note there were many lamps ; and 
hence the fall of the young man was perceived at once. So 
Meyer explains the object of the remark. But that relation of the 
circumstance to the rest of the narrative is not clearly indicated. 
It has much more the appearance of having proceeded from an 
eyewitness, who mentions the incident, not for the purpose of obvi- 
ating a difficulty which might occur to the reader, but because the 
entire scene to which he refers stood now with such minuteness 
and vividness before his mind. — iv rf vfrcf>^y, in the upper roomy 
which, as houses are built in the East, formed '* a third story ^^ con- 
nected with the roof. See Win. Realw. I. p. 466 ; Rob. Bibl. Res. 
III. p. 26. — ol fifuv mnnryfumn^ where we were assembled. In the 
received text the verb is ijouv, they were^ which accords with the 
variation in the last verse. 

V. 9. €v\ T^s dvpibof^ upon the window^ the seat of it. " It will 
be recollected that there were no windows of glass ; and the win- 
dow here mentioned was a lattice of joinery, or a door, which on 
this occasion was set open on account of the heat from the many 
lights and the number of persons in the room. It should be ob- 
served that the windows of such places in general reached nearly 
to the floor ; they would correspond well to what our word ' win- 
dow ' signified originally, viz. windore^ wind-door^ i. e. a door for 
the admission of wind or air.'' * — Koratpfponepos vnv^ /Sodci, being 

• Illustrated Commentarj, Vol. V. p. 206. 
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overcome with deep sleep. — nartvtxMt oirb rov vtrvcv^ having been 
borne down from (the eiTect of) the sleep into which he had sunk. 
This second participial clause states a result of the condition de* 
scribed by the first. — hrtatv. The window projected (according to 
the side of the room where it was situated) either over the street, or 
over the interior court ; so that in either case he fell from the third 
story upon the hard earth or pavement* below. — ^p$rj wiepor, was 
taken up dead ; which it is entirely foreign to any intimation of the 
context to qualify by adding *^ in appearance,^* or ^^ as they sup* 
posed." 

V. 10. firorccrfy, ic. r. >., fell upon him^ and having embraced 
Aim, after the example of Elisha in 2 Kings 4, 34. As is that in- 
stance, so in this, the act appears to have been the sign of a mira* 
cle. — fu) ^pv/3ct(r^c, do not lament^ which, according to the Oriental 
habit and the import of the word, they were doing with loud and 
passionate outcry ; comp. Matt. 9, 23 ; Mark 5, 39. See on 10, 
15. — 17 yap ^x4 • • • • ^im»^ for his life is in Am, which he could 
say whether he perceived that it was not extinct, or had been re- 
stored. 

V. 11. Before, iprw we are to read r^y (Tschdf., Lachm., 
Mey.) : the breads of which they were to partake (v. 7). — ycv^- 
ftcvof, having eaten^ because probably they connected a repast with 
the sacrament ; see on 2, 42. "— c<^' ImvAif may refer to the time oc* 
cupied in the entire service ; or, more naturally in this connection, 
to the remainder of the night after the preceding interruption. — 
ovT0f^ thuSy L e. after these events, then ; comp. 17, 33 ; 28, 14. 

y. 12. ffyayov^ brought him into the assembly (Hems.), not to his 
home. The subject of the verb is indefinite. This circumstance 
is supplementary to what is stated in v. 11; not subsequent to it in 
point of time. — (»yra, livings which suggests as its antithesis that 
he had been dead ; or, at least, that such was their belief. — irapt* 
kkfjBijirap^ were consoled, viz. by his restoration to them. Some' 
understand i| of the efifect of PauPs discourse ; which is incorrect, 
as that is not here the subject of remark, — ov lurplms, not a little^ 
very much. Observe the litotes. 

V. 13 - 16. 7%ey prosecute the Journey to Miletus. 

v. 13. 4f«cif, tffe, i. e. the writer and others, without Paul, whom 
they left to follow by land. — Wf TT^y^'Airo-oir, unto Assos, which teas 
a coast-town in . Mysia, south of Troas. — ^Mi^cy, from there^ bo- 
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cause the writer has his mind, not on their arrival, but the subse- 
quent departure or progress. — ovt» yap, «. r. X.^far so (that they 
should take him at that place) he had arranged for himself; the 
passive in the sense of the middle. W. § 40. 3. — /acXXov refers 
to his intention. — m{€V€tp, This foot-journey was about nine 
miles. His object, it is conjectured, may have been to visit friends 
on the way, or to have th^ company of brethren from Troas, whom 
the vessel was not large enough to accommodate. 

V. 14. €h Ti^v'^Aotroy, at AssoSj lit unlo^ because the preceding 
verb implies the idea of the journey thither on the part of Paul. — 
Miiylene^ where they appear to have stopped over night, was on 
the east side of Lesbos, the capital of that island. The distance 
from Assos by sea waa about thirty miles. Castro, the present 
capital, stands on the site of the ancient city. The name of the 
island is now Metilino or Metelin, a corruption of Mitylene. 

V. 15. tJ ciTiovo^, on the foUotoing day after the departure from 
Assos. — avTiKpv xiovj opposite to Chios^ the modem Scio, south of 
Lesbos. The language intimates that they did not visit the island, 
but passed it only, or, at most, lay at anchor off the coast. — Samot 
was another island still further down the .£gean. At one point it 
approaches within six miles of the mainland. It retains still the 
ancient name* It is mentioned to indicate their progress, not be- 
cause they stopped there, as \a evident from the next clause. — koX 
ItMivavrts €v T/xoyvXX^, and having remained at Trogyllium^ which 
was their next night-station, since on the foUotoing day^ being the 
fourth, they arrived at Miletus. Trogyllium most commentators 
suppose to be the promontory and the town of that name in south- 
em Ionia, opposite Samos where it is nearest to the shore. There 
was also an island of the same name on the coast of this promon- 
tory (Strab. 14. 636), which, says Forbiger (Handb. II. p. 170), 
was unquestionably the Trogyllium intended in this passage. It 
"agrees with that opinion, that the apostle would have been nearer 
to Ephesus, at Trogyllium on the mainland, than he was at Mile- 
tus, and might be expected to have chosen the nearer place for his 
interview with the Ephesian elders. Still there may have beea 
reasons not apparent why he preferred the more distant place. — 
Miletus was on the confines of Caria, twenty-eight miles south of 
Ephesus, and just below the mouth of the Meander. Here they ar- 
rived on Thursday, as the passage occupied four days ; comp. v. 7 
with V. 11. 
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y. 16. The external testimony requires K^KpUu^ instead of 
?K/>tyc (Grsb., Lachm., Mey.) : For he had determined to sail past 
Ephesus, which explains why they had left that city at the north ; 
they were opposite to it when at Samos. The vessel was subject 
evidently to Paul's disposal, having been hired probably for the 
voyage. — Svos . . . . ev rg 'A<rto, that it might not happen to him^ 
i. e. that he might avoid inducements, to spend time^ to delay, in 
Asia, He might have gone to Ephesus and returned during the 
time that he remained at Miletus ; but he feared to trust himself 
there lest the importunity of friends or the condition of the church 
might detain him too long, or even lead him to alter his purpose. 
— t(nr€vd€ ydp, for he hastened^ if it were possible for him^ etc. 
More than three of the seven weeks between, the Passover and Pen- 
tecost had elapsed already. One had expired before they left 
Philippi ; they were five days on the way to Troaa, remained there 
seven days, and were feur days on the way to Miletus. — For 
irfVTrjKtxTTrjs^ see on 2, 1. — yivtvBoi, implies motion, and takes after 
it €U. 

V. 17-35. The Address of Paul to the Ephesian Elders at 

Miletus. 

His subject is fidelity in the ministerial office ; first, as illustrated 
in his own example ; and secondly, as required of those whom the 
Spirit has called to this office. In v. 18-21 he reminds his hear- 
ers of his conduct while he lived among them ; in v. 19 - 25 he in- 
forms them that he is about to be separated from them for ever ; 
and in v. 26 - 35 he charges them to be watchful for the safety of 
the flock intrusted to them, and to be exposed in future to so many 
dangers. 

V. 17. wp€aPmpov9 == €ir«cr#c<Jirovff (v. 28). Compare the Note 
on 14, 23. — Luke speaks only of the Ephesian elders as sum- 
moned to meet the apostle at Miletus ; but as the report of his ar- 
rival must have spread rapidly, it could not fail to have drawn to- 
gether others also, not only from Ephesus, but from the neighbor- 
ing towns where churches had been established. See on v. 25. 

v. 16. vfuis is emphatic; see on 10, 15. — dirb irp^s,.,, 
*A(riav we are to connect with vw .... iy9p6firfv (Kuin., De Wet.) ; 
not with tmarwrBe (Mey.). The duration of the period is stated in 
V. 31. — For r6y before ttovtvi, the whole^ comp. Gal. 5, 14, and 
1 Tim. 1, 16. W. § 17. 10. a ; K. § 246. 5. /3. 
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V. 19. i»^ vieift f mumn ^potrvmffy with aU^ die utmost (see on 
4, 29), lawUnes$ of mind^ humility ; its opposite is v^ifkit ^>po9taf 
(Bom. 12, 16). Compafe Phil 2, 3 and 1 Pet 5, 5. This use of 
sroff, says Tholuck,* is eminently P&uline ; comp. Eph. 1, 3. 8 ; 
4,2) 6, 18; 2 Cor. 12, 12; 1 Tim. 3,4; 2 Tim. 4, 2; Tit 
2, 15 ; 3, 2. — doKpvmP, with Uart of solicitudle for their salvation ; 
see T. 31. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 4 and Phil. 3, 18. nakkmv before 
boKpvtMf in the common text should be dropped (Greb., Mey., 
Tschdf.). -^vttpturfmif^ tritils^ persecutions, which he suffered from 
his countiymen. Luke has not spoken distinctly of these Jewish 
machinations at Ephesus ; but in 19, 9 he describes a state of feel- 
ing on the part of the Jews, which must have been a prolific source 
of hostility both to the person of the apostle and to the objects of 
his ministry. That his situation there was one of constant peril we 
see from 1 Cor. 15, 31. 32 ; 16, 9 ; and 2 Cor. 1,8- 10. 

V. 20. itt ovdcV, X. r. X., depends still on hriaraa&t (v. 18) ; but 
illustrates at the same time the intervening irAt iy^p^iof^ : how (not 
thai) I kept hack nothing of the things expedient^ i. e. out of re- 
gard to men's censure or their favor. How perfectly this remark 
harmonizes with Paul's character we have proof in such passages as 
2 Cor. 4, 2 ; Gal. 1, 10; 1 Thess. 2, 4. — toS |«) iSniyytiXai, «. t. X., 
may be an epexegetical clause, or may depend on vmorviXo^y, as 
in V. 27 (De Wet) : that I did not {should not) announce unto you 
and teach you; I e. he withheld nothing from them which would 
have been equivalent to this, viz. that he neglected to declare the 
truth, or suppressed it ; see on 10, 37. — ttjftotrt^^ in public^ as in 
the synagogue (19, 8), or in the school of Tyrannus (19, 9). — 
jcor* oZrovc, in houses^ private assemblies. 

V. 21. th r&v B€6p iJLtr6iHMap^ repentance in respect to (rod, 
i. e. exercised towards him as especially wronged by sin (Olsh., 
Mey.). De Wette supposes a breviloquence, as in 8, 22 : repent* 
once (with a return) unto God. Compare 26, 20. The first sense 
agrees best with the use of c2r in the next clause. 

*^ It appears," says Tholuck, ^^ to belong to the peculiarities of the 
apostle that he in particular appeals so often to his blameless man- 
ner of life. The occasion for this lies sometimes in the calumnies 

* «< Die Reden det ApoBtels Paulus in der Apoftelgeschicbte, mit leinen 
Briefen verglichen," in the Stadien ond Kritiken, 1839, p. 306 iq. I 
have drawn aeveral of the Notes on this address from that Arttele. 
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of his enemies, as when he says in 2 Cor. 1« 12 : * For our boasting 
{icavxn^u) is this, the testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity 
and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of 
God, we have had our conversation in the world, and more especial- 
ly among you.^ The eleventh chapter shows what adversaries he 
had in view in this self-justification. But often these appeals spring 
only from that just confidence with which he can call upon others 
to imitate him, as he himself imitates the Saviour. Thus in 1 Cor. 
11, 1 he cries: ^ Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of 
Christ^; and in Phil. 3, 17: * Brethren, be followers together of 
me, and mark them who walk so as ye have us for an ensample.' 
Such personal testimonies are not found in the other Epistles of the 
New Testament, nor are they frequent in the writings of other 
pious men ; on which account we are authorized to consider their 
occurrence in this discourse (v. 18-21) as a mark of its historical 
character.^' 

V. 22. dcdc/Mvoff T^ frvtv/ion, hound in the spirit^ i. e. his own 
(19, 21) ; constrained by an invincible impulse or sense of duty, 
somewhat as we say ^* bound in conscience'' (Hnr., Kuin., De 
Wet., Rob.). Some understand fn^fum of the Holy Spirit : urged 
by his influence or command (Calv., Kypk.). The sense hound in 
spirit^ i. e. viewing myself as already in chains (Chrys., Grot, 
Bng.), anticipates the sequel of the sentence. 

Y. 23. Kara n^ktp^frotn city to eity^ as he pursued the present 
journey. — dutfiaprvptnU lun^ testifies fuUy to me, not by an inward 
revelation (for why should he have received that Kork froXiv?), 
but through the prophetic announcement of others. Luke has not 
recorded the instances ; they may have occurred at Philippi, at 
Troas, at Assos. He mentions two such communications which 
were made to Paul after this; see 21, 4. 11. The common text 
leaves out f^t, which belongs af\er the verb. — fupcwrwy await me, 
not wherever he went, but at Jerusalem. iro/Mvofuu th 'Upouaukrux 
determines the place. — Paley compares this verse with Rom. 
15, 30, which Epistle the apostle had just written at Corinth. He 
there entreats the Roman Christians ^^ to strive together with him in 
their prayers to God for him, that he might be delivered from them 
who believed not in Judea.'' The two passages, therefore, ^^ without 
any resemblance between them that could induce us to suspect that 
they were borrowed from one another, represent the state of Paul's 
mind, with respect to the event of the journey, in terms of substan- 
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tial agreement. They both express his sense of danger in the ap- 
proaching visit to Jerusalem ; they both express the doubt which 
dwelt upon his thoughts concerning what might there befall him.^^ 

V. 24. ov^€p6s Xoyov irotov/iai, I make account of nothings i. e. 
which I may be called to suffer. On the contrary, as he says in 
2 Cor. 12, 10: "I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in 
necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake.'' — w 
rfXci^oi TOW dpofiovftou^ that (telic) I may finish my course. That 
he should shrink from no danger, that he should be willing to offer 
up his life for the sake of the gospel, he regarded as due to his office, 
as essential to his character as an approved minister of Christ. This 
is the only place in the New Testament where a>s occurs with the in- 
finitive, except in the phrase w tnog tlirtuf (Heb. 7, 9). W. § 45. 3. 
— Some critics (Lachm., Mey., Tschdf.) omit /acto xopar after ^pofuim 
fiov. It is wanting in several important authorities. — dutfrnprvpacr^ 
. .. .rov Btov defines in what the buutovia consisted ; the infinitive may 
depend on the verbal idea involved in that noun (De Wet.) : {com" 
manding or requiring) thai I should testify fully ^^ etc. ; or it may 
follow as epexegetical. See W. § 45. 8. c. — In the sublime lan- 
guage of this verse we hear distinctly the voice of the man who, 
on approaching the end of his career, could say : '^ I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight ; I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day " 
(2 Tim. 4, 6 - 8). Compare also Phil. 2, 17. 

y. 25. Koi vv¥ resumes the thought in v. 22. — otba expresses, 
not an apprehension or a presentiment, but a conviction. — &n 
ovKcri, ic. T. X. If Paul's Roman captivity closed with his death, he 
certainly never saw the Ephesian elders after this interview. 
" Nor, if we suppose him to have been liberated, can any contra- 
dictory result be urged on that ground, since the traditions of the 
fathers decide nothing in regard to the journeys of the apostle be- 
tween his supposed liberation and his second captivity." (Mey.) 
It has been proposed to emphasize ircarr^s, as if some of them at 
least might hope to renew their intercourse with him ; but that 
qualification is inconsistent with v. 37, 38. — iv oh biTjXBov^ among 
whom I went about^ intimates a wider circuit of labor than that fur- 
nished by a single city. The apostle either addressed those who 
had come from different churches in the region (see on v. 17), or 
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at this point of the discourse he recognized the Ephesian elders as 
the representatives of these churches. Some understand ^irjkOov to 
describe Paul's labors in various parts of Ephesus, or the visits 
which he made to the houses of the presbyters. 

V. 26. dio, therefore ; since it was proper for him to close his 
ministry with such a testimony. — ^i Ka$apos^ x. r. X. See on 18, 6. 
In this clause tlfu may have been displaced from the text (Grsb., 
Lachm., Mey.). 

V. 27. ov y^, K, r. X., I have not shrunk back tJiat I should not 
detlare unto you. Compare on v. 20. — t^v /3ovX^v roO O^w^ the 
plan of God as to the way of saving men, unfolded in the gospel. 

V. 28. irpwnx^f oSvy k. t. X., Take heed^ therefore^ (since in fu- 
ture the responsibility will rest on you,) unto yourselves (that ye be 
faithful), and unto all the fiock (that they be kept from error). 
Here Paul speaks just as he writes in 1 Tim. 4, 16. — cv f , in 
vfhichy since the bishops made part of the flock, while they had the 
direction of it. — to irpevfui HBero may refer to their having been 
chosen under the direction of the Spirit (13, 2 ; 14, 23), or to their 
having been qualified for their ofRce by the Spirit (1 Cor. 12, 8), 
— iroifiatyeiv includes the idea not only of instruction, but of govern- 
ment and of supervision in general ; comp. 1 Pet. 5, 2. See the 
Note on 14, 23. — r^y cMcXi^o^toy rov xvptov, or ^eov. The reading 
here is disputed. The external testimony preponderates in favor of 
Kvpiov, and most of the recent critics accept that as the original 
word. Some, as Bengel, Knapp, Rinck, Scholz, decide for $tov. 
The internal argument is claimed on both sides. It is said that 
Swav agrees best with the usage of Paul, since in his Epistles cicicXi;- 
ala rov Btov occurs eleven times, tiufXriarla rov Xpurrov once, but never 
ewcXi/o-^a rov Kvplov, It is replied to this, that the uncommon expres- 
sion is more likely to have been exchanged for the ordinary one than 
the reverse.* A few manuscripts contain ^coO km Kvplov^ and a few 
Kvpiov Koi Stciv. — fjv TTfpitTroiTiaraTOy tohich Ike (has redeemed and thus) 
obtained for himself (as a possession) ; comp. hta Xvrp^itnjTai ^ftas 
inro irdarjs apofiias^ Koi KaOapiaji iavr^ \aov ntpiouariov (Tit. 2, 14) ; and 
Xaibs €ls ir€piirolfiai¥ (1 Pet. 2, 9). — dm rov Idiov aifuavs represents the 
atonement as consisting preeminently in the sacrifice and death of 

* For a view of the teetimoniee in the case, see Davidson's Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism, p. 175 sq. He adopts rov Kvpiov as the probable 
reading. 

37 
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Christ See Matt 20, 28 ; Rom. 8, 24 ; Eph. 1, 7 ; 1 Tim. 2, 6 ; 
Heb. 9, 12; 13, 12, etc. 

V. 29. ToOro gives prominence to the following clause ; comp. 
9, 21. W. ^ 23. 4. — W<rcXev(roirra< is said of those who should 
come to them from other places. — /md^ rrfv S^iilv pw, not after 
my decease (De Wet), but my departure, fttrii Ti)y Sm$ip (Ion. for 
cf^i^iv) rifv tig Bfj^ occurs in Herod. 9. 17. — Xvkoc Paptigy violent j 
rapacious, wolves^ which represent here, not persecutors, but false 
teachers ; see v. 30. These men would be as far from correspond- 
ing to their professed character as guardians of the flock, as fierce 
wolves are unlike the faithful shepherd. 

V. 30. €$ vii&v avrov, from you yourselves^ i. e. from their own 
community ; not necessarily from the number of those present. — 
That the danger which Paul announced was realized, we learn 
from the Epistles to Timothy (see especially 2 Tim. 2, 17) and 
from Rev. 2, 2. The latter passage shows that some of these false 
teachers, in order to strengthen their influence, laid claim to die 
authority of apostles. 

V. 31. dto yprjyof}tiT€^ Therefore watch; since their vigilance 
should be equal to the dangers which threatened them. — fu^/un 
vtwvrts, K, T. X. How they should watch^ with what constancy and 
solicitude, they had been taught by his own example. — rpur'uw 
may be a proximate expression, but must come nearer to three 
years than two. See tlie Note on 19, 10. In Rev. 2, 2. 3, we 
have an interesting proof that the apostle^s admonition was not in 
vain. '^ Thou hast tried them," it is said of the church at Ephesus, 
*' who say that they are apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars ; . . . . and for my name^s sake hast labored and hast not 
fainted." 

V. 32. ahAf^ioi fails in so many copies as to l>e doubtful. — t^ 
Xoy^ trjs x^piroff avroO. He commends^ or commits^ them to this 
word^ i. e., in this connection, to its power as the instrumentality 
which God employs for the religious confirmation and security of 
his people. — r^ bwaptv^ it is best to refer to Bt^ as the principal 
word (Calv., Bng., Mey., De Wet). Some connect it with Xoyy 
(Hnr., Kuin.). — ewotitodo/i^o-ai, to build up further^ has better sup- 
port than tHKodofirjaai. ^'This term reminds us of Eph. 2, 20, and 
can be taken only in the sense of that passage. Remarkable, also, 
is the expression Kkripovofiia tw rois ^taa-fuvoig irwruf. Here irdimg 
gives prominence to the idea of a great company of the holy, and 
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reminds us again of Eph. 3, 18. The expression, ^ an inheritance 
among the sanctified,^ i. e. participation in the spiritual blessings 
which exist among them, is likewise peculiarly Pauline, and occurs 
further only in the words of Paul in 26, 18 and in Eph. 1, 18." 
(Thol.) 

Y. 33. He warns them here against covetousness. — luaruriiovy 
raimeiU. The wealth of the Orientals consisted in part of costly 
garments ; they trafficked in them or kept them in store for future 
use. See Ez. 2, 69; Neh. 7, 70; Job 27, 16; 2 Kings 5, 26. 
This fact accounts for the allusion to the destructive power of the 
moth, as well as rust, in Matt. 6, 19 and James 5, 2. 

V. 34. Ka\ Toiff oZa-i fi€T tfjLov is an instance of varied construc- 
tion : and to (the wants of) those with me, W. § 64. III. 1. — al 
xcificff a^ou, these handSy which we may suppose him to have held 
up to view as he spoke, and which may have been marked with 
traces of the toil to which they were inured. See the Note on 
17, 10 and 18, 3. — This allusion to the apostle's habit of manual 
labor while he was at Ephesus accords remarkably with 1 Cor. 
4, 1 1. 12. Luke has said nothing of it in his narrative of Paul's 
residence in that city (19, 1 sq.). But m the above-named passage 
of the Epistle, which Paul wrote just before his departure from 
Ephesus, we find him saying : '^ Unto this present hour .... we 
labor, working with our own hands." Nothing could be more un- 
designed than this agreement. ^^ It is manifest that, if the history 
in this passage had been taken from the Epistle, this circumstance, 
if it appeared at all, would have appeared in its place^ that is, in 
the direct account of Paul's transactions at Ephesus. The corre- 
spondence would not have been effected, as it is, by a kind of re- 
flected stroke, that is, by a reference in a subsequent speech to 
what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is it likely, on the other 
hand, that a circumstance which is not extant in the history of Paul 
at Ephesus, should have been made the subject of a fictitious allu- 
sion, in an Epistle purporting to be written by him from that place ; 
not to mention that the allusion itself, especially in time, is too 
oblique and general to answer any purpose of forgery whatever." 
Paley. 

v. 35. irayra, not all things as the object of vind€i(a (Eng. 
vers.), but adverbial, in all toays^ i. e. by doctrine and by example ; 
comp. 1 Cor. 10, 33 ; Eph. 4, 15. — otrno Kajrimvrasy so laboring^ 
viz. as I have done. — • del avrtXaiifiajftir&ai nov iurB^vavmanf^ that you 
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ought to assist the toeak^ feeble, i. e. the poor, whom this mode of 
designation contrasts with the rich, who are strong, powerful. 
(Chrys., Kuin., Olsh., De Wet, Rob.). The examples in Wet- 
stein sanction this meaning of ^$€votnfT»tf, See also Rob. Lex. s. ▼. 
But the stricter sense of the word (4, 9 ; 5, 15 ; Matt. 25, 39, etc.) 
is entirely appropriate : the weak^ i. e. those unable in consequence 
of physical infirmity to labor for their own support The apostle 
would enforce here the duty of industry and self-denial, in order to 
procure the means of relieving those who are disabled by any cause 
from taking care of themselves. He holds up to them his own ex- 
ample, his diligence in labor, as worthy of their imitation. Com- 
pare 2 Thess. 3, 7 sq. 

But some critics find the idea to be a different one from the 
foregoing. They understand darBevownov of the weak in their re- 
ligious faith or principles. The apostle^s object was to exhort the 
elders to maintain themselves by their own labor, out of regard to 
those who would not appreciate their claim to support, who would 
take offence at the appearance of any thing like a mercenary spirit 
in their teachers. So Calvin, Bengel, Neander, Meyer, Tholuck, 
and others. It is alleged that this interpretation is necessary, in or- 
der to make the cases parallel ; that, as Paul labored for his own 
support, so the object of their labor must be the same. But ovr» 
Kovwvras does not require that sort of correspondence ; instead of 
the motive, it may refer equally well to the manner of his labor, 
i. e. to his assiduity in it, which he would have them imitate, though 
the end proposed was different. It is not easy to obviate the objec- 
tions to this view ; first, that aprikaftpaif€ar$ai is inapposite, with that 
meaning ; secondly, that some word or the context should define 
d<rB€vovvT»v^ qualified by if niaru in Rom. 14, 1 sq., and in effect by 
tJ <rvFetd^(r« in 1 Cor. 8, 9 (compared with v. 7) ; and, thirdly, that 
it destroys the opposition between the giving of personal favors and 
the reception of them, as contemplated in the words of Christ. The 
use of Tww atrOfy^v in 1 Thess. 5, 14 weakens the second objection ; 
but in reply to the third, those who defend this explanation are obliged 
to say, that, though Xafjfidytuf refers to the body, dtdoyai must be un- 
derstood of spiritual gif\s or labors for the soul. It may be added, 
that Paul, although he waived his own right to a maintenance from 
those to whom he preached, was remarkable for the decision with 
which he asserted that right in behalf of others ; comp. Rom. 
15, 27 ; 1 Cor. 9, 13. 14 ; Gal. 6, 6 ; 1 Tim. 5, 17. 18. See also 
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Luke 10, 7. — on avroff, tJiat he himself. Our English translation 
overlooks the emphasis. — fjtoKopioy .... Xa/i/Sai^iv. The Evangelists 
have not recorded this saying of Christ. It comes down to us here 
as an interesting specimen of the many such words that fell from 
his lips and were treasured up in the memory of the first disciples, 
but which no similar intervention has rescued from oblivion. It 
will be noticed that Paul alludes to the remark as familiar to his 
hearers. — The best authorities read iwXXov dtdovai instead of the 
inverse order. 

V. 36-38. Paul prays with the Elders^ and reemharks. 

V. 36. et\s tA y6v(na, hamng kneeled (7, 60 ; 9, 40). This 
was the attitude in prayer which prevailed among the early Chris- 
tians, except on the Sabbath and during the seven weeks before 
Pentecost, when they generally stood. They regarded the latter 
posture as the more appropriate one for the expression of gratitude, 
and adopted it, therefore, on joyful occasions. 

V. 37. The scene here is a touching one ; the simplicity of 
Luke's description heightens the effect of it. — jcal iirivfo-ovrfs .... 
navXov, and having fallen upon the neck of Paul, In the same 
manner Josegh manifested his strong affection for Benjamin his 
brother (Gen. 45, 14), and for Jacob his father (Gen. 46,29), after 
their long separation from each other. It was in accordance with 
Oriental manners. — jtarc^tXovv, kissed tenderly. The preposition 
strengthens the verb ; comp. Matt. 26, 49. 

V. 38. f ctpijjcci, which he had spoken (pluperf.); dative by 
attraction. W. § 24. 1. — crri is declarative. — Bt&ptiv = Btaofiai 
(Tittm. de Syn. p. 120), behold^ contemplate ; stronger than S^jr€(r6€ 
(v. 25). It suggests the idea of the interest and affection with 
which they looked upon that countenance for the last time. — 
npofTTtfiirowt They sent forward^ conducted ; see the Note on 
15,3. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

V. 1-6. They continue the Voyage to Tyre. 

v. 1. «f dr iyiwro^ k. t. X., When now U came to pose thai toe 
put to sea. The coDStruction is like that in v. 5. — atnawcurSivrw 
iir' aurmv^ having departed from them (De Wet., Rob.) ; not, af^r 
many of the older critics, having torn ourselves from them^ which 
would be inappropriate in Luke 22, 41. Some contend still for the 
stronger sense (Kuin., Mey.). — wvSvdpofiriarayng shows that the wind 
was in their favor; see on 16, 11. — K£ is for the more regular 
Kmv ; see on 'AvoXXdb in 19, 1. Cos^ or Coy was a small island on 
the Carian coast, situated between the promontories on which stood 
Cnidus and Halicamassus. Its present name is Stanchio^ which has 
arisen from a slurred pronunciation of is rov K«»y, like Stambul from 
h r6p irAiv. — Rhodes was at the entrance of the iEgean, on the 
coast of Caria. Its capital bore the same name, and was famous 
for the colossus which stood across its harbor. The statue was 
prostrate at this time, having been overthrown by an earthquake. — 
Patara was a coast-town of Lycia, at some distance^ from the left 
bank of the Xanthus.* It was best known for its celebrated oracle 
of Apollo, which, in the height of its authority, had almost rivalled 
that of Delphos. How near to it in the person of these wayfaring 
men was now brought the power which was to subvert that great 
delusion of heathenism I How soon ai^er this could it be said, in 
the words of Milton's Hymn on the Nativity of Christ : 

** The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Rum through the arched roof in words deceiving. 

* ** Here are still seen the triple arch which formed the gate of the city, 
the baths, and the theatre. The latter is scooped out of the side of a hill, 
and is remarkable for the completeness of the proscenium and the steepness 
and narrowness of its marble seats. Above it is the singular pit, excavated 
on the summit of the same hill, with its central square column, conjectured, 
with probability, by Captain Beaufort, to have been the seat of the oracle 
of Apollo Patareus. — Now its port is an inland marsh, generating poison- 
ous malaria, and the mariner sailing along the coast would never guess that 
the sand-hills before him blocked up the harbor into which St. Paul sailed 
of old." — Travels in Lycia by Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 31. 
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Apollo fVom hiB shrine 

Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.** 

V. 2. The party take now another vessel. We are not informed 
of the reason for this measure. The vessel which had brought 
them thus far may have been adapted only to sailing along the 
shore, or they may have engaged the use of it (see on 20, 16) only 
until they should find an opportunity like the present. — dumtpav^ 
crossing over just as they arrived. This particularity is as graphic 
" as if taken from a journal written during the voyage." The 
present participle denotes often an appointed or approaching act ; 
comp. V. 8 ; 27, 6. W. § 46. 5. c. 

V. 3. ilwi^aycvres dc 1:71^ Kv9r/H)ir, And having had a view of Cy- 
prus^ lit. having had it brought up to sightj made visible to us 
above the horizon. The language is that of an eyewitness, and of 
one familiar with the phraseology of seamen, who are accustomed to 
speak of raising the land when they approach it The opposite ex- 
pression is dwoKpvrmuf yijv ; see Kriig. on Thucyd. 5. 65 ; Stallb. on 
Prot. 338. A. The corresponding Latin words, says Mr. Humphry, 
are aperire and ahscondere (Virg. ^n. 3. 275, 291). Some ren- 
der, being shown Cyprus^ having it pointed out to us in the distance 
(Rob.). This verb, which in the active governs a dative and accu- 
sative, retains the latter in the passive. W. ^ 40. 1 ; K. ^ 281. 3. 
— KarakiirovTts aMjy^ having left it behind, — ev<iiwfiopy on the left^ 
is an adjective, not an adverb. K. § 264. 3. a. They passed, 
therefore, to the south of the island. They^ must have had a fair 
wind to enable them to take that course. — cirXcoficy fU lvpia» refers 
to the voyage to Tyre ; for in the Roman age Syria included Phoe- 
nicia (Win.), of which Tyre was the commercial emporium. For 
its present state, see Rob. Bibl. Res. 111. p. 392 sq. — cjccurc y^p, 
K. r. X., is best taken as brachylogical : for having come thither 
the ship was unlading (i. e. about to unlade) the cargo. This use 
of the participle coincides essentially with that in v. 2 ; see further 
Matt 26, 28 ; Luke 22, 19. Some understand Utm of the con- 
veyance of the freight from the ship to the town ; for thither (aAer 
the arrival) was the ship unlading the cargo (Mey., De Wet). 
The writer would not be likely to specify so minute a circumstance. 
cjccTo-e is not to be confounded with cmZ. The clause assigns the 
reason (yap) for their stopping at this port 
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Y. 4. Koi mvpoms robs fuxBrirds^ and having sought out the dis- 
ciples who resided there. The English version overlooks both the 
preposition and the article. The gospel had been preached here at 
an early period ; see on 11, 19. The Saviour had performed some 
of his miracles in the vicinity of T3rre and Sidon ; see Matt 15, 
21 ; Mark 7, 24. — €irtfuipafi€P, See on 10, 48. — tffupas hrrd may 
be indefinite, as was remarked on 20, 6. They were obliged ap- 
parently to regulate their journey by the convenience of the ship in 
which they had taken passage. We cannot doubt that they occu- 
pied the time spent here in making known the word, and in con- 
sulting for the welfare of the Tyrian church. — ocnycr . . . . cip 
'IcpoviroX^/i, who said to Paul through the Spirit that he should not 
go up unto Jerusalem^ i. e. if he had any ^regard to his own safety 
or personal welfare, or to their affectionate solicitude on his ac- 
count ; comp. irapcjcoXoOficy, x. r. X., in v. 12. They were informed 
by the Spirit that bonds and afflictions awaited the apostle at Jeru- 
salem ; but it was not revealed to them as the will of God that he 
should desist from his purpose to proceed thither. 

V. 5. 8t€ ,.,. i^apfriaai. See the first clause in v. 1. — to* 
^fupasy the days named in v. 4. — irpomfiwoi^rmfy as in 20, 36. 

V. 7 - 16. From Tyre they proceed to Ptolemais^ and thence to 
Ccesarea and Jerusalem, 

y. 7. ^fuiis . . . . eiff nroXe/Muda, Now toe, having (thereby) com- 
pleted the voyage^ came down from Tyre to Ptolemais, Their ar- 
rival at the latter place terminated the sea part of their journey. 
This city was the ancient Accho (Judg. 1. 31), still called Acco by 
the Arabians, and Acre or St. Jean d'Acre by Europeans. " It 
is on the Mediterranean Sea, at the north angle of a bay which is 
named from it, and which extends in a semicircle of three leagues, 
as far as the point of Mount Carmel," — rovg dd*\<f)ous, the brethren 
who were there ; see on v. 4. 

V. 8. They now travelled by land. — The received ol irept riir 
Uavkov after cfcX^omrcr is untenable. A church reading began here, 
and a more definite subject than ijfitis was needed to suggest the 
connection. The gloss has passed into our English translation. — 
wis Kaurap€tay. This is the third time that Paul has been at CcBsarea. 
He was there on his journey from Jerusalem to Tarsus (9, 30), and 
again on his return to Antioch from his second missionary progress 
(18, 22). — «iXi9nrov. See on 8, 40. — tw tvayywktarw. This 
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title appears to have been given to those who had no stated pas- 
toral charge, but travelled from place to place and preached as 
they had opportunity. See Eph. ^,11; 2 Tim. 4, 5. — Sm-os U 
r&v hrrd recalls Philip to the reader as already known to him in 
another capacity ; see 6, 5. 

V. 10. ^iupa9 frXcWff, many days (comp. 13,31 ; 27, 20), taken 
here in a comparative sense. The apostle was now in the vicinity 
of JerUtolem, and, having travelled rapidly since he left Miletus, 
he had no occasion to hasten his journey ; comp. 20, 16. — "Ayafios 
has been mentioned in 11, 28. He cannot be a different person ; 
for the name, office (frpo^ifn/r), and residence (ano rrjs *Iov^alas) are 
the same in both instances. 

V. 11. d^o-aff . . . . irodcw. The prophet performed the act on 
himself, not on Paul. The pronoun should be avncn), not avrov. 
Many of the best manuscripts read iavrw. — ovrm .... 'lovdaTot. 
The Romans put the apostle in chains, but they did it at the instiga- 
tion of the Jews. — Agabus, like the ancient prophets, accompanied 
his prediction with a symbolic act, which served to place the event 
foretold more vividly before them ; the scene, being thus acted out 
before their eyes, was rendered present, real, beyond what any mere 
verbal declaration could possibly have made it 

" Segnius irritant aDimos demissa per aurem, 
Quam qu8B aunt ocalis subjecta fidelibus, et qua3 
Ipie flibi tradit spectator." 

Examples similar to this are frequent in the Old Testament ; see 
1 Kings 22, 11 ; Is. 20, 1 sq. ; Jer. 13, 1 sq. ; Ezek. 4, 1 sq., etc. 

V. 12. i}/i«ff, we, viz. the writer, Trophimus, Aristarchus (see 
on 20,4), and possibly others. — ol fm-Airioi restricts itself to the 
Christians of the place. 

V. 13. Ti fToicirc is the language of remonstance : Wh{tt are 
you doing that ye toeep^ etc. The same mode of expression oc- 
curs in Mark 11, 5. — cy© yAp, k, r. X. Their opposition was not 
only painful to him {frvvOpvTrroms fiov t^v tcaptiav), but was use- 
less ; for (yap) he was not to be shaken in his purpose (De Wet.) ; 
or, which agrees better with irolfuos ?x®» t^®^' distress was unneces- 
sary ; for he deemed it a privilege, not a hardship, to suffer in the 
cause of Christ ; con^p. 5, 41. 

V. 15. hrurKcvao'dfievoi is to be preferred here to airoarKevao'dfie' 
vol : having packed up our haggage^ made ready for the journey. 
Those who adopt the other word generally suppose it to mean, 
38 
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having packed away awr haggage, t. e. at Cssarea, where they 
left it, or at least the superfluous part of it (Olsh.). But if it was 
their sea-luggage and unnecessary for the rest of the way, why did 
they not leave it at Ptolemais, where they ended the voyage? 
Some insist that, if we retain ofrotrK^vaaafuvoi, we are to explain it 
thus : having packed away (removed) our baggage, i. e. from the 
place where it was stored, in order to carry it with them (De Wet, 
Mey.). With this interpretation the two words yield ultimately the 
same meaning. vapaa-Krwuraiunm and asroro^dfiewM are explanatory 
variations. — ^^ The authorized English version,^^ says Mr. Hum- 
phry, '-*' uses the word ^ carriage ^ in the unusual sense of *• things 
carried,* haggage, as in Judges 18, 21 and 1 Sam. 17, 22. Cran- 
mer has * took up our burdens,' and the Geneva version ^ trussed 
up our fardels.' " 

Y. 16. ovFJX^, sc. rwks, which governs fta$tfT&w ; comp. John 
16, 17. W. ^ 66. 4. — SyoPTts .... Mrao-ttw Stands by attraction 
for Sytnmt wapa Mvaawa vap f ^evttrB&iuvy Winging us to Mnason 
with whom we should lodge (Olsh., Mey., De Wet.). His relation 
to them as their host was more important to them than his name, 
and presents itself first, therefore, in the order of statement. Mra- 
(Tow could depend possibly on ^ircs, bringing us to Mnason 
( W. ^ 31. 2), which affords the same sense ; but the construction is 
hard. Some render bringing Mnason, i. e. with them from Caesa- 
rea ; which attributes to them an improbable act, while it leaves the 
dative equally irregular. — ^x^9 f-^^n^ = H^^'^^VW ^ ^X^^^ "^ 
ancient (not an aged) disciph, i. e. who had long been such. He 
may have been converted on the day of Pentecost (comp. ev dpxs 
in 11, 15), or have been a personal follower of Christ. 

V. 17-26. Paul assumes a Vow, to conciliate the Jewish 
Believers, 

V. 17. The apostle arrives now at Jerusalem for the ffth time 
since he left it on his persecuting errand to Damascus. It is the 
last recorded visit that he ever made to the Jewish capital. His 
present return could not have taken place later than the spring of 
A. D. 59 ; since we must reserve two years for his imprisonment at 
Caesarea (24, 27), and two for his imprisonment at Rome, before we 
come to A. D. 64.* If we fix upon this limitation on that side, we 

* See Introduction, ^ 6. 5. 
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have then four years as the term of the apostle^s third missionary 
excursion, which we may distribute as follows. He left Antioch 
about the beginning of A. D. 55 (see on 18, 23), and reached Ephe- 
sus in the spring of that year. Here he spent about three years 
(20, 81), and proceeded to Macedonia in the spring of 58 (see 
on 20, 1). He was occupied here and in other parts of Northern 
Greece during the summer and autumn of that year (see on 20, 2), 
and arrived at Corinth early in the following winter. Having spent 
the next three months in that city (20, 8), he returned to Mace- 
donia and embarked for Syria in the spring of A. D. 59.* He 
celebrated the Pentecostal feast for that year at Jerusalem. 

V. 18. rj inuvoTj, i. e. the day after their arrival. — 'loKotpop. 
This is James the Younger, who presided over the church at Jeru- 
salem ; comp. 12, 17. As no one of the other apostles is men- 
tioned in this part of the narrative, *it is probable that they were 
either not living or were laboring in foreign lands. 

V. 19. d<nr<ur6fi€vos avrovs. He had performed the same act of 
courtesy on his preceding visit to them; see 18, 22. — di^ rfjf 
dtoKovias avroO, through his ministry in the course of his recent 
journey. 

V. 20. frdcrac fivpwlbts Stands for a large but indefinite number : 
what multitudes. Compare 1 Cor. 4, 15 and 14, 19. — C^Xwal rov 
wJ/iow, zealots for the law; an objective or causative genitive (comp. 
Gal. 1, 14). K. § 265. 2. b. 

V. 21. oTi dtrwrrcuriap dftdaoncccr, k, r. X., that thou dost teach 
apostasy from Moses^ etc. Neander presents the following just 
view of the transaction related here. "This accusation against 
Paul was certainly false in the form in which it was alleged ; for 
he opposed the external observance of Judaism only so far as the 
justification and sanctification of men were made to depend upon 

* If we suppose two years and six or nine months to exhaust rpteriav 
in 20, 31, our scheme of chronology would allow us to assign Paul's re- 
turn to Jerusalem to the spring of the preceding year, viz. that of A. D. 
58. The apostle may have left Antioch on his third tour sufficiently early 
in 54 (see on 18, 22) to have spent several months at Ephesus before 
Pentecost in A. D. 55 ; and he could then have completed the two remain- 
ing years of his residence in that city, at Pentecost in A. D. 57 (see on 
20, 1). The advantage of this computation would be, that it frees us from 
the necessity of crowding the two years of the apostle's Roman captivity so 
near to the year 64. See the Chronological Outline, at the top of p. 19. 
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it It was his principle, that no one should abandon the national 
and civil relations in which he stood at the time of his conversion^ 
except for important reasons ; and in accordance with this principle 
he allowed the Jews to adhere to their peculiarities, among which 
was the observance of the Mosaic law (1 Cor. 7, 18). But it could 
not fail to happen that those who entered into PauPs ideas of the 
relations of the law to the gospel, and were thus freed from their 
scrupulous regard for the former, would be led into a freer line 
of conduct in this respect, and individuals might carry this dis- 
position further than Paul desired. It may be that such instances 
gave occasion to the chai^ that he persuaded the Jewish Chris- 
tians to release themselves from the law: It is indeed true, that, 
when it was once admitted that circumcision avails nothing as a 
means of obtaining an interest in the kingdom of Grod, this rite 
must, sooner or later, fall away of itself. But Paul would not hasten 
this result by any arbitrary or violent act ; he would leave it to be 
the work of time, and would have no one break away capriciously 
from the relations in which he has been called to be a Christian. 
Hence, without deviating from the principles of strict sincerity, he 
could repel that accusation of the Jewish zealots. He was far from 
entertaining the hatred against Judaism, and the ancient theocratic 
nation, with which his violent opponents charged him. In conform- 
ity with the principle avowed in his Epistles, viz. that he became a 
Jew to the Jews, as he became a heathen to the heathen and weak 
to those who were weak, he declared himself ready to do what 
James proposed to him, in order to refute that accusation. He 
consented to refute it by taking part in the Jewish worship in a 
mode which was highly esteemed by pious Jews." 

V. 22. Ti oiv iari; WhaJL^ therefore^ is ill viz. which the occa- 
sion requires; comp. 1 Cor. 14, 15. 16. — irayrtas .... (rvyeA^fcy, 
It is entirely necessary (inevitable) that a multitude (viz. of the 
Jewish Christians) should come together^ i. e. around Paul as he 
appeared in their public assemblies, in the temple and eHewhere, in 
order to watch his conduct and see whether their suspicions of him 
were just. It is not meant that the church would assemble in a 
body for the purpose of consultation (Calv., Grot) ; for with that 
idea we should have had r6 before irXfjBos (comp. 4, 32 ; 15, 12. 
30). Nor does the language intimate that PauPs advisers appre- 
hended any violent outbreak on the part of the Jewish Christians 
(Kuin.) ; the subsequent riot which led to his apprehension originat- 
ed not with them, but with the unbelieving Jews (comp. v. 27). 
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V. 23. The 3ydp€s Tf(rarap€s were certainly Jews, and may be 
supposed from the relation implied in tlah fiyXv to have been also 
Jewish believers. — ev^^y txwrts «^* iavrmv^ having a void upon 
themselves^ which, as appears from every circumstance of the de- 
scription, must have been a Nazarite vow. This vow bound those 
who assumed it to let the hair grow, to abstain from intoxicating 
drink, and in other respects to maintain a life of ascetic rigor 
(Numb. 6, 2 sq.). It was left to their option how long they con- 
tinued such a vow ; though it seems to have been customary among 
the Jews of this period to extend it at least to thirty days (Jos. Bell. 
Jud. 2. 15. 1). " When the time specified in the vow was com- 
pleted, the Nazarite offered a ram of a year old for a burnt-ofFering, 
a sheep of the same age for a sin-offering, a ram for a thank-offer- 
ing, a basket of unleavened cakes, and a libation of wine. His 
hair was shaven off at the gate of the sanctuary, and cast into the 
fire where the thank-offering was burning. He offered as a wave- 
offering to God, the shoulders of the thank-ofiering and two cakes, 
which were both given to the priest." Jahn^s Archseol. § 395. 

V. 24. TovTovs irapaKaP^v, these taking with thyself^ as associates 
in the vow. — ^yv'urBrfri avv ovroiff, purify thyself with them ; enter 
upon the same couiBe of abstinence and religious consecration. — 
Ka\ daircanj<TQif iir ovroif, and spend upon them^ incur expense on their 
account. ^^ As, in some instances, the Nazarites had not sufficient 
property to enable them to meet the whole expense of the offer- 
ings, other persons who possessed more defrayed the expense for 
them, or shared it with them, and in this way were made parties to 
the vow." The Jews looked upon it as an act of special merit to 
assist a Nazarite in this manner. Josephus relates (Antt. 19. 6. 1) 
that Agrippa the First, on his arrival at Jerusalem after having ob- 
tained the sovereignty of Palestine, paid the expense of numerous 
indigent Nazarites who were waiting to be released from their vows. 
He intended it as a thank-offering for his good fortune. — koi -yvcD- 
aroimu miyrcr, and all shall know by this act. ypSart and yywo-ttjoai, 
all may know (£ng. vers.), are grammatical corrections, founded on 
the false view that this clause depends on 2wi. — Koi aMs^ also thy- 
self as well as they. 

V. 25. wtpl de r«v vtfnartvKOTatf iBiwify But (as we are both 
aware) in regard to the Gentiles who have believed^ etc. — ly/AcTt, 
we, i. e. the apostles and Christians at Jerusalem ; for the adoption 
of the decree was properly their act (comp. 15, 22), and not that 
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of Paul and the other delegates from Antioch who submitted to 
them the question which the decree settled (15, 1). The ob- 
ject of the reminiscent remark in this verse was to obviate any 
scruple that Paul might feel, lest the proposed measure should in* 
terfere with the liberty of the Gentile converts. — rl fu) ^uXnrtrtcrAut 
K. r. X. See the Note on 15, 20. 

V. 26. wapdkafitMP refers to his connecting himself with them, as 
in V. 24 ; not to his taking them to the temple. — t^ ^x9pmvj3 ^fiip^j 
i. e. the day af\er his interview with James, and the third since his 
arrival at Jerusalem (v. 18). — vw avmcr belongs to dyn<r^if, not 
to tUrgtt (Mey.) ; comp. v. 24. — duryycXXtfi^ .... ^fryw^/toO, announ' 
eingy viz. to the priests (note th r6 Upotf) the JkJJUmefU (i. e. his in- 
tended observance) of the days of the pwrification^ i. e. probably of 
the remaining days during which the Nazariteship of the four men 
was to continue ; the number of which days was seven (v. 27). 
Stier, De Wette, Meyer,* Robinson, and others, adopt essentially this 
view. The convenience of the priests may have required such a 
notification to enable them to prepare for the concluding ceremony 
at the temple. But itcnXfipwruf has received other explanations. 
Some suppose Paul to have given notice of the actual completion 
of the men's vow (Wiesl.), and others, <^ the period of its comple- 
tion, i. e. the time when it would cease. The second of these 
two opinions is better than the first ; for the first is opposed to c^por 
fit ijyvuriuvw h r^ Up^ in 24, 18. The apostle's arrest (v. 27) was 
subsequcDt to his present appearance in the temple, and at the time 
of the arrest, as we see from the words just quoted, he was still ob- 
serving his part of the vow. — ws o5, k. r. X., depends on the ver- 
bal idea in iteirXripwruf : (he would observe the days) until the offer- 
ing (prescribed in such cases ; see on v. 23) was brought. Some 
connect this clause with tUr^jei cir r^ Ifpov : he u>ent into the temple 
(and staid there) untU the offering was brought. The objection to 
this is (to say nothing of the ellipsis), that the men would be repre- 
sented as absolved from their obligation, while that of Paul still con- 
tinued. — avT&v refers to avdpas. The apostle had no sacrifice to 
bring on his own account. 

* He presentB his opinion more clearly in his Translation of the New 
Testament, than in his Commentary. 
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V. 27 - 30. Paul is seized hy the Jews., and dragged from the 

Temple, 

V. 27. &s ^ tfUKKov^ K, r. X., Now as the seven days were about 
to he completed^ i. e. accordiiig to the view generally entertained, 
the seoen days during which the vow of these Nazarites was still to 
continue after Paul became a party to it (Bng., Kuin., Olsh., De 
WeL). al in this case refers to the days mentioned in v. 26. 
Neander^s idea that the seven days constituted the entire period of 
their vow, and that Paul joined them on one of the last of these 
days, appears to me inconsistent with tva (vpfja-avrai lifv xr^oX^y in 
V. 24. Wieseler reasserts the view of some of the older inter- 
preters : the seven days observed as the feast of Pentecost He 
supposes that sense to suggest itself readily after the statement in 
20, 16, that Paul was hastening to keep thid feast at Jerusalem, 
and that it is required in order to reduce the time between his ar- 
rival there and his subsequent trial at Csesarea to twelve days (24, 
11). But al before hna ^fJpai in this connection recalls most natu- 
rally the riiitfi&v roO dyv(o-/ioO just spoken of; the time in 24, 1 1 may 
be computed in different ways (see the Note there) ; and above all, 
we need more evidence that the Jews observed Pentecost as a heb- 
domadal festival. The law of its institution prescribed but one day, 
though the later Jews, it would seem, added a second (Win.). — 
ol mrh T^ff •Ao-tar 'lovdaiot, the Jews from Asia^ i. e. the province of 
that name where Paul had resided so long (20, 31). Some of them 
may have been from Ephesus, who would recognize Trophimus 
(v. 29) as a fellow-townsman. 

V. 28. iSoiy^ciTf, help^ i. e. to apprehend him, or to wreak ven- 
geance on him. — cri rt fcai, and further also ; comp. 2, 26. It is 
one of Luke^s peculiar phrases. — ^EXKrfvas may be the plural of 
the class or category, because what Paul had done in the case of 
one, he might be said in point of principle to have done for many ; 
or it may have been an exaggeration for the purpose of increasing 
the tumult. — mIs t6 [fpov, into the temple^ i. e. the part of it inter- 
dicted to foreigners. The outer court or inclosure was called the 
court of the Gentiles, and could be entered by them without prof- 
anation. The second court, or that of the Israelites, was sur- 
rounded with marble pillars, on which, as Philo states, was inscribed 
in Latin and Greek : ** On penalty of death let no foreigner go 
farther.'' 
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V. 29. For Trophimus, see on 20, 4. — fty €v6fu(<»^ k. r. X. 
They had seen Trophimus in the city with him, and from that 
rushed to the conclusion that he had brought Greeks into the tem- 
ple. " Zelots ptUantes^'*^ says Bengel, " saepe errant" 

V. 30. cTXicoy .... Upov^ they dragged him out, of the temphj so 
as not to pollute it with blood. They had determined already to 
kill him. Bengel conjectures that they wished to prevent him from 
taking refuge at the altar. But the Mosaic law restricted the right 
of asylum to those who had been guilty of accidental murder ; 
see Ex. 21, 13. 14. — €KktUrBrf<rav al Bvpaij the doors (of the second 
court) were closed^ probably by the Levites, who had the care of the 
temple ; see the Note on 4, 1. They may have feared that the 
crowd would return, or some new disturbance arise. 

V. 31 - 40. The Ropian Commander rescues Paul from the Hands 
of the Jews. 

V. 31. Cttowt^v dc oMp airorrciMu, Now while they were seek' 
ing to kill him ; they were beating him for that purpose (see v. 32). 
But as the onset had been sudden, and they were not furnished with 
weapons, some delay intervened. It was nothing in all human ap- 
pearance but that momentary delay, that saved now the life of the 
apostle. The Roman officer had time to appear and snatch him 
from impending death. — ai«/3i;, #c. r. X., a report went up to the 
ehiliarch of the cohort; see his name in 23, 26. It was but the 
work of a moment to convey to him the information. He had his 
station in the castle of Antonia, which was on a rock or hill at the 
northwest angle of the temple-area. The tower at the southeast 
corner of the castle '' was seventy cubits high, and overlooked the 
whole temple with its courts. The fortress communicated with the 
northern and western porticos of the temple-area, and had flights 
of staira descending into both ; by which the garrison could at any 
time enter the court of the temple and prevent tumults." Bibl. 
Res. I. p. 432. During the festivals it was customary to keep the 
troops in readiness to suppress the riots which were so liable to oc- 
cur at such times (comp. on 10, 37). See Jos. Antt. 20. 5. 3 ; 
Bell. Jud. 5. 5. 8. 

V. 32. €«aTo>Tapxwff, centurions^i each with his proper comple- 
ment of men. The ehiliarch ordered out a force sufficiently large 
to intimidate all opposition. — Karibpofuy iir adrovs^ ran down upon 
them. To that despatch Paul was indebted for his escape ; note 
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also i(avTrJ£, This verb corresponds to atfifirf in v. 31. — ol de Ibov 
T€ff, K. r. X. They knew the consequences too well to run the risk 
of a collision with the Roman troops. See on 19, 24. 

V. 33. bedfjvai dXvo-fo-c bwi^ to he bound with two chains^ i. e. to 
have his arms fastened to two soldiers, one on each side of him. 
The mode was described in the Note on 12, 6. — ris hv c??;, who he 
might he^ since his name and rank were uncertain. — km ri ian 
venoirjK&s^ and what fie has done. The form of the inquiry presup- 
poses that he had committed some crime. W. ^ 42. 4. c. 

V. 34. €ls Tijy iraptfifiokiiv^ into the garrison or barracks ; not 
the castle (Eng. vers.), but the part of it assigned to the soldiers. 

V. 35. €vr\ Tovt dvafiaBfxiwS'i upon the stairs which led up to the 
castle. — awi^Tf^ k. t. X., it happened that he was borne (upon their 
shoulders probably) by the soldiers. ^fiaaraC^ro without avvt^rj 
would have called attention less distinctly to the peril of his situa- 
tion, requiring such a precaution for his safety. 

V. 36. aip€ is imperative present because ^koXov^c* (imperf.) 
represents the cry as a continued one. Compare ipov in John 19, 
15, where the aorist precedes. 

V. 37. 'EXXi^vtcrrl yivcixrKeis ; Dost thou know Greek 7 The ad- 
verb stands in the place of the object (20, 13), and XoXru^ is not to 
be supplied (Kuin.) ; comp. rws Svpiorl hurrofifvws^i Xen. Cyr. 
7. 5. 31, and in Latin Grace nescire (Mey., De Wet.). 

V. 38. ovK Spa^ jc. T. X., Art thou not therefore the Egyptian 7 
i. e. as I supposed, ov indicates an affirmative answer with refer- 
ence to the speaker's former state of mind. W. § 61. 3. The 
commander, on being addressed in Greek, concludes that he is 
mistaken ; for it was notorious (it would seem) that the Egyptian 
was unable to speak that language. He could not have drawn 
that inference solely from his Egyptian origin, for the Greek 
was now spoken more or less in almost every country. — Of this 
Egyptian impostor, Josephus has given two different accounts which 
need to be reconciled with each other, as well as with Luke. In 
his Bell. Jud. 2. 13. 5, he relates that a juggler (7017^), whom he 
also denominates 6 Alyvimov^ having procured for himself the repu- 
tation of a prophet, led a great multitude of about thirty thousand 
men out of the desert to the Mount of Olives, and promised them 
that the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his command ; but 
Felix fell upon them, the Egyptian fled firr oXiyop, with a small 
number, most of his followers were slain or taken prisoners, and 
39 
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the rest of the crowd (t^ Xour^y irX^^) dispersed. In his Antt 
20. 7. 6 (he wrote this work later than his Jewish War), he states 
that this Egyptian came to Jerusalem, that he persuaded the popu- 
lace to go out with him to the Mount of Olives, where he would ex- 
hibit to them the wonder before mentioned ; and then he speaks of 
the attack of Felix, and in that connection says merely that four 
hundred of the Egyptian's people were slain, and two hundred were 
taken captive, without any further addition. "Here now," says 
Tholuck,* " Josephus has in all appearance contradicted himself in 
the most glaring manner ; for in one case the Egyptian brings the 
people from the desert to the Mount of Olives, in the other, from 
Jerusalem ; in the one case the greater part of thirty thousand 
people are slain or taken prisoners ; in the other, the number of 
the slain amounts to only four hundred, that of the prisoners to only 
two hundred. This example serves to illustrate an important rule 
of criticism, so often violated by sceptical writers in relation to the 
Bible ; and that is, that, if the general credibility of an historian be 
acknowledged, we are bound to reconcile an apparent difference by 
interpretation or combination. The application of this principle 
here enables us to view the matter thus. The man had at first a 
band of sicariij and a rabble had also attached themselves to him ; 
these people he leaves behind on the Mount of Olives, and leads 
thither out of Jerusalem an additional crowd, so that the entire 
multitude might amount to about thirty thousand men. As usually 
happens in such cases, curiosity merely had drawn together most 
of them. Only a smaller company belonged to the train of his fol- 
lowers, and among these were the sicarii ; the attack of the Ro- 
mans was directed properly against these, of whom Felix slew 
four hundred, and made two hundred prisoners. With a small num- 
ber, i. e. toith the four thousand of whom Luke speaks^he escaped 
into the desert ; the remaining mass, i. e. t6 n\fj6osy of which the 
first passage of Josephus speaks, dispersed. In this, or in a similar 
way, the Jewish historian may be reconciled with himself, and with 
the writer of the Acts.'' — €« rffv tfprjfiov^ viz. between Egypt and 
Palestine, as he came from that direction. — rous rcrpaiuaxiX/ovs, the 
four thousand. The event was so recent that the precise number 
was still known. The same Felix was procurator of Judea at this 
time ; see 23, 24. — o-ueapiW, assassins^ a Latinism. They received 

* GlaubwQrdigkeit der Eyaogelischeii Geschichte, p. 169. 
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their name from the Roman Hca, a curved dagger adapted by its 
form to be concealed beneath the clothes ; they could use it for 
striking a fatal blow, in a crowd, without being observed. 

V. 39. iycit .... Tapo-cvs, as analyzed by Meyer, contains two 
clauses : / am indeed (fUv) not the Egyptian, but a Jew from Tar^ 
sus> dc below can hardly be antithetic. — KiKiKias depends on 
fnSXcor ; not in apposition with an implied genitive in Tapatvs (Eng. 
vers.). — ovK dai^fjLov^ not unnoted ; on the contrary, says Josephus 
(Antt. 1. 6. 1), the most important city of all Cilicia. Many of 
the coins of Tarsus bear the title of Autonomous and Metropolis. 
See on 9, 30. 

V. 40. navXor ^(TT^f , K. r. X. " What nobler spectacle," ex- 
claims Chrysostom, " than that of Paul at this moment ! There 
he stands bound with two chains, ready to make his defence to the 
people. The Roman commander sits by, to enforce order by his 
presence. An enraged populace look up to him from below. Yet 
in the midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, how 
tranquil ! " — tg 'E/Spot^t dioXcjcr^, i. e. in the Syro-Chaldaic or 
Aramaean, as in John 5,2; 19, 13. See on 6. 1. In that lan- 
guage, if he was not more intelligible to most of them, he could 
at least " speak more directly to the hearts of the people.'* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

V. 1 -21. PauTs Speech on the Stairs of the Castle. 

As we examined Luke's account of Paul's conversion (9, 1 - 18) 
in connection with this address, it will be sufficient for the most part 
to refer the student to the Notes there, so far as the two narra- 
tives coincide. I subjoin Mr. Humphry's introductory paragraph. 
'' Though the subject-matter of this speech has been related before) 
it assumes here a fresh interest from the manner in which it is 
adapted to the occasion and the audience. The apostle is suspect- 
ed of disaffection to the Mosaic law. In order to refute this charge, 
he addresses them in Hebrew ; he dwells on his Jewish education, 
and on his early zeal for the law ; he shows how at his conversion 
he was guided by Ananias, a man devout accordmg to the law, and 
of good report among the Jews at Damascus, and how he subse- 
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quently worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem. So far they listen 
to him ; but he no sooner touches on the promulgation of the gos- 
pel among the heathen (v. 21) than he is interrupted, and his fate 
would probably have been the same as Stephen's, had he not been 
under the protection of the Roman captain.'^ 

V. 1. For odcX^ Koi wmpttj see on 7, 2. Here too the Eng- 
lish version represents Mfxs as a distinct class. — fuw depends not 
on oKovfroTt (comp. 1, 4), but on dmXoyias, 

V. 3. The common rule would place fuv after ytytmnnutns. It 
stands out of its place now and then in the best writers. W. 
§ 65. 5. The opposition lies evidently between PauPs foreign birth 
and his education at Jerusalem. — KikucLas depends not on wSKfi un- 
derstood, but on Tapcr^ under the rule of possession. W. § 30. 2. 
— Critics point this sentence differently. Many of the older com- 
mentators, whom Meyer follows, place the comma after Fa/ioX^X, 
instead of mvr^, so as to bring a participle at the head of the sev- 
eral clauses. This division promotes the rhythm at the expense of 
the sense. The comma should be put undoubtedly after rauni 
(Gnsb., Lachm., De Wet.), irapa rovt ito^f VafuikgfiK is appropriate 
to ircira&dcv/icvof , but not to dvanBpafifUvot ; the latter having respect 
to his physical growth or progress to manhood, the former to his 
professional training. ivartOpamuvoi h rg iroXci ravrji forbids the 
supposition that Paul was an adult when he went to reside at Jeru- 
salem. Compare, also, 26, 4. He must have removed thither 
from Tarsus in his boyhood or early youth. It is surprising that 
Elchhom and Hemsen should maintain, in opposition to such evi- 
dence, that Paul did not enter the school of Gamaliel until the 
thirtieth ydar of his age.* — To he taught at one^s feet was a pro- 
verbial expression among the Jews, founded on the fact that in their 
schools the teachers, whether they stood or sat, occupied a higher 
place than the pupils. — Otov is like the genitive in 21, 20. 

V. 4. Tavn)y njv odov ( 19, 23) Stands concisely for those of this 
way ; comp. 9, 2. — axpi Oavarov should be understood of the re- 
sult, iiot the aim merely (Grot.), of his persecution. The facts 
justify the strongest sense of the expression ; see v. 20 and 26, 10. 

V. 5. &s Kol , . ,, /Aoi, as also the high-priest testifies (= is wit- 
ness) /or me; i. e. the apx^ptv^^i that time (see on 9, 1), who was 

* In regard to the probable age of Paul at that time, see Appendix, 
No. 1. 
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known to be still living. Some construe the verb incorrectly as 
future. ^^np6s rovt adrX^vr = irpos riis avvayayag in 9, 2 ; i. e. unto 
the Jewish rulers of the synagogue whom Paul recognizes as breth- 
ren (as in V. 1), to show that he was not hostile to his country- 
men or alienated from them (21, 28); comp. Rom. 9, 1 sq. — 
iiroptvofirfv^ was journeying; not went (Eng. vers.). — ^cdi^.... 
Svras^ in order to bring also those there^ lit. thither^ because the 
speaker's mind passes from where he is to them. — tva Ttf/MptiB&inv^ 
that they might he punished^ viz. by imprisonment (v. 4 ; 8, 3), by 
stripes (v. 19 ; 26, 11), or by death (v. 4 ; 8, 1). 

V. 6. fycyfTo, K, r. X., But it happened to me as I journeyed (the 
participle as imperfect) that^ etc. — lun woptvofUv^ is not an in- 
stance of the dative absolute, but depends on cycytro ; comp. v. 17. 
W. ^ 31, R. 3. — ircpl fjLtarjfifipiav. S^e on 9, 3. That he should 
have had such a vision (^r iKopdv) at such an hour made it the 
more impossible that he should be deceived. — For ircpt in irrpia- 
oTpdylrai repeated before r/i«, see on 3, 2. 

V. 7. hrttray which is changed in some copies to hrttrov^ is an 
Alexandrian form ; comp. Gal. 5, 4. W. § 13. 1, a. Transcribers 
have probably altered this termination to the second aorist in some 
other passages, as John 6, 10 ; Heb. 3, 17 ; Rev. 7, 11. For hnaa 
in the classics, see K. ^ 154, R. 2 ; B. ^ 114. 

V. 9. ol <rvv ifioi Btrrts = ol axnfodevoims alrr^ in 9, 7 (comp. 26, 
14). So those might be described who were travelling with Saul 
accidentally ; but the common view is more correct, that they are 
the men who accompanied him as his assistants. He would need 
the aid of others to enable him to convey his prisoners in safety to 
Jerusalem (v. 5). — n^y bi if>wnip ovk fxovcray, hut the voice of him 
who spoke to me they understood not. For this translation, see the 
remarks on 9, 7. 

V. 11. m ^ oCk rvf/SXcfroy, As now I SOW not^ i. e. any thing ; 
here only without an object. — oir6 rrjs ^(rj^ t6v <Ixot6£ iMivov^from 
the glory J splendor, of that lights which was '^ above the brightness 
of the sun '' ; see 26, 13. 

V. 12. €vatfi^£ is the authorized word, not cvkafifff, — KoroiKovtrr^p^ 
sc. h AafMaK^, — imtrrds^ Standing near^ in order to place his hands 
# upon him ; comp. 9, 17. — The recapitulation omits here what is 
related in 9, 10-19. 

V. 13. avaffkfyftov^ see ogain^ receive thy sight (9, 12) ; but avd- 
j9X€^a tU avT6y^ I looked up upon him, Meyer attaches the latter 
sense to the verb m the first clause. 
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V. 14. irpocxripuraro, k. r. X., has appointed (destined, as in 3, 
20) thee to know his toill^ not as to the way of saving men (L e. 
P€v\J¥ in 20, 27), but as to what he was to do and suffer in his 
future sphere of labor ; comp. 9, 15. 16. — Koi tdcly. See the last 
remark on 9, 7. — t6p dcVmor, as in 3, 14 ; 7, 52. 

V. 15. Srt tira * • * • at/Opwrowj for thou shaU he a witness for 
him unto all men. This is the reason why Christ had revealed 
himself to Paul ; comp. Gal. 1, 16. The idea of our English 
^^ martyr '' was not attached to fuaprup or ftaprvs till a later period. 
We see the word in its progress to that signification in v. 20 and 
Bev. 17, 6. Towards the close of the second century it had be- 
come so honorable a title, that the Chnstians at Lyons who had 
been condemned to suiier torture or death, fearful that they might 
waver in the moment of extremity, refused to be called " martjnrs." 
" This name," said they, " properly belongs only to the true and 
faithful Witness, the Prince of Life ; or, at least, only to those 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their constancy to the end. 
We are but poor, humble confessors, L e. 6/MSXayoc." (Euseb. Hist. 
5. 2.) — l>v instead of ^, which the verb requires, arises from the 
suppressed iKtiimv after ftdprvt, 

V. 16. (IwMrTtv stands opposed to fuXXtu^ i. e. without delay; 
see on 9, 18. — panrurtu^ be baptized^ or, with a stricter adherence 
to the form, have thyself baptized (De Wet). One of the uses of 
the middle is to express an act which a person procures another to 
perform for him. This is the only instance in which the verb oc- 
curs in this voice, with reference to christian baptism. — jcal oirAov- 
croi ra( dftaprias oxw, and wash away thy sins. This clause states a 
result of the baptism, in language derived from the nature of that 
ordinance. It answers to €ls &^frt» dfutprt&v in 2, 38, i. e. submit 
to the rite in order to be forgiven. In both passages baptism is 
represented as having this importance or efficacy, because it is the 
sign of the repentance and faith which are the conditions of salva- 
tion. — imKakta-dfjLans t6 Stfofia ovtoO supplies essentially the place 
of €n\ rf ovofiari 'li/crov Xpumv in 2, 38 ; see the Note on that 
clause, nv Kvplou after Svofta has much less support than avrmi. 
The pronoun can refer only to Christ ; comp. on 9, 14. 

V. 17. lyhero governs /mm as in v. 6. — In vpoa-evxofjuivov ftov the ^ 
construction changes to the genitive absolute. On account of this 
intervening clause, fit accompanies yfyco^cu, though eyeycro has the 
same logical subject (see on 15, 23). W. § 45. 2. — On ejcoraaci, 
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see 10, 10. Some, as Schott, Wieseler, and others, would identify 
this " ecstasy " with the vision to which Paul alludes in 2 Cor, 
12, 2 ; they would establish by this coincidence the date of the 
composition of that Epistle. But as the apostle had so many simi- 
lar revelations in the course of his life, and as the character of this 
vision is so unlike that described in 2 Cor. 12, 2, the conjecture 
that they are the same must be pronounced vague and improbable. 

V. 18. iy rax<i accords with Oral. 1, 18. It is there stated that 
on this first visit Paul remained at Jerusalem but fifteen days. In 
that passage of the Epistle the apostle says nothing respecting this 
vision in the temple ; but " omissions are not contradictions, nor is 
silence concerning a fact a denial of it" — tiori .... w*pl cfuw, be- 
cause they (viz. his unconverted countrymen) toill not receive thy 
testimony^ i. e. although he should continue to declare it to them. 
See the Note on 9, 30. 

V. 19. Kor^ tliro¥^ K. r. X. The apostle states the reason here 
why he supposed Jerusalem to be his proper field of labor. His 
history as a converted blasphemer and persecutor was notorious in 
that city ; the testimony of such a man might be expected to have 
more weight among those who had witnessed the change in his 
'Character, than among those to whom his previous life was un- 
known. 

V. 20. fidprvpos cnw, thy iffitness^ not " martyr" (Eng. vers.) ; 
see on v. 15. — xal aWp, tJien (see on 1, 10) / myself. — In re- 
spect to (Twcvdoxoy, see the Note on 8, 1. rj ovatpco-ci avrov the 
critical editions of the text omit, or put in brackets. It is probably 
an addition from 8, 1. 

V. 22-29. Paul pleads his Roman Citixenshipj and escapes the 

Torture, 

V. 22. &xP^ rovTov Tov Xoyov, unto this word^ viz. that God 
would send him to the heathen. — For rov with roiduTop^ see on 
19, 25. — ov yap Ka6rjKtv avrov pjif, for it was not fit he shoidd live ; 
imperfect because he had forfeited life long ago. W. § 42. 2. 
Meyer refers the past tense to the chiliarch's interference : he 
ought not to have rescued the man, but should have lefl him to his 
fate. Some copyists, not perceiving the force of the imperfect, 
wrote KaGfiKov or Ka^xci. 

V. 23. pmrovvTvtv ra IpAria means, not throvoing off their gar- 
ments as a preparation for stoning Paul (Grot, Mey.), for he was 
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now in the custody of the Roman captain ; but throvnng them up, 
tossing them about, as a manifestation and an effect of their incon- 
trollable rage. Their easting dust into the air was an act of the 
same character This mode of demonstrating their feelings was 
suited also to inflame the populace still more, and to impress the 
tribune with the necessity of conceding something to their demands. 
Sir John Chardin, as quoted by Harmer,* says that it is comraon 
for the peasants m Persia, when they have a complaint to lay be- 
fore their governors, to repair to them by hundreds, or a thousand, 
at once ; they place themselves near the gate of the palace, where 
they suppose they are most likely to be seen and heard, and there 
set up a horrid outcry, rend their garments, and throw dust into the 
air, at the same time demanding justice. 

V. 24. cjccXtfucreir, c. r. X. It is not surprising that the chiliarch 
gave this order. He had been unable to follow PauPs address on 
account of his ignorance of the language ; and witnessing now this 
renewed outburst of rage, he concludes that the prisoner must have 
given occasion for it by some flagrant offence, and determines 
therefore to extort a confession from him. — f^ir^i^ .... ovror, di- 
reeting that he should he examined by scourges. The plural refers 
to the blows or lashes of the scourge. It was proposed to torture 
him into an acknowledgment of his supposed crime. — 2ra hnytw^ 
that he might ascertain. — wrms iir€if>»pow ovrf , toere so crying out 
against him ; not cried out (Eng. vers.). 

V. 25. ow lit irpoertufop avrop roU ifiaaip has received two differ- 
ent explanations. Some, as De Wette, Meyer, Robinson, render : 
But as they (sc. the soldiers, see v. 29) stretched him forth for the 
thongSy i. e. for the scourge, which consisted sometimes of two or 
more lashes or cords. They placed the apostle in an upright pos- 
ture, so as to expose him more fully to the blows, or caused him 
to lean forward in order to receive them more effectually. The 
stripes, it will be remembered, were inflicted on the naked back 
(see 16, 22). Others translate, they stretched him forth with 
the thongSy against a block or pillar, L e. bound him to it with 
them, preparatory to his being scourged. The article in this case 
would designate the thongs as those which it was customary 
to use on such occasions. Bottger,f who advocates the view 

• Observationn, Vol. IV. p. 203. 

t Schauplatz der WirkBamkeit des Apostels Faulua, p. 84. 
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last Stated, deduces a strong confirmation of it from v. 29. It 
is said that the chiliarch feared when he ascertained that Paul 
was a Roman citizen, because be had bound him ; but that fear 
could not relate to the command in 21, 33, for he kept Paul in 
chains until the next day (v. 30), and Felix left him still in that 
condition at the expiration of his tenn of office (24, 27). It was 
not contrary to the Roman laws for a magistrate to bind a criminal 
or suspected person for safe-keeping, although be was known to be 
a Roman citizen ; and hence it is difficult to see what can be meant 
by debtK&s in v. 29, unless it be the binding connected with the 
scourging to which the commander had ordered Paul to be subject- 
ed. That was an outrage which was not to come near the person 
of a Roman even after condemnation ; the infliction of it on the 
part of a judge or magistrate exposed him to the severest penalty. 
Several critics (e. g. Kuin., Olsh.) render irpoertipopj delivered, con- 
signed, i. e. to the scourge, which is too vague for so specific a 
term. — irfAg t6v itrT&ra iKarSpTapxoy^ unto the centurion who was 
standing hy^ having charge of the inquisition. It was the custom 
of the Romans to commit the execution of such punishments to that 
class of officers ; comp. Mark 15, 39. — ical axaraK/uToy, and (that 
too) uncondemned, without previous trial ; see on 16, 37. 

V. 26. 6pa^ rendered take heed in the English version, Gries- 
bach and others omit, after decisive authorities. It was added ap- 
parently to give more point to the caution. — 6 yap, k. r, X.,/or this 
man is a Roman, It may excite surprise that the centurion be- 
lieved Paulas word so readily. We have the explanation of this in 
the fact, that a false claim of this nature was easily exposed, and 
liable to be punished with death. (Suet. Claud, c. 25.) It was 
almost an unprecedented thing that any one was so foolhardy as to 
assert the privilege without being entitled to it. 

V. 27. Xcyr /iot, K, r. X. He asks the question, not from any 
doubt of Paul's veracity, but in order to have the report confirmed 
from his own lips, and at the same time to elicit an explanation of 
so unexpected a fact. The inquiry indicates his surprise that a 
man in Paul's situation should possess a privilege which he himself 
had procured at such expense. 

V. 28. iroXXin; Kt<f}aKalovyfor a great sum. It has been inferred 

from this circumstance, and from his name, that Lysias was a 

Greek. It was very common under the emperors to obtain the 

rights of citizenship in this way. Havercamp says in a note on 

40 
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Joscphus (Antt 1. p. 712), that a great many Jews in Asia Minor 
were Roman citizens at this time, who had purchased that rank. 
It did not always require great wealth to procure it. A few years 
earlier than this, in the reign of Claudius, ^ the rights of Roman 
citizenship were sold by Messallina and the freedmen, with shame- 
less indifierence, to any purchaser, and it was currently said that the 
Roman eivUas might be purchased for two cracked drinking-cups.^ 
— yeyitnfriittu^ 8c. 'Fmfuuog^ L e. he had inherited his rights as a Ro- 
man citizen. In what way the family of Paul acquired this dia- 
tiucUon is unknown. Many of the older commentators assert that 
Tarsus enjoyed the full privileges of citizenship, and that Paul pos- 
sessed them as a native of Tarsus. But that opinion (advanced 
still in some recent works) is certunly erroneous. The passages 
in the ancient writers which were supposed to confirm it are 
found to be inconclusive ; they prove that the Romans freed the in- 
habitants of Tarsus from taxation, allowed them to use their own 
laws, and declared their city the metropolis of Cilicia ; but they 
afibrd no proof that the Romans conferred on them the birthright 
of Roman citizenship. Indeed, the opinion to that effect, could it 
be established, so far from supporting Luke's credibility, would 
bring it into question ; for it is difficult to believe that the chiliarch, 
aAer being told that Paul was a citizen of Tarsus (21, 39), would 
have ordered him to be scourged, without any further inquiry as to 
his rank. It only remains, therefore, that PauPs father, or some 
one of his ancestors, must have obtained Roman citizenship in 
some one of the different ways in which foreigners could obtain 
that privilege. It was conferred often as a reward for fidelity to 
the Roman interest, or for distinguished military services ; it could 
be purchased, as was mentioned above; or it could be acquired 
by manumission, which, when executed with certain forms, se- 
cured the full immunities of freedom to the emancipated. In 
which of these modes the family of Paul became free can only 
be conjectured. Some adopt one supposition, some anotlier. 
Nothing is certain beyond the fact that Paul inherited his citi- 
zenship. 

V. 29. oi fiiXXopTts are the soldiers who aided the centurion 
(v. 25). Luke does not mention the command of Lysias, which 
caused them to desist so promptly. — tmyvovs m 'Pwfuuos ccrri, Acm- 
ing ascertained that he is a Roman. ^'Illa vox et imploratio, 
'Civis Romanus sum,' qu® scepe multis, in ultimis terris, opem 
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inter barbaros et salutem tulit," • proved itself effectual, also, in 
this instance. — or* ... . dcScicwr, because he had bound him. Those 
who understand this of his having ordered him to be chained in 
21, 33, must suppose that his present fear was very transient. 
ZXv<rtv in V. 30 shows that Paul was kept in chains during the 
night 

V. 30. Paul is sent for Examination to the Sanhedrim, 

For the use of t6 before the interrogative clause, see on 4, 21. 
— Ti KorrjyopflTM napa r&v *IovdaiQ>i/, why he is accused on the part of 
tJie JewSj not directly or formally, but, in point of fact, by their 
persecution of him, their clamor for his death, irapd is a more ex- 
act preposition for this sense (W. § 51, s. v.) than wro, which has 
taken its place in some manuscripts. Some have joined irap^ t&v 
'lovdalav with yvavai ro dot^KiXcr, as if it could not follow a passive 
verb. — ajro tSv b€<rfiSv after tfXvatv expands the idea, and was add- 
ed to the text probably for that purpose. It is destitute of critical 
support. — KOToyay^v rbv IlavXof , having brought down Paul from 
the castle (see on 21, 31) to their place of session in the temple ; 
comp. on 6, 13. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

V. 1 - 10. PatiPs Speech before the Jewish Council, 

V. 1. iraur]^ ovviMiati ayaSj^ with all good conscience^ or, better, 
consciousness^ i. e. of integrity and sincerity. — ntiroklrtvftai t^ ^e^, 
I have lived unto God^ i. e. for his service and glory ; dative of the 
object (see Rom. 14, 8 ; Oral. 2, 19). The verb refers to his con- 
duct in all respects ; not specially to his political or civil relations. 
Compare a([&s roO cvoyycX/ov jroXirrvta^t in Phil. 1, 27. -— ^x/'^ Tovrrjs 
rrjs vniipas^ i. e. Since he became a Christian. He had no occasion 
to extend the remark beyond that time, though, in a certain sense, 
he could affirm it of his earlier life (see 26, 9). 

V. 2. 6 dpxtfpfvs *Ayai4ag, This Ananias is to be distinguished 
from the Annas, or Ananus, of whom we read in 4, 6 ; Luke 

* Cic. in Verr. Act. 2. 6. 57. 
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3, 2, and John 18, 13. He is unquestionably, says Winer, the son 
of Nebedsus, who obtained the office of high-priest under the 
procurator Tiberius Alexander, in the year A. D. 48, and was the 
immediate successor of Camydus or Camithus (Jos. Antt. 20. 
5. 2). He filled this office also under the procurator Cumanus, but, 
having been implicated in a dispute between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, he was sent by the Syrian propraetor to Rome, in A. D. 
52, in order to defend himself before the Emperor Claudius. The 
subsequent history of Ananias is obscure. He either lost his office 
in consequence of this journey, or, which is more probable (Jos. 
Antt 20. 6. 3), he was acquitted, and continued to officiate as high- 
priest until he was superseded by Ismael, son of Phabi, just before 
the departure of Felix from Judea. In the latter case, says the 
same writer, he was the actual high-priest at the time of the oc- 
currence related here, and is called apxupm on that account, and 
not because he had formeriy held the office, or because he occupied 
it during a vacancy. — rolf vap€€rrm<rtp a^, those who stood near 
to him ; not members of the council, or spectators, but the vinipcntt, 
the servants in attendance ; see on 4, 1. — rvrrriF a^nw to orofui. 
The mouth must be shut that uttered such a declaration. It was 
not to be tolerated that a man who stood arraigned there as an apos- 
tate from the religion of his fathers should assert his innocence. 
This mode of enjoining silence is practised in the East at the pres- 
ent day. *^ As soon as the ambassador came,*' says a traveller in 
Persia, *^ he punished the principal oQendera by causing them to be 
beaten before him ; and those who had spoken their minds too free- 
ly, he smote upon the mouth with a shoe.** He relates another in- 
stance : '^ ^ Call the Ferasches,* exclaimed the king ; * let them 
beat the culprits until they die.* The Ferasches appeared and beat 
them violently ; and when they attempted to say any thing in their 
defence, they were struck on the mouth.** * 

V. 3. Twrcfv .... 6 ^€or, God shall smite thee. The apostle 
does not imprecate vengeance on him, or predict that he would die 
by violence, but declares, in terms corresponding with the nature of 
the outrage, that God would punish him for the act As Ananias 
was killed by an assassin (Jos. Bell. Jud. 2. 17. 9), some have sup- 
posed Paul's language to prefigure such an end. — roixf KcxoMOficPc, 
thou whited too//, i. e. hypocrite, because, as stated in the next 

* Morier*! Second Journey through Persia, pp. 6, 94. 
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clause, he did one thing while he professed another. For the origin 
of the expression, see Matt 23, 27. The Jews painted their sepul- 
chres white, so as not to defile themselves by coming unexpectedly 
in contact with them ; hence they were fair to the eye while they 
were full of inward corruption. Jahn's ArchsBoi. § 207. — jcal o^ 
udOff^ And dost thou sit 7 etc. koI conforms here to its use in ques- 
tions designed to bring out the inconsistency of another^s views or 
conduct Ck>mpare Mark 4, 13; Luke 10, 29. K. ^ 321, R. 1. 
— Kpbwv fu Korii Tov p6fiw States what was true of him in theory, 
irap<m>fAAv what was true in point of fact. 

V. 5. ovK 3^€tp^ I did not know at the moment, i. e. consider 
(Bng., Wetst., Kuin., Olsh.). Compare the use of this verb in Eph. 
6, 8 ; Col. 3, 24. Some understand that Paul did not know^ was 
ignorant, that Ananias was now the high-priest ; a possible igno- 
rance, certainly, since he had been absent from the country so long, 
and the high-priest was changed so frequently at that period. But 
this view is liable to another objection ; it renders the apostle's 
apology for his remark irrelevant, since he must have perceived 
from the presence of Ananias that he was at least one of the rulers 
of the people, and entitled to respect on account of his station. — 
y^ yiypmmu connects itself with an implied thought : Otherwise I 
should not have so spoken ; for it is toritten^ viz. in Ex. 22, 28. 
The passage applies to any civil magistrate, as well as to the high- 
priest. Paul admits that he had been thrown off his guard ; the 
insult had touched him to the quick, and he had spoken rashly. But 
what can surpass the grace with which he recovered his self-pos- 
session, the frankness with which he acknowledged his error ? If 
his conduct in yielding to the momentary impulse was not that of 
Christ himself under a similar provocation (John 18, 22. 23), cer- 
tainly the manner in which he atoned for his fault was Christ-like. 

V. 6. yvoift dc, K. r. X. ^^ In order to secure the voice of the 
majority among his judges, he availed himself of a measure for 
promoting the triumph of the truth which has been oftener em- 
ployed against it, — the divide et impera in a good sense ; in order 
to produce a division in the assembly, he addressed himself to the 
interest for the truth which a great part of his judges acknowl- 
edged, and by which they really approached nearer to him than 
the smaller number of those who denied it He could say with 
truth that he stood there on trial because he had testified of the 
hope of brael, and of the resurrection of the dead ; for he had 
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preached Jesus as the one through whom this hope was to he ful- 
filled. This declaration had the effect of uniting the Pharisees 
present in his favor, and of involving them in a violent dispute with 
the Sadducees. The former could find no fault with him. If he 
said that the spirit of a deceased person, or that an angel, had ap- 
peared to him, no one could impute that to him as a crime; 
what he meant hy this, and whether what he alleged was true or 
not, they did not trouble themselves to decide." (Neand.) — irepii 
cXfl-tdoff, K. r. \.^ for hope*s sake and (that) a resurrection of the 
dead (Mey., De Wet) ; or, by hendiadys, the hope of the resurrec- 
tion (Kuin., Olsh.). The first mode of stating it analyzes the 
grammatical figure. 

V. 8. fi^ ctyoi .... frycO/Mi, that there is no resurrection^ nor 
angel or spirit, fxrf^e adds a second denial to the first, while /iifrr 
expands this denial into its parts. See W. § 59. 8. Josephus con- 
firms this statement as to the belief of the Sadducees. In one place 
(Bell. Jud. 2. 8. 14) he says, that ^* the Sadducees reject the perma- 
nence or existence of the soul aAer death, and the rewards and 
punishments of an invisible world " ; and in another place ( Antt. 
18. 1. 4), that ^* the Sadducees hold that the souls of men perish with 
their bodies." The Talmudists and other Jewish writers make the 
same representation. — r& dfKp^tpa^ hoth^ i. e. according to the 
above analysis, a resurrection and die reality of spiritual existences, 
whether angels or the souls of the departed. Josephus belonged 
to the sect of the Pharisees, and he represents their opinion to have 
been, ^^ that souls have an immortal vigor, and are destined to be re- 
warded or punished in another state according to the life here, as it 
has been one of virtue or vice ; that the good will be permitted to 
live again (i. e. in another body on the earth), and that the wicked 
will be consigned to an eternal prison." (Antt. 18. 1. 3.) *' There 
was a variety of opinions concernbg the resurrection," says Biscoe, 
" among the Pharisees, or traditionary Jews. In this account of 
it, which resembles the heathen idea of transmigration, Josephus, 
as I apprehend, has given us that which comes nearest to his own 
belief, or which he was inclined to have the Greek philosophers un- 
derstand to be his own. For he is accused by learned men, and 
certainly not without reason, of sometimes accommodating the Jew- 
ish revelation to the sentiments of the heathen, or bringing it as 
near to what was taught by them as might be.'^ 

V. 9. ol ypafifiar€isj k. r. X., the scribes of the party of the 
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Pharisees contended^ disputed violently. They appear as the 
champions of their party, because they were the men of learning, 
and accustomed to such debates. — et dc irvcOfia, «. r. X., hut if a 

spirit has spoken to him^ or an angel ; undoubtedly, a designed 

aposiopesis. A significant gesture or look towards the Sadducees 
expressed what was left unsaid : that is not an impossible thing, the 
matter then assumes importance, or something to that effect. See 
W. ^ 66. n. Some maintain that the sentence is incomplete, be- 
cause the remainder was unheard amid the tumult that now ensued. 
The common text supplies fi^ ^€Ofiax»ficy as the apodosis ; but the 
testimonies require us to reject that addition. It was suggested, 
probably, by Owfidxoi in 5, 39. 

V. 10. fi^ iiaoTTcurBS 6 UavKos vn ovrcoy, lest Paul should he 
pulled in pieces hy them^ as the parties struggled to obtain posses- 
sion of him ; their object being on the one side to protect him, and 
on the other to maltreat or kill him. — rh {rrpartvfjLa^ tJie army^ the 
military force stationed in the fortress ; see v. 27. 

V. 11 - 15. A Conspiracy of the Jews to slay Paul, 

V. 11. 6 icvpioff, i. e. Christ. — IlaOXc after ^apcr« (followed in 
the English version) is to be struck out. — Wr 'irpovo-oX^/i and €ls 
*P«/Ai;v involve an ellipsis like that noticed on 8, 40. W. § 54. 4. b. 
— del, is necessary^ because such was the purpose of God ; comp. 
27,24. 

V. 12. n-oiifa-ayreff (rv<rrpo<l>rfVy having formed a comhination 
(Mey., Rob.), which avptaixoalav in v. 13 defines more precisely. — 
ol 'lovdaiot, the Jewsy since this party of them manifested the Jewish 
spirit ; see the last remark on 4, 1. rcvcr r&v 'lovdal<ov is an unap- 
proved reading. 

V. 14. Toig apxifp^frt Ka\ rois frp€a-pmp(Hty i. 6. those of these 
classes who were hostile to Paul, the Sadducee members of the 
council (Mey., De Wet.). This limitation suggests itself without 
remark, after the occurrence which has just been related. — aye^e- 
ftaTi<rafi€v iavrovs^ xoe have cursed ourselves. The reflexive of the 
third person (see v. 12) may foUow a subject of the first or second 
person. K. § 303. 8 ; B. ^ 127, n. 5. 

V. 15. aifVT^ wvthpii^y i. e. in the name of that body, as if it 
was their united request. — aHpuw has been added to the text in 
some copies, because it occurs in v. 20. — ditpi)3e<rr€pov, more exact- 
ly than on the former trial. — wpo rw lyyla-ai avroy, hefore he has 
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come near^ i. e. to the place of afsembly. Their plan was to kill 
him on the way; see r. 21. — rov avcXftv depends on rroc^uM as a 
genitive construction^ W. ^ 45. 4. 

It would be difficult to credit the account of such a proceeding 
as we have now read, had Luke related it of any other people than 
the Jews. Here, as Lardner* suggests, are more than forty men 
who enter into a conspiracy to take away P&uPs life in a clandestine 
manner ; and they nrnke no scruple to declare it to the council, re- 
lying upon their approbation. It is clearly implied that these teach- 
ers of religion, these professed guardians of the law, gave their 
assent to the proposal ; they had nothing to object, either to so in- 
famous a design, or to the use of such means for accomplishing it 
But, out of place as such a passage would be in any other history, 
it relates a transaction in perfect harmony with the Jewish opinions 
and practices of that age. A single testimony will illustrate this. 
Phiio, in speaking of the course to be pursued towards a Jew who 
forsakes the worship of the true God, lays down the following prin- 
ciple : ^^ It is highly proper that all who have a zeal for virtue should 
have a right to punish with their own hands, without delay, those 
who are guilty of this crime ; not carrying them before a court of 
judicature, or the council, or, in short, before any magistrate ; but 
they should indulge the abhorrence of evil, the love of God, which 
they entertain, by inflicting immediate punishment on such impious 
apostates, regarding themselves for the time as all things, senators, 
judges, prsBtors, sergeants, accusers, witnesses, the laws, the people ; 
so that, hindered by nothing, they may without fear, and with all 
promptitude, espouse the cause of piety. '^ Josephus mentions a 
similar combination against the life of Herod into which a party of 
the Jews entered on account of the religious innovations which 
they charged him with introducbg. (Antt 15. 8. 1-4.) 

v. 16-22. The Plot is disclosed to the Roman Commander. 

V. 16. 6 vl6£ r^ff ddcX^^r. Whether the family of this sister re- 
sided at Jerusalem, or the nephew only, does not appear from the 
narrative. His anxiety for the safety of Paul may have arisen from 
a stronger interest than that prompted by their relationship to each 
other. See the Note on 9, 30. — rffv iMpav^ the ambush intended, 
the plot 

* Credibility of the Gospel History, Vol. I. p. 224. 
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V. 18. 6 dtcfuof shows that Paul was still hound, i. e. hy a 
chain to the arm of a soldier. — txoirrd n \aKff<rai ovi, since he has 
something to say to thee ; comp. «x«i yap, k, r. X., in v. 17. 

V. 21. fvtdp€vov<ri^ lie in wait^ plot against him ; comp. cWdpav 
vouvms in 25, 3. *- rcoxrap<S«oyra, sc. apdp&v^ as in v. 13. — ctcm/io/ 
fflcTi, 80. ToG opfXftfr ovToy ; comp. V. 15. —— irpcKrdcj^oftcyoi rrjv aird aw 
firoyycXuiy, awaiting the (expected) promise from thee. ciroyycX/a 
has this constant sense in the New Testament 

V. 22. Note the change to the direct style in Hn ravra iv€<l>dyurat 
vpos fie, W. ^ 64. III. 1. Compare Luke 5, 14. The opposite 
change occurs in v. 24. 

V. 23 - 30. The Letter of Lysias to Felix. 

. V. 23. dvo TUfiis r»y iKarompx^y^ Some two (two or three) of the 
centurions ; comp. dvo ruAg r»v fuxBtyrciv in Luke 7, 19. rU joined 
with numerals renders them indefinite. W. ^ 25. 2. h ; K. 
§ 303. 4. — arparun-at^ soldiers^ who, as they are distinguished from 
the other two classes named, must be the ordinary, heavy-armed 
legionaries. — dc^ioXo/Sov^ occurs only here and in two obscure writ- 
ers of the iron age. " Its meaning is a riddle." (De Wet.) The 
proposed explanations are these : irapa^vXakcr, military lictors who 
guarded prisoners, so called from their taking the right-hand side 
(Suid., Bez., Kuin.) ; lancers (Vulg., Eng. vers.); a species of 
light-armed troops (Mey.), since they are mentioned once in con- 
nection with archers and peltasts. Codex A reads bt(iopokavg^ 
jacuJantes dextra (Syr.). — dirA rpirifs &pas^from the third hour^ 
i. e. nine oVlock with us ; it being implied that they were to march 
at that hour as well as be ready. 

V. 24. KTrivri T€ irapaoT^crai, and that they should provide leasts 
of burden^ as two or more would be needed for relays, or for the 
transportation of baggage. The discourse changes at this point 
from the direct to the indirect ; comp. on 19, 27. — Iva tmfit^aaav 
r€9y K. r. X., that having mounted Paul (on one of them) they might 
convey him in safety unto Felix, dcd in the verb refers to the in- 
termediate space, not to the dangers through which they were to 
pass ; comp. 27, 44 ; 1 Pet. 3, 20. — Felix was the procurator of 
Judea, having received this office from the Emperor Claudius, prob- 
ably in the autumn of A. D. 52 (Win., Ang., Mey.). He was 
originally a slave, was a man of energy and talents, but avari- 
cious, cruel, and profligate. Tacitus (Hist. 5. 9) has drawn his 
41 
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character in a single line : ^^ Per omnem ssevitiain ac libidinem jus 
regium servili ingenio ezercuit" See further on 24, 3. 24. 

V. 25. ypa^t belongs to the subject of dtrww in v. 23. — ht/mc- 
Xcwrop TOW rvmw Ttnrrw, containitig this oullinej draught, i. e. a let- 
ter to this efiect The Roman law required that a subordinate offi- 
cer, in sending a prisoner to the proper magistrate for trial, should 
draw up a written statement of the case. The technical name of 
such a communication was elogium. 

V. 26. KparioTf is an honorary epithet; see on 1, 1. — ^f»cm 
stands in the New Testament for the more specific Inhpomn (com p. 
Matt. 27, 2). — X'^P'"'' Compare the last remark on 15, 23. 

V. 27. T09 SpdfM is the object of cfciXo/uyy, which ovm repeats 
on account of the distance of the noun from the verb ; comp. tdv- 
Tdv in 1, 22. — ow T^ arpaTtvfutri^ with the military (see v. 10). — 
fiaBww &n *P»fuu6s f crrt, having Itamed that he is a Ronton^ which 
is stated as a reason why he was so prompt to rescue him. It was 
not until af\er he had taken Paul into his custody that he ascertained 
his rank ; but, as was not unnatural, he wished to gain as much 
credit as possible in the eyes of his superior. This deviation from 
truth, says Meyer, testifies to the genuineness of the letter. Some 
resolve itaBm^ into icai HfiaBowy as if he discovered that Paul was a 
Roman citizen after his apprehension. The Greek of the New 
Testament afiTords no instance of such a use of the participle. See 
W. ^ 46. 2. 

V. 29. mpl {rfnjfiarav rot; pofuiv avrwy. See the Note on 18, 15. 
— As Boparov and dc(r/i«r denoted the highest and lowest penalties 
of the law, the idea is that Paul had committed no crime that re- 
quired his detention or punishment (Bottg.). 

V. 30. The writer falls out of his construction here. He says 
lujwBtifni^ at the beginning of the sentence, as if he would have 
added r^r fUKkov<n)s\ but in the progress of the thought adds 
piXXcftp, as if he had commenced with iiffmnravrc^v .... ciri/3ovXi|y, 
K. r. X. The idea of the thing disclosed gives place to that of the 
persons who disclose it. W. ^ 64. II. — (mo t«v 'lovdaiW after ?<rc- 
a-Bai the recent editors omit (Tschdf., De Wet., Mey.). — cirr/A^, I 
have sent ; since the future act would be past on the reception of 
the letter (comp. Phil. 2, 28; Philem. 11). W. § 41. 5.2. — cVl 
<rov, before thee. 
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V. 31 - 35. Paul is sent to Felix at Casarea. 

V. 31. avdKa^airrts answers to cfTtjSi/Sao-airrfff in V. 24. — dta ri/r 
wxToff, during the nighty which included the hours from nine oVlock, 
P. M. (v. 23) to six, A. M. — Wr r^v ^Aynvarptha, Antipatris was 
ahout thirty-eight miles from Jerusalem, on the route to Ceesarea. 
It was huilt by Herod the Great, on the site of a place called Caphar 
Saba, and was named by him Antipatris, in honor of his father 
Antipater. Its precise situation has not been fixed with certainty ; 
but it is to be placed probably near the modem Kefr Saba.* — As 
those who conducted Paul had a good road (traces of the old Roman 
pavement are still visible), they could possibly travel from Jerusa- 
lem to Antipatris, by a forced march, in nine hours. It would have 
required about four miles an hour to perform the journey in that time. 
Strabo says that an army, under ordinary circumstances, could march 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred stadia in a day. This 
may be one of the highest estimates ; one of the lowest would be two 
hundred stadia (Forbg. Hand. I. p. 551). Some understand ^- 
yov iuL rrjs wktos to mean that they brought him hy nighty in distinc- 
tion from the day ; in which case they could have occupied two nights 
on the road. It is suggested that the escort may have proceeded to 
Nicopolis the first night, which was twenty-two Roman miles from 
Jerusalem, and, remaining there the next day, have arrived at Anti- 
patris the night following. Biscoe, Meyer, t Kuinoel, and others, 
adopt this opinion. In this case r^ iiravpiov in v. 32 must denote the 

* This is the opinion of the Rev. Eli Smith, a missionary in Syria. See 
his narrative of a visit to Antipatris, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, p. 478 
sq. He gives the following description of the present Kefr Sdba. " It is a 
Muslim village, of considerable size, and wholly like the most common vil- 
lages of the plain, being built entirely of mud. We saw but one stone 
building, which was apparently a mosque, but without a minaret. No old 
ruins, nor the least relic of antiquity, did we anywhere discover. A well 
by which we stopped, a few rods east of the houses, exhibits more signs of 
careful workmanship than any thing else. It is walled with hewn stone, 
and is fiAy-seven feet deep to the water. The village stands upon a slight 
circular eminence, near the western hills, from which it is actually sepa- 
rated, however, by a branch of the plain." Raumer (Palftstina, p. 132, 3d 
ed.) supposes Antipatris to have been at this place. 

t J. A. G. Meyer in his Versuch einer Vertheidigung und Erlftuterung 
der Geschichte Jesu und der Apostel aus Griechischen und Romischen 
Profanscribenten (p. 461). 
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marrow after the arrival at Antipatris on the second night, instead 
of the morrow after leaving Jerusalem, as the text would more ob- 
viously suggest. But it may be better still to consider dm r$s rvtcm 
as applying only to the greater part of the journey. It would be 
correct to speak of it, in general terms, as a journey by night, al- 
though it occupied two or three hours of the following day. This 
view, which Winer mabtains (Realw. I. p. 65), allows us to assign 
twelve hours to the march, which would be sufficient Finally, it 
remains possible that the site of Antipatris has not been identified. 
It may have been nearer to Jerusalem than we have supposed in 
the foregoing remarks. Some would look for the spot at the mod- 
ern Mejdel Yaba ; and if this was the place, the journey would 
have been thirty miles, instead of thirty -eight 

v. 32. cairamrfs, x. r. X. The remaining distance to Csesarea 
was not more than twenty-five miles. They were now so far from 
the scene of danger that they could with safety reduce the escort 
They commenced their return to Jerusalem on the morrow^ but 
need not be supposed to have arrived on that day. 

V. 34. 6 rfy€ii»¥ appears in the common text, without sufficient 
reason. — mpmriaa^^ n, r. X., having asked from what province he 
is. He makes the inquiry, perhaps, because the letter stated that 
Paul was a Roman citizen. 

V. 35. duucovono/uit <rov, I will hear thee fully. Observe the 
compound. The expression exhibits a singular conformity to the 
processes of Roman law. The rule was, Qvd cum elogio (see on 
V. 25) mittuntur^ ex integro audiendi sunt. The governor of a 
province was not to give implicit credit to the document with which 
a prisoner was sent to him ; he must institute an independent exami- 
nation of the case for himself.* — iy rf irpairapi^ rov *Hp»dov, in tJiC 
prcBlorium of Herod^ i. e. in the palace built by him at CsBsarea, 
and now occupied as the residence of the Roman procurators. 
Paul was confined in some apartment of this edifice, or within its 
precincts. 

* Bottger, BeitriLge zur kritischer Einleitung in die Faulinischen Briefe, 
Part II. p. 8. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

V. 1-9. Terltdlus accuses Paul before Felix, 

V. 1. fji^ra be mvrt fiyipas^ Now after five days^ i. e., in popular 
usage, on the fifth since PauPs departure from Jerusalem (Kuin., 
Mey., De Wet.) ; not since his capture there, or since his arrival at 
CfiBsarea. We are to prefer the briefer interval, because the Ro- 
man law required cases to be heard with as little delay as possible. 
Another reason for this decision arises from v. 11. — lurh rav frp€<r' 
PvTffxop^ with the elders, i. e. the Sanhedrists, represented by some 
of their number. tipAv is a gloss. — piJTopos TcprvXXov. As the 
people in the provinces were not acquainted with the forms of Ro- 
man law, they employed advocates to plead for them before the pub- 
lic tribunals. TertuHw was one of this class of men, and may 
have been a Roman or a Greek. 

V. 2. fpfoTo Korqyofmvy proceeded to accuse, Tertullus insisted 
on three charges ; viz. sedition (Kivmivra arcunv), heresy (ir/Kiwcwrran;^ 
T&v Na^opatW), and profanation of the temple (dr icm, k. r. X.) ; see 
V. 5, 6. 

V. 3. In this verse the participial clause forms the object of diro- 
texofitBa ; comp. tvxapurr& r^ Oe^ ira»T<oy vfiap fiakXov yXwraats XoXcSv 
in 1 Cor. 14, 18. W. § 46. 1. a. Translate, That we enjoy much 
peace through thee, and (the benefit of) many (sc. froXXoSv) excellent 
deeds performed for this nation by thy prudence, we accept, ac- 
knowledge, with all gratitude. Most critics transfer the idea of 
TToKkris to KaropB^fwrny (De Wet., Mey., Rob.), which term refers to 
the general measures of his administration. The speaker employs 
the first person plural, because he identifies himself with his clients. 
— iravn} t* ml iravraxov some join with yumfjJvmv : both in every way 
and everywhere (Rob.) ; others with airodexofieBa, and render, both 
always and everywhere; not merely now and here (De Wet., 
Mey.). The first is the surer sense of naprrj. The best editors 
write this word without iota subscript. W. ^ 5. 4. e. — The lan- 
guage of Tertullus is that of gross flattery. History ascribes to 
Felix a very diflerent character. Both Josephus and Tacitus rep- 
resent him as one of the most corrupt and oppressive rulers ever 
sent by the Romans into Judea. He deserved some praise for the 
vigor with which he suppressed the bands of robbers by which the 
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country had been infested. The compliment had that basis, but no 
more. 

V. 4. Ufa .,. , cyjcoirra, But thai I may not hinder j detain, thee 
too longy I will be brief, i. e. in what he proposes to advance ; 
€v\ irXtTov refers, not to the few words of his preamble, as if that 
was beginning to be tedious, but to his subsequent plea. — ojcoOo-ot 
fffMP (Tvyrofuor, to hear us hriejly^ where the adverb qualifies the 
verb. It is unnecessary to supply Xcfoyr^v after futMv. 

V. 5. The sentence is irregular. We should have expected 
Uparrifrofuv avroy at the beginning of the apodosis ; but instead of 
that the writer says tp ko/, influenced apparently by tv koi in the 
clause which precedes. W. ^ 46. 2. — yap, namely : the case is 
as follows (comp. 1, 20). — Xoifiov, pest^ like our use of the word. 
— Ktmvra .... 'loudoioir, exciting disturbance unto all tfu Jews^ 
i. e. among them and to their detriment. The latter idea occasions 
the use of the dative. The charge is, that he set the Jews at vari- 
ance with one another ; not that he excited them to rebel against 
the Romans. — Na£a>/xuW occurs here only as a term of reproach 
(Olsh.) ; see on 2, 22. 

V. 6. 6f .... fitfifiK&trajk. See 21, 28. — The entire passage 
from Koi Kcera to €frt a« (v. 6 - 8) is of doubtful authority. It is re« 
jected by Griesbach, Bengel, Mill, Lachmann, Tischendorf, De 
VVette, and others. Manuscripts of the first class omit the words, 
and others contain them with different variations. " If they are 
genuine," says Meyer, " it is difficult to see why any one should 
have left them out ; for nara rov ^furtpw voftov rj$f\rja-afji€y Kpuf€uf 
would be no more oflTensive in the mouth of the advocate who 
speaks in the name of his client, than the preceding itcpar^froftey. 
The indirect complaint against Lysias in v. 7 was entirely natural 
to the relation of the Jews to this tribune, who had twice protected 
Paul against them." — ^^cXiJo-a/icp Kplv^w, We obtain a very dif- 
ferent view of their design from 21,31 ; 26, 21. 

V. 7. In /icno troXX^r fiias Tertullus misstates the fact The 
Jews released Paul without any striiggle, on the appearance of 
Lysias ; see 21, 32. — M <ri^ before thee, 

V. 8. irap* oZ would refer to Paul, if we exclude the uncertain 
text which precedes; but more naturally to Lysias, if we retain it 
(comp. V. 22). — avoKpivas may be used of any judicial examina- 
tion. It is impossible to think here of a trial by torture, since both 
Paul and Lysias were exempt from it as Roman citizeftis. 
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V. 9. €rvyen€3(vTo^ «. r. X., And the Jews also assailed him at the 
same time^ viz. by asserting that the charges were true. This is a 
better reading than avptBfvro^ assented^ agreed, which we have in 
23, 20. 

V. 10 - 21. PauTs Defence before Felix. 

V. 10. €K TToXXoSir erov, since many years. If Felix became pro- 
curator in A. D. 52 (see on v. 24), he had been in office six or 
seven years, which was comparatively a long time. Some of the 
provincial magistrates exceeded that term of service, but a greater 
number of them fell shojrt of it. — Kpin^v governs tOv€i. (dat. comm.), 
since the relation existed ideally for their benefit. B. § 133. 2. h ; 
W. § 31. 7, R. 2. 

V. 11. dwofjLepov <rov yiwpai^ while you are able to know^ i. e. by 
inquiry. He adds this as another reason why he was encour- 
aged to reply. The subject lay within a narrow compass. Felix 
could easily ascertain how Paul had been occupied during the time 
in which the crimes were said to have been committed. — The 
common text inserts $ before deicadvo, which the later editions omit. 
See on 4, 22. The best mode of reckoning the twelve days is the 
following: First, the day of the arrival at Jerusalem (21, 17); 
second, the interview with James (21, 18) ; third, the assumption 
of the vow (21, 26) ; fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, the vow con- 
tinued, which was to have been kept seven days (being interrupted 
on the fifth); eighth, Paul before the Sanhedrim (22, 30; 23, 
1 - 10) ; ninth, the plot of the Jews and the journey by night to 
Antipatris (23, 12. 31) ; tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, the 
days at Crosarea (24, 1), on the last of which the trial was then 
taking place. The number of complete days, therefore, would be 
twelve ; the day in progress at the time of speaking is not count- 
ed. The five days mentioned in v. 1 agree with this computation, 
if, according to the suggestion there, we reckon the day of leaving 
Jerusalem as the first of the fiWQ^ and that of the arrival at Csesarea as 
the last. So Wetstein, Anger, Meyer, De Wette, and others. The 
first two deviate slightly from this arrangement. Some, as Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, would exclude the days spent at Ceesarea, and extend 
the time assigned to the continuation of the vow. But dm fioi (note 
the tense) evidently represents the days as reaching up to the pres- 
ent time.* — A^* fjt is abbreviated for dno Trjg ^fJpas jjr. — npoaicvvfi' 

* According to Wieseler's hypothenis, that Paul was apprehended on the 
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v«Mf^ in order to worship^ i. e. in the temple ; which was an ohject 
entirely diflferent from that imputed to him. For this use of the 
future participle, see B. ^ 144. 3. 

V. 14. The apostle has just replied to the charge of seditkm ; 
he passes now to that of heresy. — on naerk rrjw 6d^y,K. r. X., that 
according to the way (9, 2 ; 19, 9, etc.) which (not in which) Ihey 
call a sectj so (i. e. in their mode) I worship^ etc. Some critics 
(Mey., De Wet) refer ovro to wumvw: «o, viz. by believing aU 
things^ etc. 

V. 15. fXTT^da .... Btoify having a hope in reference to God^ i. e. 
founded on his promise and power. — 4*^ xa), «. r. X., which also 
these themselves (the Jews present) entertain^ that there is appointed 
to be (see on 10, 28) a resurrection of the dead^ etc. The apostle 
represents this hope as the prevalent Jewish faith. Ck>mpare 26, 7. 
^ The Sadducees,^^ says Biscoe, ^^ were so few in number, that they 
were not worthy of his notice by way of exception. Josephus ex- 
pressly tells us, ^ that they were a few men only of the chief of the 
nation' (Antt 18. 1. 4) ; that they prevailed only with the rich to 
embrace their sentiments, and that the common people were all on 
the side of the Pharisees (lb. 13. 10. 6)." 

V. 16. iw rovr^, therefore (comp. John 16,30), i. e. in anticipa- 
tion of such a day. — ml avT6s^ I myself aUso^ as well as others. 
It is impossible, the apostle would argue, that he should entertain 
such a persuasion, and yet be guilty of the crimes imputed to him. 

V. 17. di €T&v irXciortty, after several years^ i. e. of absence. 
It was now A. D. 58 or 59. He had made his last visit to Jeru- 
salem in the year 54 or 55. — iXerffUMrvvas iroii^o-cav, in order to 
bring alms which he had collected in the churches of Macedonia 
and Achaia, for the relief of the believers at Jerusalem ; see Rom. 
15,25.26; 1 Cor. 16, 1-4; 2 Cor. 8, 1-4. This allusion is 
very abrupt. It is the first and only intimation contained in the 
Acts, that Paul had been taking up contributions on so extensive a 
plan. The manner in which the Epistles supply this deficiency, 

second day of the vow, the al iirrh fifupai in 21, 27 form no part of the series. 
He distributes the time as follows : two days on the journey from Ceraarea 
to Jerusalem (21, 15) ; third, interview with James; fourth (ircvTijitooT^), 
seizure of Paul in the temple ; fifth, the session of the Sanhedrim ; sixth, the 
departure by night to Cssarea ; seventh, the arrival at Ctesarea ; twelfth, 
(five days afler that), the journey of Ananias from Jerusalem (24, 1) ; and 
thirteenth, his arrival at Ceesaren, and the trial of Paul. 
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as Paley has shown, furnishes an incontestable proof of the credi- 
bility of the New Testament writers. — irpwr^topdi depends loosely 
on fnM^<ro>y : and 1 was there making, or would have made, offer- 
ings, viz. those connected with the vow (21, 26), as is evident from 
the next verse. 

V. 18. cy oU tdpov, K. r. X., tit which, i. e. in prosecution of 
which object (comp. 26, 12), they, sc. the Jews, found me puri- 
fied, etc. — TiPts dc oird r^r 'Ao-Iar *Iovdatbi, hit certain Jews from 

Asia ; they excited a tumult, not I, as my accusers allege. 

The verb is wanting. The tenor of the narrative must suggest the 
idea to be supplied. The obscurity is the less, as the details of the 
affair have been so fully related (21,27). The common text omits 
dc and makes nm the subject of e^poy. This is incorrect, as dc must 
be retained. Our English translation is founded on the omission of 
this particle. 

V. 20. fj avToi oIt<h, or (in the absence of the. proper witnesses) 
let these themselves (v. 1, 15) say what crime they found. The 
common text has c{ before W ; if they found any (Eng. vers.) ; but 
€{ is unauthorized. 

V. 21. tj wtpi fjuas ravrrig ^v^f, than (that) concerning this one 
expression, as if SXXo Mkium had preceded (Mey., De Wet.). — 
{f t^Kpa(a, which I cried ; an attracted genitive, not for the dative, 
but the accusative, which this verb may govern as having a kindred 
sense. In Matt. 27, 50, and Mark 1, 26, ^i^ denotes the instru* 
ment of speech, not, as here, what was spoken. See W. § 24. 1, 

V. 22. avTovf, them, viz. both parties, like ifuis just below. — 
oKpifikoTtpov €ldits r& mp\ r^f 6do0, knowing the things in regard to 
the way (the Christian sect) more accurately, i. e. than to give a 
decision against Paul (comp. 25, 10), or than the complaint against 
him had represented. " Since Felix had been already procurator 
more than six years, and Christianity had spread itself, not only in 
all parts of Judea, but in Ccesarea itself, it is natural that he should 
have had a more correct knowledge of this religion than the Sanhe- 
drists on this occasion had sought to give him ; hence he did not con- 
demn the accused, but leA the matter in suspense.^' (^^y*) Other 
explanations are the following : knowing the case more accurately, 
i. e. as the result of the present trial (which would have been a rea- 
son for deciding it, instead of deferring it) ; knowing it more accu- 
rately than to postpone it, i. e. he should have acquitted Paul at once 
(which brings a severe reflection on his conduct into too close con- 
42 
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nection with the account of his lenity in the next veise) ; and, final- 
ly, knowing the ease more exactly^ i. e. when I know it, aAer hearing 
the testimony of Lysias. This last sense disregards the order of 
the words, as well as the proper meaning of dioytmaoftai^ whicii 
signifies I will know fully ^ not irt7Z decide, 

V. 23. r^ iiurrovrdpxS'i the centurion who had charge of Paul, 
and perhaps other prisoners (see 27, 1 ; 28, 16) ; not the one who 
had conducted - the troops from Antipatris (23, 32) in distinction 
from the one who returned, since dvo nms in 23, 23 leaves the 
number indefinite. — rripeurSai avrov, not middle, to keep him ( £ng. 
vers.), but that he should be kept^ guarded. — Ixw re &«<rir, and 
thai he should have release^ i. e. from some of the restraints of his 
captivity. He may have been freed from his chain, or permitted 
to occupy a difierent habitation. 

V. 24 - 27. Paul preaches before Felix and DrusUla. 

y. 24. irapayfv6iAfvot^ having come^ not to Csesarea, after a tem- 
porary absence, but to the place of audience ; comp. 25, 23 ; 5,21. 
— <rv9 ApovatKkjj .... 'lovdcu^ , with Drusilkiy his wife^ being a 
Jewess^ which would imply that she still adhered to the Jewish re- 
ligion. This Drusilla was a younger daughter of Agrippa the First, 
who was mentioned in 12, 1 sq., and a sister of Agrippa the Sec- 
ond, who is mentioned in 25, 13. We turn to Josephus (Antt 20. 
7. 1 sq.) and read the following account of her: ^^ Agrippa gave 
his sister Drusilla in marriage to Azizus, king of the Emesenes, 
who had consented to be circumcised for the sake of the alliance. 
But this marriage of Drusilla with Azizus was dissolved in a short 
time after this manner. When Festus was procurator of Judea^ 
he saw her, and, being captivated by her beauty, persuaded her to 
desert her husband, transgress the laws of her country, and marry 
himself." " Here," as Paley observes, " the public station of Felix, 
the name of his wife, and the circumstance of her religion, all ap- 
pear in perfect conformity with the sacred writer." The fate of 
this woman was singular. She and her son, a fruit of this connec- 
tion with Festus, lost their lives by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in A. D. 79. — Luke does not inform us why Festus summoned 
Paul to this conference. We may infer from the presence of Dru- 
silla, that it was on her account. In all probability it was to afibrd 
her an opportunity to see and hear so noted a leader of the Chris- 
tian sect. 
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y. 25. frcpl dticaiocrvyijff, concerning justice^ which the conduct of 
Felix had so outraged. Tacitus draws this picture of him as a 
magistrate : ^^ Relying upon the influence of his brother at court, the 
infamous Pallas, this man acted as if he had a license to commit 
every crime with impunity." (Ann. 12. 54.) — nai iyKparfiav^ and 
self -control^ especially continence. Here we have another proof of 
the apostle^s courage. A victim of his libertinism was sitting at 
the side of Felix, as Paul spoke. — tfti^tt^ y€v6yuevos^ having become 
alarmed, — tA m» l^ov, as to what is now^ for the present (Kyp., 
De Wet., Mey.). The construction is that of an adverbial accusa* 
tive. K. § 279, R. 10. — Place a comma or colon, not a period, 
at the end of the verse. 

V. 26. ifia Koi cXTTtfoDv, at the same time (that he gave this an- 
swer) hoping. The participle connects itself with airfKplSrf (comp. 
23, 25), and is not to be taken as a finite verb. — Sri xphimra^ 
K. r. X., that money will he given to him by PatU^ i. e. as an induce- 
ment to release him. — l^s \vaji aur6v^ which we find in the com- 
mon text, suggests a correct idea, but is not genuine. Felix had 
conceived the hope that his prisoner would pay liberally for his 
freedom. He may have supposed him to have ample resources at 
his command ; he knew that his friends were numerous, and had 
been informed (see v. 17) that they were not too poor or too selfish 
to assist one another. 

V. 27. dicrtor dc irkripaSflarriSy Two years now having been com- 
pleted^ i. e. since Paul's imprisonment at Ccesarea. — lkafi€ btddoxov 
6 ^Xi$ Uopictov ^(TToy. Luke wrote first, or we might suspect him 
of having copied Josephus : TLopttlov 6i ^^arov itaboxov ^Xixi 7re/i- 
<l>6ivTos ( Antt. 20. 8. 9). As to the year in which this change in the 
procuratorship took place, see Introd. § 6. 4. — ^cXa>y .... toU *Iov- 
do/oif, and wishing to lay up favor for himself with the Jews^ to make 
himself popular among them ; which was the more important at this 
time, as they had a right to follow him to Rome, and complain of 
his administration if they were dissatisfied with it. His policy was 
unsuccessful ; see Introd. ^ 6. 4. An act like this, on leaving such 
an office, was not uncommon. Thus Albinus, another corrupt procu- 
rator of Judea, having heard that Gressius Florus had been appointed 
to succeed him, liberated most of the state prisoners at Jerusalem, 
in order to conciliate the Jews. — dtdtfUvw^ chained. He was de- 
prived of the degree of freedom which he had enjoyed, and con- 
signed again to strict military custody ; see on v. 23. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

V. 1-5. Festus refiue9 to bring Paul to Jerusalem* 

V. 2. 6 apxt€ptvt> This high»prtest is supposed to have been 
Ismael, sod of Pbabi, who succeeded Ananias (Jos. AntU 20. 8. 8). 
Two yean have elapsed since the trial before Felix (24, *1 sq.), at 
which Ananias was so active. — o2 vp&roi = o2 wptafimpo^ in t. 15. 

V. 3. o^Too/MvoK X^^ *(* r* ^-t asking for themselves a favor 
against him^ viz. thai he wofdd send for him^ etc. — cWdpar m&iw9- 
rcf, preparing an anUmsh^ plotting ; see 23, 21. 

V. 4. imxpiBfi .... flnropcvco^. Our English version conveys 
perhaps the idea of a peremptoiy refusal ; viz. that Paul should 
he kept in custody at Casarea^ and not be brought to Jerusalem. 
But the answer of Festus imports this : the prisoner, as the Jews 
knew, was already at the other place, and, as he himself was about 
to return thither, it would be more convenient to have the trial at 
Csesarea. 

v. 5. oi dvMirol h vpSif^ the potoerfid among you^ your chief men ; 
not those who are able, have it in their power (Calv., Grot, Eng. 
vers.). Josephus says ^lavhalmp oi dwfaroi in the same sense (Bell. 
Jud. 1. 12. 4). 

V. 6 - 12. Paul appeals from Festus to Casar. 

V. 7. mpUarrfotofy Stood around Atm, not the tribunal (Kuin.) ; 
comp. irtfii oZ fnaBkmtt in v. 18. — Most manuscripts omit jcoro rov 
Uaukw afler iJMpovnt, Tischendorf writes Karaxfttpom-tt ; but others 
defend the simple participle. 

V. 9. €Kti , . . . iir Ifjbovj there to he judged (viz. by the Sanhe- 
drim) before me, i. e. in his presence, while he should preside 
(Mey., De Wet., Wiesl.), and perhaps confirm or reject the decis- 
ion. There are two views as to the import of this proposal. One 
is, that Festus intended merely to transfer the trial from Csesarea to 
Jerusalem ; and the other is, that he wished to change the jurisdic- 
tion in the case, to surrender Paul to the Jews, and allow them to 
decide whether he was innocent or guilty. The language is sus- 
ceptible of either construction (perhaps more readily of the first) ; 
but the second agrees best with the attendant circumstances. The 
reply of the apostle (cirl rov Ptnunot .... Kpiv€<r6ai in v. 10), and the 
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fact that he proceeds at once to place himself beyond the power of 
Festus, would appear to show that he regarded the question (dtXeiSy 
K. r. X.) as involving a relinquishment of his rights as a Roman 
citizen. 

v. 10. &s Koi €r^ KokXiov 9mytv^K€t£y as also thou perceivest 
better^ i. e. than to make such a proposal. W. ^ 36. 3. 

v. 11. dduta some explain as an instance of the present includ- 
ing the past : If I have done and am doing wrong. See K. § 255, 
R. 1. But this form of the verb expresses here the result of an act, 
instead of the act itself : If I am unjust^ guilty, i. e. in consequence 
of past wrong-doing. See W. ^ 41. 2. c. — icai A^iov . . . , n defines 
the degree of guilt. If it was such that he deserved to die, he was 
willing to die. — tl ovbiv tcrruf &v = e2 ovdcy eori tovt^p &, 

V. 12. oi/XXoX^caf ficr& roO avyfiovKLov^ having spoken with the 
council^ i. e. the assessors or judges (fropcdpoc, consiliarii) who as* 
sisted him at the trial. It was customary for the proconsul, or his 
substitute, to choose a number of men whose office it was to aid 
him in the administration of justice. The proconsul himself pre- 
sided, but was bound to consult his assessors, and give sentence in 
conformity with their views. The subject of consultation in this 
instance, doubtless, was whether the appeal should be allowed or 
refused. Writers on Roman law inform us that the provincial 
magistrates had a certain discretionary power in this respect An 
appeal to the emperor was not granted in every case. It was 
necessary to consider the nature of the accusation, and also the 
amount of evidence which supported it Some offences were held 
to be so enormous as to exclude the exercise of this right ; and 
when the crime was not of this character, the evidence of guilt 
might be so palpable as to demand an immediate and final decision. 
— ciri KaUrapa nopwajj announced the ready conclusion in regard to 
the present appeal. 

V. 13-22. Festus confers with Agrippa concerning Paul. 

V. 13. 'Aypimras 6 /ScurtXcvs. This Agrippa was a son of 
Agrippa the First. At his father's death, as he was considered too 
young to succeed him on the throne, Judea was committed again to 
the government of procurators. He passed his early life at Rome. 
In A. D. 50, on the death of Herod, his uncle, he received the sov- 
ereignty of Chalcis, and in A. D. 53 the dominions of Philip and 
Lysanias, at which time he assumed the title of king. In the year 
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55 Nero added to his possessions a part of Galilea and Perea. He 
died, aAer a reign of nearly fifty years, in A. D. 100. It will be 
observed that, although Luke in this passage styles Agrippa a king, 
he does not style him king of Judea ; whereas, in speaking of his 
father (12, 1 sq.), he not only applies to him this title, but men- 
tions an instance of his exercise of the regal power at Jerusalem. 
The facts stated above show how perfecdy this distinction conforms 
to the circumstances of the case. — Bcppuoy. Bemice was the el- 
dest daughter of Agrippa the First, and a sister of Drusilla (24, 24). 
She was noted for her beauty and her profligacy. Luke^s accu- 
racy in introducing her at this stage of the history is worthy of re- 
mark. After a brief marriage with her first husband, she became 
the wife of Herod her uncle, king of Chalcis, and on his death re- 
muned for a time with Agrippa her brother. She was suspected 
of living with him in a criminal manner. Her third marriage with 
Polemon, king of Cilicia, she soon dissolved, and returned to her 
brother, not long before the death of the Emperor Claudius. She 
could have been with Agrippa, therefore, in the time of Festus, as 
Luke represents in our narrative. Her subsequent connection with 
Vespasian and Titus made her name familiar to the Roman writers. 
Several of them, as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Juvenal, either mention 
her expressly or allude to her. — dawaaofuvoi t^v ^fr^arov, in order 
to salute Festus. It was their visit of congratulation. Agrippa, 
being a vassal of the Romans, came to pay his respects to this new 
representative of the power on which he was dependent 

y. 15. crf^Mu^uroy, informed^ i. e. judicially, brought accusation ; 
comp. V. 2 ; 24, 1. — atrou/icvM .... duc>;v, asking for themselves 
justice against him. The idea of condemnation lies in kot ovrov, 
not in diiaip. 

v. 18. n€pl olf belongs to araSivrts (comp. v. 7), not to m^cpov. 
The antecedent of o£ is &dpa, not the remoter /S^fiarw. — oiruxv, so. 
Tovrwtf. — i»p (= & by attraction) vn-cvdovv, tohich I suspected^ i. e. 
some capital offence, as treason, robbery, or the like. 

V. 19. ircpl rfjf Idias fi€itridaifjtotfias^ concerning their ovm re-- 
ligion ; not superstition. Compare the Note on ^undtufiaiffaTtpow 
in 17, 22. Agrippa was known to be a zealous Jew, and Festus 
would not have been so uncourteous as to describe his faith by an 
offensive term. Paley adduces the reply of Festus in this verse 
and the preceding as a mark of that candor which distinguishes 
those who relate the truth. ^^ A mere panegyrist, or a dishonest 
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narrator, would not have represented his cause, or have made a 
great magistrate represent it, in this manner ; i. e. in terms not a 
little disparaging, and bespeaking on his part much unconcern and 
indifference about the matter. The same observation may be re- 
peated of the speech which is ascribed to Gallio in 18, 15 : ^ If it 
be a question of words and names, and of your law, look ye to it ; 
for I will be no judge of such matters.' " 

V. 20. ciff rfjv it€p\ TovTov fiTTijo-iy, in regard to the dispute con- 
cerning this one, viz. Jesus (v. 19) ; not this matter ; as if it were 
neuter. But the best reading is nrcpi rovra>i/, concerning these 
things, viz. in relation to their religion and the resurrection of 
Jesus. 

V. 21. Tov dc navXov, «c. r. X., BlU Paul having appealed (and 
so demanded) that he should he kept as a prisoner ; not reserved 
(Eng. vers.) ; comp. n/pcio-^cu in the next clause. — (U ttju tov Sc- 
fiatrrov biayvwrip, with a view to the examinaiion of Augustus, The 
Senate conferred this title on Octavius in the first instance ; but it 
was given also to his successors. — Instead of 7rcfi^», shall send, 
we are to read ajuirc>^fi>, shall send up (Lachm., Tschdf., Mey.) ; 
comp. Luke. 23, 7. 11. 

V. 22. i^\6fiijv KOI avTos, I myself also could unsh, i. e. were 
it possible. The Greeks employed the imperfect indicative to ex- 
press a present wish which the speaker regarded, or out of courtesy 
affected to regard, as one that could not be realized. Compare 
Rom. 9,3; Gal. 4, 20. W.§42.2; S. § 138. 3 ; K. § 259, R. 6. 

V. 23-27. Paul is brought before Agrippa. 

V. 23. iirrk iroKkris (jxivratrias, with much pomp, display, which 
consisted partly in their personal decorations (comp. 12, 21), and 
partly in the retinue which attended them. — tU t6 dKpoarqpiov, unto 
the place of audience, which the article represents as the customary 
one (Olsh.), or as the one to which they repaired on this occasion 
(Mey.). — avp rois x'^'^PX®^') ^^^ ^^ chiliarchs, the commanders 
of the cohorts stationed at Ceesarea, which were five in number 
(Jos. BelL Jud. 3. 4. 2). Compare the Note on 27, 1. 

v. 24. The procurator could say vav rh likriOos r&v *Iovda/a>y, be- 
cause he had reason to know that the Jewish rulers (v. 2, 15) who 
had demanded the death of Paul represented the popular feeling. 
Meyer suggests that a crowd, clamoring for the same object, may 
have accompanied them at the time of their application to the 
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procurator. — Mrvx^p /mm, interceded (ia its bad sense here) ttith 
me. A genitive or dative may follow this verb. — Some manu- 
scripts read (fjv avntv, and others ovr^r pj" > <^nd so, in the next 
verse, some read Bopotov ovw, and others oMp Bamov, Such 
transpositions, which have no effect on the sense, show how unim- 
portant are many of the various readings of the sacred text — 
fuiKen, A qualification like this in a negative sentence requires a 
compound containing the /i^ or odx which precedes. E. § 318. 6 ; 
B. § 148. 6. 

y. 26. vtfH of, K. r. X., Concerning whom I hax^e nothing sure^ 
definite, to write to the sovereign. In such cases of appeal it was 
necessary to transmit to the emperor a written account of the of- 
fence charged as having been committed, and also of all the judi- 
cial proceedings that may have taken place in relation to it. Docu- 
ments of this description were called apostoli^or liters dimissorue. 

— Kvpt^ answers to dominus. The writer^s accuracy should be re- 
marked here. It would have been a mistake to have applied this 
term to the emperor a few years earlier than this. Neither Augus- 
tus nor Tiberius would allow himself to be called dominus^ because 
it implied the relation of master and slave. The appellation had 
now come into use as one of the imperial titles. — In <rx& n ypo^w 
the pronoun belongs to the first verb, not to the second (Kuin.). 
Some repeat cur^MiXc^ af^er n (Mey), which is not necessary. 

V. 27. Skoyov yap /iot ^«, For it appears to me absurd. It 
was illegal, too ; but Festus thinks of the act as being a violation, 
not so much of the law, as of the propriety which dictated the law. 

— fTCfiirovra, sc. Twi, k. t. X., that any one (De Wet.) sending a 
prisoner should not also signify the charges (not crimes) against 
him. Some would make vifimnn-a the subject of <nifiaimi, without 
any ellipsis. K. ^ 238, R. 2. e. Some supply ifu as the subject. 
It is more forcible in such a case to state the general rule or princi- 
ple which controls the particular instance. — Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
2. 14. 1 ) describes Festus as a reasonable man, who was not desti- 
tute of a regard for justice and the laws, and, on the whole, he ap- 
pears as such a man in what is related of him by Luke. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

V. 1 - 23. PauVs Speech before Agrippa. 

This speech of the apostle is similar to that which he delivered 
on the stairs of the castle (22, 1 sq.). The main topic is the same 
in each, viz. the wonderful circumstances of his conversion ; but 
on this occasion he recounts them, not so much for the purpose of 
asserting his personal innocence, as of vindicating the divine origin 
of his commission, and the truth of the message proclaimed by 
him. This difference of design appears in the greater or less ful- 
ness with which he dwells on particular parts of the event, and in 
the bearing of the remarks that fall from him in the course of the 
recapitulation. On the former occasion, ^^ he addressed the infuri- 
ated populace, and made his defence against the charges with 
which he was hotly pressed, of profaning the temple and apostatiz- 
ing from the Mosaic law. He now passes by these accusations, 
and, addressing himself to a more intelligent and dispassionate 
hearer, he takes the highest ground, and holds himself up as the 
apostle and messenger of God. With this view, therefore, he 
paints in more striking colors the awful scene of his conversion, 
and repeats more minutely that heavenly call which it was impossi- 
ble for him to disobey (v. 19), and in obeying which, though he 
incurred the displeasure of his countrymen (v. 21), he continued 
to receive the divine support (v. 22)." Humphry. 

V. 1. eViTpfTrrroi .... Xcyciv. It is Agrippa who gives the per- 
mission to speak, because, being the guest and a king, he presides 
by right of courtesy. — iicrtipat r^v x^'^po^ denotes the act expressed 
by KaTcurfia-as r^ X'ipt in 13, 16 (comp. 21, 40), and Koraarfiarat t^v 
Xf^pa in 19, 33. It was a gesture that betokened respect for the 
audience. 

V. 2. vttA 'lovdttiW, hy Jews^ without the article (comp. 22, 30) 
because he would represent the accusation as purely Jewish in its 
character. — Some copies place M <rov after fuucdpiovj others after 
airok<ry€urB<u. The first is the best position, because it secures a 
stronger emphasis to the pronoun (Grsb., Tschdf). — The object 
of riytiixai is the same as the subject, but the latter, which is more 
prominent, controls the case of /icXXooy. 

y. 3. fuiXi4rro ytfJioTTiv Hvra crc, since thou art especially (i. e. 
43 
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more than others) expert (lit a knower). The accusadre is ana- 
coluthic, instead of the genitive (Mey., Win., Rob.). W. § 32. 7. 
Some explain it as an instance of the accusative absolute ; but we 
have no clear example of that construction in the New Testament 
itpfiakfwut in Eph. 1, 18, which has been cited as an example of it, 
stands in apposition with vm/io, or depends on ftfi|. The Rabbinic 
writers* spoik of Agrippa as having excelled in a knowledge of the 
law. Ab the tradition which they follow could not have flowed 
from this passage, it confirms the representation here by an nnex« 
pected agreement — gark *IoiAuovr, among Jews^ of whom we are 
led to thixik as existing in different places. W. § 53. d. — d«S, 
therefore. In the presence of such a judge, he proposes to speak 
at length, and requests a patient hearing. 

v. 4. oftr, flow, transitive. The apostle passes here to his sub- 
ject — €K pt&nfTot. See on 22, 3. — Jm 4pX$^ refers to the same 
period of his life, but marks it more strongly as an early period. 
It will be observed that, whUe the apostle repeats this idea in the 
successive clauses, he brings forward in each case a new circum- 
stance in connection with it He states, first, how long the Jews 
had known him; secondly^ where they had known him so long 
{iw Tf cftvt iwu h 'UpoaokviMHt) ; and, thirdly, what (Sri mn ri^ 
axptfifOTOTifw aipefruf^ k. r. X.) they had known of him so long and in 
that place. 

V. 5. vpoyuftHTKam-fs fi€, knowing me before (i. e. the present 
time). — Korh r^v oic/u/Scirnir^y aip€m9^ according to the strictest sect 
in regard both to doctrine and manner of life. Josephus describes 
this peculiarity of the Pharisees in similar language : cvoY^carcpov 
fhtu rmv S^Xtur Kok tow p6fiaut axptjScaTrpov o^iiycurAu (Bell. Jud. 
1. 5. 2). 

V. 6. Tfjs vp6t Tous vmpas ^fJMP IwayytkUis ytpofupift^ of the 
promise (i. e. of a Messiah) made unto our fathers (Kuin., Olsh., 
De Wet, Mey.). The same expression occurs in Paul's discourse 
at Antioch (13, 32), where it is said that God fulfilled the promise^ 
or showed it to be fulfilled, by raising up Jesus from the dead. See 
the Note on that passage. Ck)mpare 28, 20. — cZr ^y, tmto which^ 
viz. the promise, its accomplishment. — dtfdcxo^vXor (= rait dttdcxa 
ftnikoLs in James 1,1) exists only here, but is formed afier the analo- 

* Sepp adduces the proof of this in his Das Leben Christi, Vol. IV. 
p. 138. 
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gy of other compounds from b^d€Ka. The Jewish nation consisted 
of those who were descended from the twelve tribes ; which fact 
justifies the expression historically, though the twelve tribes had 
now lost their separate existence. — ip crrevrig, toiih eamestnes9. 
See on cKrvi^s in 12, 5. — vvKra km rffxfpap Aarpcvoy, worshipping 
night and day. This was a phrase which denoted habitual wor- 
ship, especially as connected with fasting and prayer. See Luke 
1, 75 ; 2, 37; 18, 1 ; 1 Thess. 5, 17 ; 1 Tim. 5, 5. 

V. 7. ircpl fjs Iknldot cyjcaXov/Mu. The apostle means to say, that 
he was accused of maintaining that this hope of a Messiah had been 
accomplished in Jesus, and had been accomplished in him because 
God raised him from the dead. The presence of the latter idea in 
the mind of the apostle leads to the interrogation in the next verse. 

— 'Ayplmra after /SacrtXrv has decisive evidence against it. — v»ri 
'lovdoivy is reserved to the end of the sentence, in order to state 
more strongly the inconsistency of such an accusation from such a 
source. 

y. 8. W is printed in some editions as a separate question : 
What 7 Is it judged incredible 7 Other editions connect ri with 
the verb : Why is it judged incredible 7 Griesbach, Kuinoel, 
De Wette, and others, prefer the first mode ; Knapp, Hahn, 
Meyer, and others, prefer the second mode. The latter appears to 
me more agreeable to the calm energy of the apostle's manner. 

— vfuy extends the inquiry to all who were present The speaker 
uses the singular number when he addresses Agrippa personally ; 
see v. 2, 3, 27. — €i does not stand for ^t, but presents the propo- 
sition as a doubted or problematical one : if God raises the dead 
(Mey., De Wet). — iytipti is present because it expresses a char- 
acteristic act. The resurrection of Jesus was past, but illustrated a 
permanent attribute or power on the part of God. 

y. 9. This verse may be slightly illative : I now indeed ; i. e. in 
consequence of a spirit of incredulity, like that of others. Pos- 
sibly fup oSp may be resumptive, carrying back the mind to v. 5 ; 
since we may regard what intervenes as digressive in its character. 
• — tfdoia ifULVT^y seemed to myself thought — np^s tA Hvofta 'li/croO, 
against the name of Jesus ; comp. trp6s in Luke 23, 12. — iroXXa 
iwayriay many things JiostUe. 

V. 10. 6 refers to the collective idea in froXXa ipavrla, — koi 
connects iirobjaa with t^k}$cu — Koi woKKoiis^ k, r, X., adds the facts in 
illustration of what was stated in general terms. — The common 
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text omits ip before <f)vktuuus^ which could be justified as ao instance 
of the local dative sometimes found afYer verbs compounded with 
Kara. See Bemh. Synt., p. 243. The tmnslation would then be, / 
shut up unio prisons. But Griesbach, Tischendorf, and others, al- 
lege good authority for reading h ffniKtucais^ which would be the 
ordinary construction ; comp. Luke 3, 20. — wapit ri» apxttp^ttm. 
See the Note on 9, 2. — ainifxwfupw .... inj^wp^ and as they 
(which refers to dyivv as a class, not to those imprisoned) toere put to 
death y I gave vote in favor of it, L e. encouraged, approved the act 
(Bng., Kuin., De Wet, Mey.). mnprymi ^r^r answers to tnamfdo- 
Kw in 22, 20 ; comp. also 8, 1. Some insist on the literal sense of 
the phrase, and infer from it that P&ul was a member of the Sanhe- 
drim, and voted with the other judges to put the Christians to death. 
But the Jews required, as a general rule, that those who held this 
office should be men of years ; and Pftul, at the time of Stephen^s 
martyrdom, could hardly have attained the proper age. It is said, 
too, on the authority of the later Jewish writers, that one of the 
necessary qualifications for being chosen into the Sanhedrim was 
that a man should be the father of a family, because he who is a 
parent may be expected to be merciful ; a relation which, from the 
absence of any allusion to it in the apostle's writings, we have 
every reason to believe that he never sustained. — amuf agrees 
with the intimation of other passages (8, 3 ; 9, 1 ; 22, 4), that 
Stephen was not the only victim whose blood was shed at this 
time. \ 

V. 11. ml Kortt vdaas^ k. r. X., and punishing them often 
throughout aU the synagogues in the difierent places where he pur- 
sued his work of persecution. See 22, 19. ^^ The chief rulers of the 
synagogues, being also the judges of the people in many cases, espe- 
cially those which regarded religion (comp. on 9, 2), chose to give 
sentence against offenders, and see their sentence executed in the 
synagogue. Persons were always scourged in the presence of the 
judges (Vitr. de Synag. Vett, p. 177). For punishment being de- 
signed ^in terrorem,' what more likely to strike the mind with 
awe, and deter men from falling into the like errors, than to have it 
executed in their religious assemblies, and in the face of the con- 
gregation ? Our Lord foretold that his disciples should be scourged 
in the synagogues (Matt 10, 17 ; 23, 34), and we learn here that 
Paul was an instrument m fulfilling this prediction, having beaten 
them that believed in every synagogue.^' Biscoe. — ffvayKaCw 
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/SXaot^/Acuf, I constrained them ( i. e. urged them by threats and 
torture) to blaspheme^ viz. Jesus, or the gospel ; comp. 13, 45 ; 
James 2, 7. That, among the many who suffered this violence, 
every one preserved his fidelity, it would be unreasonable to affirm. 
We learn from Pliny^s letter to Trajan, that heathen persecutors 
applied the same test which Saul adopted, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining who were truly Christians. ^^ Propositus est libellus sine 
auctore, multorum nomina continens; qui negarent se esse Chri- 
stianos aut fuisse, quum prseeunte me deos appellarent et imagini 
tu8B (quam propter hoc jusseram cum simulacris numinum adferri) 
thure ac vino supplicarent, preeterea maledicerent Christo ; quorum 
nihil cogi posse dicuntur qui sunt revera Christianiy — ciu^ 
Ka\ eh ras t[$<o irdXcu, OS far OS even unto foreign cities, as those 
would be called which were out of Judea. Among these Luke and 
Paul single out Damascus, because a train of such events followed 
the apostle's expedition to that city. 

V. 12. €v olff, in which, while intent on this object; comp. 
24, 18. — i$ov(rias and imrptmris strengthen each other ; he had am- 
ple power to execute his commission. 

V. 13. ^fupas fie<rris, ^^ fie<nj ^ficpa, pro meridie communis dia- 
lect! est, at fiitrov ^fxepas, aut fufrtjufipia (22, 6) elegantiora.'' See 
Lob. ad Phryn. p. 55. — tcara rfjv 6d6v, along the way (Mey., Rob.) ; 
on the way (De Wet.). — For /*€ after frtpCK&if^, see on 9, 3. — 
For Tov£ aifp ifuA nop€voiupovs, see on 22, 9. 

V. 14. iroPTtty .... f 2s rijv yfjv, And we all having fallen down 
upon the earth, from the effect of terror, not as an act of reverence ; 
comp. 9, 4 ; 22, 17. In regard to the alleged inconsistency be- 
tween this statement and c2<n^jc€uray in 9, 7, see the Note on that 
passage. — <nikiip69 aot irphs xivrpa XoktIC^iv, It is *hard for thee to 
kick against goads. The meaning is, that his opposition to the 
cause and will of Christ must be unavailing ; the continuance of it 
would only brinjg injury and ruin on himself. Wetstein has pro- 
duced examples of this proverb from both Greek and Latin writers. 
Euripides (Bacch. v. 791) applies it as here : ^/iovftcyor wpof Mvrpa 
XoKTiCotfu, Bvr^os &ir 6*^, Terence (Phorm. 1. 2. 27) employs 
it thus: ^^Num quss inscitia est, Advorsum stimulum calces?'' 
Plautus (4. 2. 55) has it in this form : ^' Si stimulos pugnis caedis, 
manibus plus dolet." The Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 2. 173 ex- 
plains the origin of the expression : 17 dc rpoin) airh tS>p fio£u • r&v y^ 
ol &r€LKTOi narh ri)ir yt6»pyla» K€VTpi,(fiyxvoi vwo rov dpovmros, XoKriCova't to 
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Kiprpov ml fiaXXov vXrjrroimu. The same or a nmilar proverb must 
have existed among the Hebrews, though this b the only instance of 
it that has been preserved. 

V. 16. els T€VTo prepares the mind for what follows ; see on 
9,21. — y«(p shows that the command to arise was equivalent to 
assuring him that he had no occasion for such alarm (v. 14) ; the 
object of the vision was to summon him to a new and exalted 
sphere of efibrt — vpox^ipiawr&al or vfniphfjp^ to appoint^ select, thee 
as a minister. It is impossible to retain here the idea that the pur^ 
pose of the selection was prior to the act ; and the remark to that 
effect in the Note on 3, 20 I would cancel. — Understand rovnnr 
afler /idprvpa as the attracting antecedent of hv. — < &y rf 6tf>Btiiroiial 
iHM is an unusual construction. The best solution is, that l» stands 
for dy taken as a sort of explanatory accusative (K. ^ 279. 7) : as 
to which I will appear unto thee. So translate De Wette, Meyer, 
Winer, Robinson. See W. § 40, R. 1. Some resolve &r into 6 as 
put for dt' d (Mey., De Wet). Many commentators assign an ac- 
tive sense to ^^^rofuu : which I will cause thee to see or know. 
This use of the verb has no warrant either in classic or Hellenistic 
Greek. 

V. 17. €$(Uf}ovfjLevo9 .... iOimvy delivering thee from the people^ 
i. e. of the Jews (see on 10, 2), and the heathen. For this sense 
of the participle, see 7, 10 ; 12, 11 ; 23, 27, etc. Such a promise 
was conditional from the nature of the case. It pledged to him the 
security which he needed for the accomplishment of his work until 
his work was done. Some render cf aipovfin^ orf, selecting thee^ so 
as to find here the idea of o-iccvos iKkoyrjs in 9, 15 (Kuin«, Hnr., 
Rob.). This interpretation would suit rov Xatw^ but, as De Wette 
and Meyer remark, it is inappropriate or Tess appropriate to rwr 
iBwv, — tls ots refers to both the nouns which precede. — The cor- 
rect text inserts ty^ before cr^, and omits wvp, 

V. 18. It is important to observe the relation of the dlfierent 
clauses to each other. atmt$<u i<l>0aKftovs ovtAv states the object of 
cEmNrnXXoD. — rov hrurrpky^cn may derive its subject from avrcMr, or 
retain that of the preceding infinitive : that they may tum^ or in 
order to turn them (Eng. vers.). Most prefer the first sense, 
as it agrees with eirunrfM</>cty in v. 20. This clause states the de- 
signed effect of the illumination which they should receive. — rov 
Xo^Scu', K. r. X., expresses the direct object of the second infinitive 
and the ultimate object of the first. — For xkripop iy row tTytcurfmHr, 
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see the Note on 20, 32. — ir/aret rg ek l/ii, hy faith on me^ our 
English translators and some others join with ^uurfjJvois ; but the 
words specify evidently the condition by which believers obtain the 
pardon of sin and an interest in the heavenly inheritance, ^i- 
curfiivots is added merely to indicate the spiritual nature of the 

Kkrjpoy, 

V. 19. 66€P^ whence, i. e. having been so instructed, and in such 
a manner. — ovk iy€y6firip diruBfis describes the alacrity of his obe- 
dience in a stronger manner than if the idea had been expressed 
positively. — rj ohpmfi^ ^nraaia, the heavenly vision, apparition, i. e. 
of the Saviour^s person ; comp. Luke 1, 22 ; 24, 23 ; 2 Cor. 12, 1. 
See the last remark in the Note on 9, 7. 

V. 20. th nwrop, c r. X., and unto (i. e. the inhabitants of) all 
the region of Judea ; comp. amfyytikay €U rifv nSkuf in Luke 8, 34. 
Meyer extends rots from the other clause into this : and unto those 
throughout all the region. This analysis would be good, if the 
preposition were leara, but it does violence to eis. — H^ta r^^ /ura* 
vtAtu tpya, deeds worthy of repentance, consistent with a changed 
heart and life. 

v. 22. iwucovplag .... B€ov, Having therefore obtained assist- 
once from God ; since exposed to such dangers {<iir€ip&yro dcaxeip/- 
trwrSai in V. 21) he must otherwise have perished. — fiaprvpdfuvof 
luKpf T€ fcal fieydX^, testifying to both young and old (see 8, 10). 
It is uncertain whether this is the correct participle or the received 
liaprvpovfitvog. The latter would mean attested, approved both by 
young and old (Bretschn., Mey.) ; comp. 6, 3 ; 10, 22 ; 16, 2 ; i. e. 
since the apostle was calumniated to such an extent, he could claim 
a good testimony from the consciences of men. Some would take 
the form as middle, instead of passive : bearing witness ; but con- 
fessedly without any example of that use. See Rob. Lex. s. v. 
Knapp, Tischendorf» Hahn, and others, approve of fiapTvp6fjL€vos. 
It has less support than the other word, but is more easily ex- 
plained. 

v. 23. This part of the sentence attaches itself to Xcyooy rather 
than to fuXKovrap yiyfcr^at. — €( iraBrjiT^s 6 XpiaT6s,whelher the Messiah 
can suffer (De Wet., Mey.), which is the proper force of this termi- 
nation, and need not be given up here. The apostle, as I under^ 
stand it, approaches the question on the Jewish side of it, not on the 
christian ; and that was, whether the Messiah, being such as many 
of the Jews expected, could suffer ; not whether he must suffer, in 
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order to fulfil the Scriptures, cl presents the points as the ques- 
tions which he was wont to discuss. Some make €l = m, that, 
i. e. the sign of a moderated assertion. — vfAros §$ wKurrwnms iv 
Kp&v = ir/MMvroKOff Ik r&v p€Kp»v in Col. 1, 18. If this point was es- 
tablished, it followed that Jesus was the promised Saviour of men, 
and the author of eternal life to those who believe on him. 

V. 24 - 32. Agrippa prorumnces Paul innocenL 

V. 24. roimi I refer, with Meyer, to the words last spoken, and 
not to the entire speech (De Wet.). The idea of a resurrection, 
which excited the ridicule of the Athenians (17, 32), appeared 
equally absurd to the Roman Festus, and he could listen with pa- 
tience no longer. It is evident that rovr^v in v. 26 has reference to 
f$ ipoar^trtnt P€Kp£p in V. 23, and the intermediate ravra would not 
be likely to turn the mind to a. different subject. — dwoKoyovfuvou 
may be present, because Festus interposed before Paul had fin- 
ished his defence (Mey.). — H^tyak^f rj ^if. See on 14, 10. 
The ^^ loud voice *^ was the eflect of his surprise and astonish- 
ment — itabfg^ thou art mad, which he says, not in jest (Olsh.), 
but because it really appeared to him that the infatuation under 
which he supposed Paul to be acting must spring from insanity 
(Neand., Mey., De Wet). — tA iroXXa ypofifum admits of two 
senses : the many writings which thou readest (Kuin., Mey.), or 
the much learning which thou hast or art reputed to have (Neand., 
De Wet). The latter is the more natural idea, and may have been 
suggested to the mind of Festus from his having heard that Paul 
was distinguished among the Jews for his scholarship. It is less 
probable that he was led to make the remark because he was 
struck with the evidence of superior knowledge evinced in Paul's 
address. It was able and eloquent, but would not be characterized 
as learned in any very strict sense of the term. 

y. 25. ov iiaivofuu, K, r. X. This reply of Paul is unsurpassed 
as a model of christian courtesy and self-command. Doddridge 
takes occasion to say here, that, " if great and good men who meet 
with rude and insolent treatment in the defence of the gospel 
would learn to behave with such moderation, it would be a great 
accession of strength to the christian cause.^' — dXi/^cjof, of truth, ss 
opposed, not to falsehood (his veracity was not impeached), but to 
the fancies, hallucinations, of a disordered intellect. — o-tt^poovyiys 
is the opposite of fiovux, i. e. a sound mind. 
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V. 26. hrlararai .... 6 ficurikevsy For the king knows well con- 
cerning these things^ viz. the death and resurrection of Christ. 
The apostle is assured that Agrippa has heard of the events con- 
nected with the origin of Christianity, and could not deny that they 
were supported by evidence too credible to make it reproachful to 
a man's understanding to adroit the reality of these events. — npht 
tv KM wapptfo-uiCofitvos XoXtt, tmto whom also (i. e. because he has this 
knowledge) I speak boldly. — cV ycavi^, in a corner^ i. e. secretly. 
The expression was current in that sense (Wetst.). — toOto = 
TovTHiv just before. The plural views the circumstances in detail, 
the singular as a whole. See the Note on 5, 5. W. § 23. 5. 

V. 27. fl-MTTcvciff, K, r. X. As Agrippa professed to believe the 
Scriptures, which foretold that the Messiah would rise from the 
dead, he was bound to admit that there was nothing irrational or 
improbable in the apostle's testimony concerning an event which 
accomplished that prophecy. 

V. 26. iy oXiy^ (sc. XP^^) • - • • yeyfo^ai. In a little time (at 
this rate) you persuade me to become a Christian (Wetst., Raph., 
Kuin., Neand., De Wet, Rob.). It was not uncommon in Greek 
to omit xP^vo£ after this adjective. Wetstein, Raphel (Annott. II. 
p. 188), and others, have produced decisive examples of this ellip- 
sis. By taking hoKly^ as quantitative, instead of temporal, Meyer 
brings out this sense from the expression : With little^ i. e. trouble, 
effort, you persuade me to become a Christian ; in other words 
(said sarcastically). You appeal to me as if you thought me an easy 
convert to your faith. This would be, no doubt, the correct ex- 
planation, if, with Meyer, Tischendorf, and others, we adopt €v 
fuyaX^ as the correct reading in Paul's reply, instead of h noXk£ ; 
but the testimony for the common text outweighs that against it 
(Neand., De Wet). It is held, at present, to be unphilological to 
translate tv 3X^ almost (Bez., Grot., Eng. vers.). The Greek 
for that sense would have been dXtyou, okiyov dci, or nap ^lyw, 
Agrippa appears to have been moved by the apostle's earnest man- 
ner, but attempts to conceal his emotion under the form of a jest. 

v. 29. ti$alp,rjp hv rf ^c^, / could pray to God^ i. e. if I obeyed 
the impulse of my own heart, though it may be unavailingi For 
OP with the optative, see W. § 43. 1. b; B. \ 139. m. 15. — «cal iv 
Skiy^ Koi h iroXXf , both in a little and in much time. We may 
paraphrase the idea thus : ^^ I could wish that you might become 
a Christian in a short time, as you say ; and if not in a short 
44 
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time, in a long time. I should rejoice in such an event, could 
it ever take place, whether it were sooner or later.'* If we 
read iw iitydk^^ the words would then mean, whether by little 
effort or by great ; whether he was to he converted with ease or 
difficulty. — iraprxriff r«y deo-fiMr Tovr«»r, except these chains^ which 
were hanging upon his arms as he made his defence. Some have 
taken the language as figurative : except this state of captivity. 
The literal sense is not inconsistent with an occasional Roman 
usage. Tacitus mentions the following scene as having occurred 
in the Roman Senate (Ann. 4. 28) : ^^ Reus pater, accusator filius 
(npmen utrique Vihius Serenus) in senatum inducti sunt. Ab 
exilio retractus et tum catena vinctus, orante filio. At contra reus 
nihil infracto animo, obversus in filium qualere vincla, vocare ul- 
tores decs," etc. 

V. 30. The best authorities read dp§<rni rt without jcol raOra 
€lir6yros avrov. — 6 is repeated before fiaaiktvg and iiy^ymv^ because 
they are the titles of different persons. — ol crvyKoBfffupoi mnU 
are the military officers and magistrates who were mentioned in 
25, 23. 

V. 31. cXdXovr irp6s akkr/kow. The object of the conference 
was to ascertain Agrippa^s opinion in regard to the merits of the 
case. — For ovdiv Bcoforov S(u}p 1j d€U'fiMPy see on 23, 29. — ovdiv 
TTpatrtrety does nothing in that he holds such opinions, pursues such 
a course. See W. ^ 41, 2. c. It is not an instance of the present 
for the perfect (Kuin.). 

v. 32. airoXcXvo-^ai idwrro^ could Jiave been (not could be) re- 
leasedy i. e. at any previous time since his apprehension, before his 
appeal to CsBsar. It will be seen that both verbs are in the past 
tense. As the appeal had been accepted, it could not be with* 
drawn, even with the consent of the parties (Bottg.). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

V. 1 - 5. Patd embarks at CcBsarea for Rome^ and proceeds as 
far as Myfa, 

V. 1. iKpiBri relates to the time of departure, not to the decision 
itself that they should he sent — rdv car<m\fuf is a lax use of the telic 
infinitive ; comp. 18, 10. W. ^ 45. 4. h. — ^/m includes the historian 
as one of the party. The plural pronoun of the first person was used 
last in 21, 18. — irapcd/dow is not so vague as the third person plu- 
ral impersonal, hut expresses the idea more concretely (W. § 49. 1 ; 
S. § 174) : they delivered ; i. e. those who acted in this case under 
the command of the procurator. — crcpovr, others i. e. additional 
prisoners, not different in character from Paul, viz. heathen, as 
Meyer supposes. Luke uses that term and SKKos indiscriminately ; 
see 15, 35 ; 17, 34. — The statement here, that not only Paul, but 
certain other prisoners, were sent by the same ship into Italy, im- 
plies, as l^aley remarks after Lardner, that the sending of persons 
from Judea to be tried at Rome was a common practice. Josephus 
confirms this intimation by a variety of instances. Among others, 
he mentions the following, which is the more pertinent as it took 
place about this time. *•*• Felix," he says (Life, § 3), ^^ for some 
slight ofiTence, hound and sent to Rome several priests of his ac- 
quaintance, honorable and good men, to answer for themselves to 
CfiBsar." — (nrtlpris Se/Sacnr^ff, of the Augustan cohort. It is well es- 
tablished that several legions in the Roman army, certainly the 2d, 
3d, and 8th, bore the above designation. No ancient writer, how- 
ever, mentions that any one of these was stationed in the East. 
Some critics suppose, notwithstanding the absence of any notice to 
this effect, that such may have been the fact, and that one of the 
cohorts belonging to this legion, and distinguished by the same 
name, had its quarters at Csesarea. The more approved opinion 
is, that it was an independent cohort, assigned to that particular ser- 
vice, and known as the Augustan or imperial, because, with refer- 
ence to its relation to the procurator, it corresponded in some sense 
to the emperor^s life-guard at Rome.* It may have taken the place 

* Such exceptions to the general system occur under every military es- 
tablishment. Speaking of that of England at a certain period, Mr. Macau- 
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of the Italian cohort, which was mentioned in 10, 1 ; or, very possi- 
bly, as Meyer suggests, may have been identical with it. The two 
names are not inconsistent with this latter opinion. Augustan may 
have been the honorary appellation of the cohort, while it was 
called Italian by the people, because it consisted chiefly of Italians 
or Romans. The other four cohorts at Ceesarea, as stated by Jose- 
phus (Antt 20. 8. 7 ; 19. 9. 2), were composed principally of 
Cesareans, or Samaritans. 

On account of this last circumstance, some explain airci/n;^ Sc/Sa- 
cmjs as meaning Sebastenean or Samaritan cohort^ since the city of 
Samaria bore also the Greek name Sc/Sacrnj in honor of the Emperor 
Augustus. But in that case, as Winer (Realw. II. p. 338), De 
Wette, Meyer, and others decide, we should have expected Sc^a- 
on/yuv, instead of ^ffiaarnjt^ or an adjective equivalent in sense, 
formed like 'imXiiti} in 10, 1. Wieseler has proposed another view 
of the expression. It appears that Nero organized a body-guard, 
which he denominated Augustani (Suet. Ner. 20. 25) or Augustiani 
(Tac. Ann. 14. 15). The critic just named thinks that Julius may 
have been a centurion in that cohort, whose station of course was 
at Rome ; and that, having been sent to the East for the execution 
of some public service,, he was now returning to Italy with these 
prisoners under his charge. But that guard, as Wieseler himself 
mentions, was organized in the year A. D. 60 ; and, according to 
his own plan of chronology in the Acts, it was in that very year 
that Paul was sent from Caesarea to Rome. This coincidence as 
to the time of the two occurrences leaves room for a possibility 
that the supposition referred to may be true, but it certainly creates 
a strong presumption against the probability of it. 

V. 2. irXouo 'Ad/>a^vm;i^, a vessel of Adramytliuniy which was 
a seaport of Mysia, on the eastern shore of the iBgean Sea, oppo- 
site to Lesbos. It was on a bay of the same name, and was then 
a flourishing city. Pliny speaks of it as one of the most consider- 
able towns in that vicinity. No antiquities have been found here 
except a few coins. — Some critics prefer ^cXXoyri to the common 
fuX\oin-€s (Grsb., Mey., Tschdf.), though it is doubtful whether the 
latter should be relinquished (De Wet.). — irXetv tovs Kara rrfv *A<rlap 

lay says that " a troop of dragoons, which did not form part of any regi. 
ment, was stationed near Berwick, for the purpose of keeping the peace 
among the moss-troopers of the border.*' 
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T^wovsy to sail (visit) the places along (the coast of) Asia. This verb, 
which is properly intransitive, may govern an accusative, after the 
analogy of irop€Vf<r6iu 6d6v and the like. K. § 279. R. 5. See 
also Krug. Gr. § 46. 6. 3. Others regard roirovs as the place 
whither (Win., De Wet). A few copies have «r after ^rXccy, which 
was inserted, no doubt, to render the construction easier. As Myra 
was one of the places where the ship stopped, Asia here may de- 
note Asia Minor. Luke^s prevalent use of the term restricts it to 
the western countries washed by the iEgean. — It would appear 
that they embarked in this Adramyttian ship because they had no 
opportunity at this time to sail directly from Ceesarea to Italy. 
" The vessel was evidently bound for her own port, and her course 
from Ceesarea thither necessarily led her close past the principal 
seaports of Asia. Now, this is also the course which a ship would 
take in making a voyage from Syria to Italy ; they would, there- 
fore, be so far on their voyage when they reached the coast of 
Asia, and in the great commercial marts on that coast they could 
not fail to find an opportunity for proceeding to their ulterior desti- 
nation.'' • The opportunity which they expected presented itself at 
Myra (v. 6). — 'Apicrrdpxov, This is the Aristarckus named in 
19, 29 ; 20, 4. Our English translators speak of him, very strange- 
ly, as ^* one Aristarchus," as if he were otherwise unknown. That 
he accompanied Paul to Rome appears also from Philem. 24 ; Col. 
4, 10 ; which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that city. In the 
latter passage he terms Aristarchus (nmiixfuiXforoff, which, if taken 
literally, would lead us to suppose that he too had been apprehended 
and was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. But in Philem. 24 he is 
called merely awfpyos^ and hence it is more probable that he went 
with the apostle of his own accord, and that he received the other 
appellation merely as a commendatory one, because by such devo- 

* "The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul," etc. By James Smith, 
Esq., of Jordanhill, F. R. S.,etc. London. 1848. I have availed myself 
freely of the illustrations of this valuable treatise in the commentary on 
these chapters. No work has appeared for a long time that has thrown so 
much light upon any equal portion of the Scriptures. The author is entirely 
justified in expressing his belief, that the searching examination to which he 
has subjected the narrative has furnished a new and distinct argument for 
establishing the authenticity of the Acts. It would occasion too much rep- 
etition to quote this work in a formal manner. The reader is at liberty to 
attribute to it all that may be valuable in this division of the Notes. 
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tioD to him he had thus made Paulas captivity as it were his own. 
This is the general opinion of critics. We have every reason to 
suppose that Luke also went as the voluntary companion of the 
apostle. 

V. 3. KorrixBnf^ tit 2Mpa^ we landed at Sid&n. This city had 
anciently one of the finest harbors in the East, and was celebrated 
at this time for its wealth and commerce. It was the rival of Tyre ; 
see 21, 3. The vessel stopped here perhaps for purposes of trade. 
The distance from Csesarea to Sidon was sixty-seven geographical 
miles. As they performed the voyage in a single day, they must 
have had a favorable wind. The prevailing winds now in that part 
of the Mediterranean, at the period of the year then arrived, are the 
westerly ; * and such a wind would have served their purpose. The 
coast line between the two places bears N. N. E. The season of 
the year at which Paul commenced the voyage is known from v. 9. 
It must have been near the close of summer, or early in September. 
— ^iXay^pMirwff .... xp?<rdfMyoff. It is interesting to observe that 
the centurion manifested the same friendly disposition towards the 
apostle throughout the voyage. See v. 43 ; 28, 16. It is not im- 
possible that he had been present on some of the occasions when 
Paul defended himself before his judges (see 24, 1 ; 25, 23), and 
that he was not only convinced of his prisoner's innocence, but had 
been led to feel a personal interest in his character and fortunes. — 
Toifs ^tXovr, the friends y believers in that place. Sidon was a Phoe- 
nician city; and, as we learn from 11, 19, the gospel had been 
preached in Phoenicia at an early period. See on 21, 4. The 
narrative presupposes that Paul had informed the centurion that 
there were Christians here. — iropcvtfcvnx agrees with the suppressed 
subject of Tvx«uf ; comp. 26, 20. K. § 307, R. 2. It is corrected 
in some manuscripts to iropcv^in, agreeing with avrf , implied after 

V. 4. vTTcirXevcra/ify, «. r. X., we sailed under Cyprus because the 
winds were contrary. It is evident from the next verse that they 
left this island on the left hand and passed to the north of it, instead 

* Ad English naval officer, at sea near Alexandria, under date of July 
4tb, 1798, writes thus : " The wind continues to the westward. I am sorry 
to find it almost as prevailing as the trade winds." Again, on the 19th of 
the next month, he says : '* We have just gained sight of Cyprus, nearly 
the track we followed six weeks ago, so invariably do the westerly winds 
prevail at this season." 
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of going to the south, which would have heen their direct course in 
proceeding from Sidon to Proconsular Asia. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the winds were adverse to them. Such would have 
been the effect of the westerly winds which, as before stated, pre- 
vail on that coast at this season, and which had favored their prog- 
ress hitherto. It may be supposed, therefore, that, these winds still 
continuing, they kept on their northern course after leaving Sidon, 
instead of turning towards the west or northwest, as they would 
have done under favorable circumstances. It is entirely consistent 
with this view that they are said to have sailed under Cyprus^ if we 
adopt the meaning of this expression which some of the ablest 
authorities attach to it. Wetstein has stated what appears to be the 
true explanation as follows : " Ubi navis vento contrario cogitur a 
rectu cursu decedere, ita ut tunc insula sit interposita inter ventum 
et navem, dicitur ferri infra insulam." (Nov. Test II. p. 637.) Ac- 
cording to this opinion, viro in the verb affirms merely that the ship 
was on that side of the island from which the wind was blowing, 
i. e., to use a sea phrase, on the lee side. It decides nothing of it- 
self with respect to their vicinity to tlie island ; though, from the 
nature of the case, it would not be natural to speak of sailing un- 
der a land, or being on the lee of it, unless the land was some- 
where near, rather than remote. In this instance they passed with- 
in sight of Cyprus, since that island was visible from the Syrian 
coast. See the Note on 13, 4. Many commentators^, on the other 
hand, render vn-cTrXevo-a/icv t^v Kvirpoy, we sailed near Cyprus, as it 
were under its projecting shore. In this case they must have had a 
different wind from that supposed above, in order to enable them to 
cross from the coast of Palestine to that of Cyprus ; but having 
gained that position, they must then have gone around to the north 
of that island, in accordance precisely with the other represen- 
tation. 

V. 5. rh mkayos t6 Kara rijv KiXucUa^ kclL JIafju(fivKia»y the sea along 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, i. e. the coast of those countries. The 
Cilician Sea extended so far south as to include even Cyprus. 
That pass the Greeks called also Atdon Cilicium,* The Pamphy- 
lian Sea lay directly west of the Cilician. Luke says nothing of 
any delay, in these seas, and the presumption is that the voyage 
here was a prosperous one. This agrees perfectly with what would 

* HofTmanD*! Griechenland und die Griechen, Vol. 11. p. 1385. 
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be expected under that coast at that season of the year. Instead 
of the westerly winds which had been opposed to them heretofore, 
they would be favored now by a land breeze * which prevails there 
during the summer months, as well as by a current which constant- 
ly runs to the westward along the coast of Asia Minor, t Their 
object in standing so far to the north was no doubt to take advan- 
tage of these circumstances, which were well known to ancient 
mariners. — Mvpa rijs Avkuw. Myra was in the south of Lycia, two 
or three miles from the coast (Forbg. Handb. 11. p. 256). The 
vicinity abounds still in magnificent ruins, though some of them, 
especially the rock tombs, denote a later age than that of the apos- 
tle.l The ancient port of Myra was Andriaca, which was identi- 
fied by Captain Beaufort at the bay of Andraki, ^^ where the boats 
trading with the district still anchor, or find shelter in a deep river 
opening into it.^' 

V. 6- 12. Incidents of the Voyage from Myra to Crete. 

V. 6. ifkotm 'AXf$av6ptpoy irXcor, an Alexandrian skip about 
sailing. The participle describes a proximate future, as in 21, 2. 3, 
etc. This ship was bound directly for Italy, having a cargo of 

* M. de Pag^s, a French nayigator, who was making a voyage from 
Syria to Marseilles, took the same coarse, for which he assigns also the rea- 
son which influenced probably the commander of Paul's ship. ''The 
winds from the west,'* he says, ** and consequently contrary, which prevail 
in tliese places in the summer, forced us to run to the north. We made for 
the coast of Caramania (Cilicia) in order to meet the northerly winds, and 
which we found accordingly.'* 

t <> From Syria to the Archipelago, there is a constant current to the 
westward." — Beaufort's Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, 
p. 39. Pococke found this current running so strong between Rhodes and 
the continent, that it broke into the cabin windows even in calm weather. 
— Description of the East, Vol. 11. p. 236. 

t "The village of Dembra (the Turkish name of the modem Myra) occu- 
pies a small part of the site of the ancient city of Myra. The acropolis 
crowns the bold precipice above. — We commenced the ascent to the acro- 
polis, at first exceedingly difficult, until we found an ancient road cut out of 
the rock, with steps leading to the summit. The walls of the acropolis are 
entirely built of small stones with mortar. We saw no remains of any 
more substantially or solidly built structures; but it is evidently the hill al- 
luded to by Strabo, upon which *■ Myra is said to have been situated.' " — 
Spratt and Forbes, Vol. I. p. 132. 
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wheat, as we learn from v. 38. See the Note there. Egypt at 
this time, it is well known, was one of the granaries of Rome ; and 
the vessels employed for the transportation of com from that country 
were equal in size to the largest merchant-vessels of modern times. 
Hence this ship was ahle to accommodate the centurion and his 
numerous party, in addition to its own crew and lading. Josephus 
states (Life, § 3) that the ship in which he was wrecked in his 
voyage to Italy contained six hundred persons. Myra was almost 
due north from Alexandria ; and it is not improbable that the same 
westerly winds which forced the Adramyttian ship to the east of 
Cyprus drove the Alexandrian ship to Myra. The usual course 
from Alexandria to Italy was by the south of Crete ; but when this 
was impracticable, vessels sailing from that port were accustomed 
to stand to the north till they reached the coast of Asia Minor, and 
then proceed to Italy through the southern part of the ^gean. 
See the proofs of this statement in Wetstein. The Alexandrian 
ship was not, therefore, out of her course at Myra, even if she had 
no call to touch there for the purposes of commerce. It may be 
added, that ^^ the land breeze on the Cilician coast appears to be 
quite local, and consequently might enable PauPs ship to reach 
Myra, although the prevalent wind did not admit of the ships in 
that harbor proceeding on their voyage." — evf/SijSao-cv ^fjJag th ain-o 
(a vox nautica)^ he put us on hoard of it. It will be noticed that 
Luke employs such terms with great frequency, and with singular 
precision. He uses, for example, not less than thirteen different 
verbs which agree in this, that they mark in some way the pro- 
gression of the ship, but which differ inasmuch as they indicate its 
distance from the land, rate of movement, direction of the wind, 
or some such circumstance. With the exception of three of them, 
they are all nautical expressions. 

V. 7. cV UayaU dc ^fJpaig PpabvTr\oovpr€s. The distance from Myra 
to Cnidus is not more than a hundred and thirty geographical miles. 
They occupied, therefore, " many days " in going a distance which 
with a decidedly fair wind they could have gone in a single day. 
We must conclude from this, that they were retarded by an un- 
favorable wind. Such a wind would have been one from the north- 
west, and it is precisely such a wind, as we learn from the Sailing 
Directions for the Mediterranean, that prevails in that part of the 
Archipelago during the summer months. According to Pliny, it 
begins in August, and blows for forty days. Sailing vessels almost 
45 
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invariably experience more or less delay in proceeding to the west 
in this part of the Mediterranean at that season of the year. But 
with northwest winds, says Mr. Smith, the ship could work up from 
Myra to Cnidus ; because, until she reached that point, she had the 
advantage of a weather shore, under the lee of which she would 
have smooth water, and, as formerly mentioned, a westerly cur- 
rent ; but it would be slowly and with difficulty. fiSku refers evi- 
dently to this laborious progress, and not, as our English version 
would suggest, to the fact of their having advanced barely so far. 
— Kvcdor. Cnidus was the name both of a peninsula on the Carian 
coast, between Cos on the north and Rhodes on the south, and of a 
town on the Triopian promontory which formed the end of this 
peninsula. It is the town that is intended here. It was situated 
partly on the mainland, and partly on an island, with which it was 
connected by a causeway, on each side of which was an artificial 
harbor (Forbg. Hand. II. p. 221 ). **" The small one,^* says Captain 
Beaufort, " has still a narrow entrance between high piers, and was 
evidently a closed basin for triremes. The southern and largest 
port is formed by two transverse moles ; these noble works were 
carried into the sea at the depth of nearly a hundred feet One of 
them is almost perfect, the other, which is more exposed to the 
southwest swell, can only be seen under water.'' * — fuj irf>oa-€&vros 
^fjMs ToO mfunf^ the wind not permiUing us unto it, i. e. to ap- 
proach Cnidus, to take shelter in the harbor there, which would 
have been their first preference. They adopted, therefore, the only 
other alternative which was left to them. TrfMo-edn does not occur 
in the classics, vpw cannot well mean farther^ as some allege, 
since they would have had no motive to continue the voyage in that 
direction, even if the weather had not opposed it. — xm«nk€V(rafi€v rrfp 
Kpffrriv KOTu 2akftaivrjvy we sailed under (i. e. to the leeward of) Crete 
against Salmone, a promontory which forms the eastern extremity 
of that island, and bears still the same name. An inspection of the 
map will show that their course hither from Cnidus must have been 
nearly south. The wind drove them in this direction. It has been 
said that they avoided the northern side of Crete, because it fur- 

* Caramania, or a Brief Description of the South Coast of Asia Minor, 
p. 76. ** Few places bear more incontestable prooft of former magnificence. 
The whole area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins; among which 
may be traced streets and gateways, porticos and theatres." 
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nished no good ports ; but such is not the fact. Soudra and Longa 
Spina are excellent harbors on that side of the island. Having 
passed around Salmone, they would find a northwest wind as much 
opposed to them in navigating to the westward as it had been be- 
tween Myra and Cnidus ; but, on the other hand, they would have 
for a time a similar advantage : the south side of Crete is a weather- 
shore, and with a northwest wind they could advance along the 
coast, until they reached that part of it which turns decidedly to- 
wards the north. Here they would be obliged to seek a harbor, and 
wait until the wind changed. The course of movement indicated 
by Luke tallies exactly with these conditions. 

V. 8. /ioXir re 7rapdk€y6fi£V0i avri^v, and with difficulty COOSt' 
ing along it^ viz. Crete, not Salmone, since the former, though 
not so near, is the principal word. Besides, Salmone was not 
so much an extended shore as a single point, and at all events 
did not extend so far as the place where they stopped. This 
participle is a nautical word. — tls toitop .... Xt/xcvar, unto a cer^ 
tain place called Fair Havens. No ancient writer mentions this 
harbor, but no one doubts that it is identical with the place known 
still under the same name, on the south of Crete, a few miles to 
the west of Cape Matala. This harbor consists of an open road- 
stead, or rather two roadsteads contiguous to each other, which 
may account for the plural designation. It is adapted, also, by 
its situation, to afford the shelter in northwest winds which the 
anchorage mentioned by Luke afforded to Paul's vessel. Nautical 
authorities assure us, that this place is the farthest point to which 
an ancient ship could have attained with northwesterly winds, be- 
cause here the land turns suddenly to the north. — ^ . . . . Aaaaia, 
Here cttus governs ^ as an adverb, ^v, was^ incorporates the no- 
tice with the history without excluding the present. Compare 17, 
2L 23. K. § 256. 4. a. Lascsa is otherwise unknown. Ancient 
Crete abounded in cities, every vestige of which, in many instan- 
ces, has been swept away. 

V. 9. 'iKovov dc xp^Kov diaycyo/uvov. Now a long time having 
elapsedy i. e. since the embarkation at Csesarea. The expression is 
to be taken in a relative sense. On leaving Palestine they expected 
to have reached Italy before the arrival of the stormy season, and 
would have accomplished their object had it not been for unforeseen 
delays. — Svtos ^bri iin<r<l>dkovs rov irXoos, the navigation being now un- 
safe j i. e. at this particular period of the year. frKo6s is a later Greek 
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formforwXoO. W.^8.2.b; S. § 22. 2. — ^w t6 «al, «. r. X., iecottfe 
also the fast was now past, xot adds this clause to the one imme- 
diately preceding, in order to fix more precisely the limits of the 
fdiy there, by informing us how far the season was advanced. See 
W. § 57. 2. c. — Tiyr wffurtUuf denotes the fast kot c^ox^jv, which 
the Jews observed on the great day of expiation, which fell on the 
tenth of the month Tisri, about the time of the autumnal equinox. 
See Lev. 16, 29; 23, 27. Jahn's Archceol. § 357. Philo also 
says that no prudent man thought of putting to sea af\er this season 
of the year. The Greeks and Romans considered the period of 
safe navigation as closing in October, and recommencing about the 
middle of March. Luke's familiarity with the Jewish designations 
of time rendered it entirely natural for him to describe the progress 
of the year in this manner. It was not on account of the storms 
merely that ancient mariners dreaded so much a voyage in winter, 
but because the rains prevailed then, and the clouds obscured the 
sun and stars on which they were so dependent for the direction of 
their course. See the Note on v. 20. — napgvfi^ exhorted them, viz. 
to remain here and not continue the voyage. It is not stated in so 
many words that this was his object, but it may be inferred from 
the argument which he employs, and from the representation in the 
next two verses, that they renewed the voyage in opposition to his 
advice. See also v. 21. 

V. 10. 6€»p&^ I perceive^ have reason to think. This verb ex- 
presses a judgment which he had formed in view of what they had 
already experienced, as well as the probabilities of the case, looking 
at the future. The revelation which he aAerwards received re- 
specting their fate, he announces in very different terms ; see v. 
22, 23. He may be understood here as declaring his own personal 
conviction, that, if they now ventured to sea again, the ship would 
certainly be wrecked, and that among so many some of them at 
least would lose their lives. -^ In m /*mo vPp€osj «. r. X., we have 
a union of two different modes of expression. The sentence be- 
gins as if /icXXri i ifkovs was to follow, but on reaching that verb 
the construction changes to the infinitive with its subject, as if on had 
not preceded. See W. § 45. E. 2. Such variations are so com- 
mon, even in the best writers, that they are hardly to be reckoned as 
anacoluthic. — fiera vfipcw koI ttoWtjs {tffiias means with violence 
(lit. insolence^ i. e. of the winds and waves) and much loss. The 
second noun states an effect of the first, which is applied here in a 
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sort of poetic way. In proof of this sense of vfipisy Kuinoel quotes 
ro T€ KavfM Koi r^y Qjr6 r&y Sfipp^y vfipiy diroftaxofuva from Jos. Antt. 
3. 6. 4. To render the words injury and loss does violence to the 
first of them, and makes them tautological. Some have relied for 
this meaning on Pind. Pyth. I. 140 ; but the poet is speaking, says 
Professor Yomel,* not of a shipwreck, but a sea-fight, and vjSpir is 
used there in its strictest sense. Meyer understands it of the rash' 
nessj the presumption, which they would evince in committing them- 
selves again to the deep. If we assume that meaning here, we are 
to retain it naturally in v. 21 ; and it would be there a term of re- 
proach, which we should not expect the apostle to employ in such 
an address. 

V. 11. fKOTovrdpxn^, In regard to the termination, see on 10, 1. 
— T^ KvPfpvfiTjjy the steersman^ whose authority in ancient ships cor- 
responded very nearly with that of the captain in our vessels. — r^ 
vavKkfip^, the owner y to whom the ship belonged. Among the an- 
cients the proprietor, instead of chartering his vessel to another, 
frequently went himself in her, and received as his share of the 
profit the money paid for carrying merchandise and passengers. — 
Tois vnh Tov Uavkov Xeyofuvois changes the object of the verb from 
that of a person to a thing. Compare 26, 20. 

V. 12. oycv^cTov, not well situated^ inconvenient. The harbor 
deserved its name undoubtedly (see v. 8), for many purposes, but 
in the judgment of those to whose opinion it was most natural that 
the centurion should defer, it was not considered a desirable place 
for wintering. The question was not whether they should attempt 
to proceed to Italy during the present season, but whether they 
should remain here in preference to seeking some other harbor 
where they might hope to be more secure. In this choice of evils, 
the advice of Paul was that they should remain here ; and the 
event justified his discernment. — ol wXciovr, the majority. Their 
situation had become so critical, that a general consultation was held 
as to what should be done. — xaxci^cv, also from there^ as they had 
sailed previously from other places, see v. 4, 6. — ctr ^cVijca, unto 
Phcmixy which must have been a town and harbor in the south df 
Crete, a little to the west of Fair Havens ; comp. on v. 13. The 

* or the Gymnasium at Frankfort on the Maine. In his Programme for 
1850, he has inserted a translation of this chapter of the Acts, with some 
critical remarks. 
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palm-trees in that region are supposed to have given occasion to 
the name. Strabo mentions a harbor with this name on the 
south of Crete, and Ptolemy mentions a town called Phoenix, with 
a port which he terms Phccnicus. On the contrary, Stephanus 
Byzantinus calls the town Phcenicus, which Hierocles, again, calls 
Phcenice.* The best way to harmonize these notices is to suppose 
that the different names were, at times, applied promiscuously to 
the town and the harbor. It is uncertain with what modern port 
we are to identify the ancient Phoenix. Anopolis, Lutro (unless 
the places differ merely as town and harbor), Sphakia, Franco 
Castello, have each been supposed to be that port. — \ifUva rrjt Kprf- 
•nfs ffkinovTa Kara Aifia icol Kara XeSpov, a harbor looking towards 
Libs and Corns ^ i. e. the points from which the winds so called 
blew, viz. the southwest and the northwest. The intermediate point 
between these winds is west ; so that the harbor would have faced 
in that direction, while the opposite shores receded from each other 
towards the south and north. This mode of employing the names 
of the winds is a constant usage in the ancient writers to designate, 
as we say, the points of the compass. Such is the general view of 
the meaning of this expression, and there can be no doubt of its 
correctness. 

Mr. Smith maintains that the Phoenix of Luke is the present 
Lutro. That harbor, however, opens to the east. To reconcile 
Luke's statement with this circumstance, he understands Korii 
Aifia Koi Kara X&pov to mean according to the direction in which 
those winds blew, and not, as is generally supposed, whence they 
blew. " Now this is exactly the description of Lutro, which looks 
or is open to the east ; but having an island in front which shelters 
it, it has two entrances, one looking to the northeast, which is lurra 
AijSa, and the other to the southeast, Kara X»/>oy.'' But it is unsafe 
to give up the common interpretation for the sake of such a coinci- 
dence ; it rests upon a usage of the Greek too well established to 
justify such a departure from it. This mode of explaining xora 
Ai)3a involves, I think, two incongruities : first, it assigns opposite 
senses to the same term, viz. southwest as the name of a wind, and 
northeast as the name of a quarter of the heavens ; and, secondly, 
it destroys the force of /SXcTroyra, which implies certainly that the 
wind and the harbor confronted each other, and not that they were 

* See Hoffmann's Griechenland und die Griechen, Vol. II. p. 1334. 
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turned from each other. Mr. Smith adduces Kara jcv/ia Koi Sptfiop 
from Herod. 4. 1 10 ; but the expression is not parallel as regards 
either the preposition or the noun. Kara denotes there conformity 
of motion, and not of situation where the objects are at rest, and 
ay€iuis does not belong to the class of proper names, like Libs and 
Corns, which the Greeks employed in such geographical designa- 
tions. " There is a passage in Arrian," he says, " still more ap- 
posite to this point. In his Periplus of the Euxine, he tells us that, 
when navigating the south coast of that sea, towards the east, he 
observed during a calm a cloud suddenly arise, which was driven 
before the east wind. Here there can be no mistake ; the cloud 
must have been driven to the west.*' But to translate kot eipov in 
that manner assumes the point in dispute. The context presents no 
reason why we should not adopt the ordinary sense of such phrases ; 
viz. towards the east^ i. e. the cloud appeared in that quarter. In 
this expression, therefore, Eurus would denote the point from which 
the east wind blows, and not whither.* 

* A criticism to this effect on Mr. Smith's explanation of koto. Xifia koL 
Korh x^P*^^ ^^ inserted by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1850, p. 751. 
Mr. Smith has had the kindness to address to me a private letter, communi- 
cating some additional facts which have come to his knowledge since the 
publication of his work on *'The Voyage and Shipwreck of Paul." In this 
letter he reaffirms the opinion to which exception was taken, and calls my 
attention again to the passage in Arrian, as conclusive in support of his 
position. A distinguished Hellenist (Professor Felton of the University at 
Cambridge) has favored me with the following remarks on that passage : — 
'* It is true that the cloud of which Arrian speaks was borne towards the 
west; but that is not expressed by kot eZpoVy but must be inferred from the 
circumstances of the case. The course of the voyage they were making 
was eastward; after a calm, during which they used their oars alone, < sud- 
denly a cloud springing up broke out nearly east of us * (a(/>ya> vct^cXi; 
iitavaarava cfcppayi; kot tZpov /xaXiora), and brought upon them a violent 
wind. The wind, of course, was an easterly wind, because it made their 
further progress towards the east slow and difficult. But the navigator in 
the phrase Koer tZpov is speaking of the direction in which he saw the cloud, 
not in which the cloud was moving. If he had been simply describing the 
direction in which the cloud was moving, as Herodotus is describing the 
motion of the ship (and not the direction in which the ship is seen from 
another point], then kot t^pov would mean with the Eurus or before the 

Eurus If a person is floating on the wind, or driven by the wind, if he 

is in motion according to the wind, then of course his direction is determined 
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V. 13-20. A Storm rages for many Days^ and all Hope of 
Safety is destroyed, 

V. 13. virotFV€wrapro£ ^ Ntfrov, Now when a south wind blew 
moderately. After passing Cape Matala, the extreme southern 
point of Crete, and only four or five miles to the west of Fair 
Havens, the coast turns suddenly to the north ; and hence, for the 
rest of the way up to Phoenix, a south wind was as favorable a one 
as they could desire. — ddf arrcr rijs irpoBiat^s xeKpan^jrcwu, thinking 
to have gained their purpose^ regarding it as already secured. It 
was somewhat less than forty miles from Fair Havens to Phoenix. 
With a southern breeze, therefore, they could expect to reach 
their destination in a few hours. — ^povrer, sc. rhs ayirvpar, having 
weighed, — hravv vapfkwyayro n^r KprfTtiv^ they coasted along Crete 
nearer^ sc. than usual, i. e. quite near. This clause, as we see 
from the next verse, describes their progress immediately after 
leaving their anchorage at Fair Havens. It applies, therefore, to 
the first few miles of their course. During this distance, as has 
been suggested already, the coast continues to stretch towards the 
west ; and it was not until they had turned Cape Matala that they 
would have the full benefit of the southern breeze which had sprung 
up. With such a wind they would be able just to weather that 
point, provided they kept near to the shore. We have, therefore, a 
perfectly natural explanation of their proceeding in the manner 
that Luke has stated. 

V. 14. /iCT* ow iroXv, After not long^ shortly. The tempest, 
therefore, came upon them before they had advanced far from their 
recent anchorage. They were still much nearer to that place than 
they were to Phcenix. It is important to observe this fact, because 
it shows what course the ship took in going from Crete to Claude. 
— cjSoXc icar* avrris Svtfios riM^yucor, a typhonic wind Struck against 
it^ i. e. the ship. Some critics, as Kuinoel, De Wette, Meyer, re- 
fer avT7J9 to KprjTTiv. But how can we understand it in that way, 
when it is said in the next verse that they yielded to the force of the 
wind, and were driven by it towards Claude, which is southwest 

by that of the wind. But if he is at rest, and looking according to the wind, 
he is looking where the wind is the most prominent object ; that is, he is 
facing the wind, as Arrian*s crew were facing the cloud and the wind, and 
not turning his back upon it." 
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from Fair Havens ? It is impossible to admit that view, unless we 
suppose that in the course of a few moments it blew from precisely 
opposite quarters. The opinion of others appears to be more cor- 
rect, that the writer's mind at avnjs was upon the ship, and that he 
uses that form of the pronoun because the mental antecedent was 
i«vff, which actually occurs in v. 41, though vXoiov is Luke's ordi- 
nary word for that idea, ^fidke may imply afler it iavT6v\ or, 
which is more simple, may be taken as intransitive. Tv<fx»viK6£ 
describes the wind with reference to the whirling of the clouds oc- 
casioned by the meeting of opposite currents of the air. Pliny 
(2.48), in speaking of sudden blasts, says that they cause a vortex 
which is called ^'typhoon"; and Aulus Grellius (19. 1) mentions 
certain figures or appearances of the clouds in violent tempests, 
which it was customary to call ^' typhoons.'' This term is intended 
to give us an idea of the fury of the gale ; and its name, EvpoKvKiop 
as the word should most probably be written, denotes the point from 
which it came, i. e. Euroaquilo^ as in the Vulgate, a northeast wind. 
This reading occurs in A and B, which are two of the oldest manu- 
scripts, and in some other authorities. It is approved by Grotius, 
Mill, Bentley, De Wette, and others. Lachmann inserts it in his 
edition of the text The internal evidence favors that form of the 
word. A storm from that quarter accounts most perfectly for the 
course of the ship, and for the means employed to control it, 
mentioned or intimated in the sequel of the narrative. The other 
principal readings are EvpojeXudcdi^, compounded of e^por and icXvd<»v, 
. Eurusfluctus excitans^ or, as De Wette thinks more correct, /mc/m* 
Euro €xcit{Uu8 ; and EvpvxXvdoy, from rvpvs and jcXv^oiy, broad wave. 
It appears, therefore, that the gentle southern breeze with which 
they started changed suddenly to a violent north or northeast 
wind. Such a sudden change is a very common occurrence in 
those seas. An English naval officer, in his Remarks on the Archi- 
pelago, says : *^ It is always safe to anchor under the lee of an isl- 
and with a northern wind, as it dies away gradually ; but it would 
be extremely dangerous with southerly winds, as they almost 'in- 
variably shift to a violent northerly wind." 

V. 15. cwafmofrBkvTos^ being seized^ caught by the wind. — opto- 
fftBaKiuTp^ to look in theface^ withstand. It is said that the ancients 
often painted an eye on each side of the prow of their ships. It 
may not be easy to determine whether the personification implied 
in this mode of speaking arose from that practice, or whether the 
46 
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practice arose from the personification. — hrMwrtt^ sc. t& frXotov, 
giving up the vessel to the wind. Some supply iavraut as the ob- 
ject of the participle, in anticipation of the next verb. The idea is 
the same in both cases. — i<f>€p6f»it6a^ we were home^ not hither and 
thither, but at the mercy of the wind, the direction of which we 
know from the next verse. 

V. 16. vtfxriw .... KXavdi;^, Running under a certain tmaR isU 
and called Claude. This island Ptolemy calls Claudos. It bears 
now the name of Gozzo. As the gale conmienced blowing soon 
aAer the departure from Fair Havens, the ship, in order to reach 
Claude, must have been driven to the southwest Their course, had 
they been near Phoenix at the commencement of the storm, would 
have been due south. The effect which the wind produced shows 
what the direction of the wind was ; it must have been from the 
north or northeast, which agrees, as we have seen, with the proba- 
ble import of the name which Luke has employed to designate the 
wind. virodpa/AoiTcff implies, first, that they went before the wind 
(see on 16, 11); and secondly, according to the view suggested 
on V. 4, that they passed Claude so as to have the wind between 
them and that island, that is, since the direction of the wind has 
been already determined, they went to the southeast of it instead 
of the north. That they approached near to the island at the same 
time, may be inferred from their being able to accomplish the ob- 
ject mentioned in the next clause. Others infer their vicinity 
to the island from the preposition, which they take to mean 101- 
der the coast ; but, as in the other case, they suppose that this was 
the southern coast, from the direction in which such a wind must 
have driven the ship. — ftoku ,.,, rtjs <rK6i^9^ we were able with 
difficulty to secure the boat. Those expert in maritime affairs say, 
that, while a vessel is scudding before a strong gale, her boat cannot 
be taken on board or lashed to the side of the vessel (see on v. 32) 
without extreme danger. Hence it is probable, that, when on the 
southern side of Claude, they were sheltered somewhat against the 
storm, and were able to arrest the progress of the ship sufficiently 
to enable them to accomplish this object Yet the sea even here 
was still apparently so tempestuous as to render this a difficult 
operation. It may have added to the difficulty, that the boat, having 
been towed more than twenty miles through a raging sea, could 
hardly fail to have been filled with water. They had omitted this 
precaution at the outset because the weather was mild, and they 
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had expected to be at sea but a few hours. It will be observed 
that Luke has not stated why they found it so difficult to secure the 
boat We are left to conjecture the reasons. 

V. 17. fiorfitiau ixp&vro^ they used helps^ L e. ropes, chains, and 
the like, for the purpose specified in the next clause, viz. that of 
vndergirding the ship. Most scholars take this view of the mean- 
ing, and it is doubtless the correct one. De Wette would extend 
parf&€lms SO as to include other similar expedients : tJiey used helpsj 
of which V7n(«nnf^€£ t6 irXoiby was an example. PmjBtieus cannot 
denote the services of the passengers, as some have said ; for we 
have no such limiting term annexed as that sense of the expression 
wodd require. The " helps'' here are the vvrof^/Mira, which 
Hesychius defines as '^cables binding ships round the middle.'' 
It is probable that ships were occasionally undergirded with wooden 
planks ; but that could only be done in the harbor, and was a dif- 
ferent thing from performing the process at sea. But how, the 
question arises next, were the cables applied so as to accomplish 
the proposed object ? Falconer, in his Marine Dictionary, describes 
the mode of undergirding ships, as practised in modem navigation, 
in the following terms : ^^ To frap a ship {ceintrer un vaisseau) is 
to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope round the hull 
or frame of a ship, to support her in a great storm, or otherwise, 
when it is apprehended that she is not strong enough to resist the 
violent efforts of the sea. This expedient, however, is rarely put 
in practice." In ancient times it was not uncommon to resort to 
this process. The larger ships on their more extended voyages 
carried with them wroC^furra^ or ropes for undergirding, so as to be 
prepared for any emergency which might require them. The At- 
tic arsenals kept a supply of them always on hand for public use. 
This mode of strengthening a ship at sea, although not adopted so 
• often as it was anciently, is not unknown in the experience of mod- 
em navigators. In 1815, Mr. Henry Hartley was employed to 
pilot the Russian fleet from England to the Baltic. One of the 
ships under his escort, the Jupiter, was frapped round the middle 
by three or four turns of a stream-cable. Sir George Back, on his 
return from his Arctic voyage m 1837, was forced, in consequence 
of the shattered and leaking condition of his ship, to undergird her. 
The Albion, a British frigate, in 1846, encountered a hurricane on 
her voyage from India, and was under the necessity of frap- 
ping her hull together to prevent her from sinking. To these 
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more recent instances many others of an earlier date might be 
added.* The common representation in regard to the ancient mode 
of applying the hypozomata to a ship makes it different from the 
modem usage. Boeckh's view is the one followed in most of the 
recent works. According to his investigations, the ropes, instead of 
being passed under the bottom and fastened on deck, ^^ ran in a hori- 
zontal direction around the ship from the stem to the prow. They 
ran round the vessel in several curcles, and at certain distances from 
one another. The length of these tormenta^ as they are called in 
Latin, varied accordingly as they ran around the higher or lower 
part of the ship, the latter being naturally shorter than the former. 
Their number varied according to the size of the ship." t Mr. 
Smith, in his Dissertation on the Ships of the Ancients, controverts 
the foregoing opinion, as being founded on a misapprehension of 
the passages in the ancient writers which have been supposed to 
prove it. He maintains that the cables, instead of being applied 
lengthways, were drawn around the middle at right angles to the 
ship, and not parallel to it ( The other mode, he says, ^^ must have 
been as impracticable as it would have been unavailing for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the ship." Luke states a fact simply in re- 
lation to this matter ; he does not describe the mode. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is one of archaeological interest merely ; it does not 
affect the writer's accuracy. — fiij €U lijp Svpriy Ixfrivwri^ lest they 
should be stranded vpon the Syrtis. The verb literally means to 
fall otUy i. e. from the sea or deep water upon the land or rocks ; 
comp. v. 26, 29. Syrtis Major is here meant, which was on the 
coast of Africa, southwest from Crete. This gulf was an object of 
great dread to mariners on account of its dangerous shoals. The 

* Some suppose that Horace alludes to ibis practice in Od. 1. 14. 6: — 
<* Sine funibus Vix durare cariDse Poesint imperiosius JEquor." Tbe writer 
was once explaiDiDg this passage to a college class, according to that view, 
when one of the members who bad been at sea stated that he himself had 
assisted in such an operation on board a vessel approaching our own coast. 

t This is quoted from the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Art. Ships, The account rests on Boeokh*s authoriiy. The writer of the 
article on J^avis in Paulj's Real-Encyklopadie der classischen Alterthums- 
wissenschafV, follows the same authority. 

X The mode of executing this manoeuvre, as I am informed, or at least 
one mode, is to sink the ropes over the prow, and then draw them towards 
the middle of the ship, fristening the ends on deck. 
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Other Syrtis was too far to the west to have been the one to which 
they would feel exposed in their present situation. Some have taken 
2vpTUf to denote a sand*bank near Claude ; but as any such bank 
there must have been comparatively unknown, the writer with that 
allusion would more naturally have left out the article. — x^iKdfrayrts 
rh (TK^St having lowered the sail, o-xcvo^ is indefinite, and may be 
applied to almost any of the ship^s appurtenances, as sails, masts, 
anchors, and the like. Many have supposed it to refer here to the 
mast, or, if there was more than one in this case, to the principal 
mast ; but it would seem to put that supposition out of the question, 
that according to all probability the masts of the larger sailing ships 
among the ancients were not movable, like those of the smaller 
vessels, but were fixed in their position, and would require to be cut 
away; a mode of i^moval which the accompanying participle 
shows could not have been adopted in the present instance. The 
surprising opinion of some, that a-Ktvos is the anchor, is contradicted 
by the following ovror lifttpovTo. Of the other applications of the 
word, the only one which the circumstances of the ship at this 
juncture naturally suggest is, that it refers to the sail. It is not 
certain how we are to take the article here. It leads us to think 
most directly perhaps of the large, square sail, which was attached 
to the principal mast. The ancients had vessels with one, two, and 
three masts.* r6 would then point out that sail by way of eminence. 
The presumption is, that, if the ship carried other sails, as cannot 
well be doubted, they had taken them down before this ; and now, 
having lowered the only one which they had continued to use, they 
let the vessel ^* scud under bare poles.'^ This is the general view 
of the meaning. It would follow from this, that the wind must 
have changed its direction before they were wrecked on Melite ; 
for some thirteen days elapsed before that event, during which the 
storm continued to rage ; and within that time, had they been con- 
stantly driven before a northeast wind, they must have realized 
their fear of being stranded on the African coast 

But an eastern gale in the Levant, at this season of the year, is 
apt to be lasting ; the wind maintains itself, though with unequal 
violence, for a considerable time, in the same quarter. Professor 
Newman, of the London University, states the following fact t in his 

* See Pauly's Real-Encyklopadie der classischezi Alterthumswissen- 
Bchaft, Vol. V. p. 463. 

\ Communicated to the writer in the letter before mentioned (p. 359). 
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own experience : ^^ We sailed from Larnica in Cyprus in a small 
Neapolitan ship with a Turkish crew, on the 2d of December, 1830. 
We were bound for Latika, in Syria, — the course almost due eq^t, 
— but were driven back and forced to take refuge in the port of 
Famagousta, the ancient Salamb. Here we remained wind-bound 
for days. Owing to our frequent remonstrances, the captain sailed 
three times, but was always driven back, and once after encounter- 
ing very heavy seas and no small danger. It was finally the first 
of January, if my memory does not deceive me, when we reached 
the Syrian coast.'* It was probably such a gale which PauPs ship 
encountered, that is, a series of gales from the east, but not a con- 
stant hurricane ; for the seamen were able to anchor and to let 
down their boat, and a part of the crew to attempt to escape in it to 
the shore. If, then, we assume that the wind blew from the same 
point during the continuance of the storm, we must suppose that 
they adopted some precaution against being driven upon the African 
coast, which Luke does not mention, although his narrative may 
imply it. The only such precaution, according to the opinion of 
nautical men, which they could have adopted in their circumstances, 
was to turn the head of the vessel as far towards the northwest as 
the direction of the wind would allow, and at the same time keep 
as much sail spread as they could carry in so severe a gale. For 
this purpose, they would need the principal sail ; and the sail low- 
ered is most likely to have been the sail above it, i. e. the topsail, 
or supparuniy as the Romans termed it. By the adoption of these 
means they would avoid the shore on which they were so fearful of 
being cast, and drift in the direction of the island on which they 
were finally wrecked. r6^ according to this supposition, would re- 
fer to the sail as definite in the conceptions of the writer, or as pre- 
sumptively well known to the reader. — ovt^s e^c/yorro, thus (i. e. 
with the ship undergirded, and with the mainsail lowered ; or, it 
may be, with the topsail lowered and the stormsail set) they were, 
home on, at the mercy of the elements. Here closes the account 
of the first fearful day. 

V. 18. af^pm dc x^^V^C^H-^^ VH^^^ -^^^ ^'^ heing violently 
tempest-tost. — t^ i$rjg^ on the follovoing day^ i. e, after their at- 
tempt to reach the port of Phcenix. The night brought to them no re- 
lief The return of day disclosed to them new dangers. It was evi- 
dent that the ship must be lightened or founder at sea. Their next 
step, therefore, was to try the efiect of this measure. — cjc^oX^v ciroi- 
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oOyn> is one of the sea-phrases which Julius Pollux mentions as used 
hy the ancients to denote the lightening of a ship at sea. The noun 
omits the article, because they cast out only a part of what the ves- 
sel contained. We are not told what it was that they sacrificed at 
this time ; it may have been their supernumerary spars and rigging, 
and some of the heavier and more accessible articles of merchandise 
with which the ship was laden. It appears from v. 38 that the bulk 
of the cargo consisted of wheat, and they reserved that until the 
last The seamen in the vessel in which Jonah embarked had 
recourse to the same expedient ^^ There was a mighty tempest in 
the sea, so that the ship was like to be broken. Then the mari- 
ners were afraid, and cried every man unto his god, and cast forth 
the wares that were in the ship into the sea, to lighten it of them.^' 
(Jon. 1,4.5.) 

V. 19. rg rplrjf. The third day arrives and the storm has not 
abated. They are obliged to lighten the ship still more. This re- 
newed necessity appears to indicate that the ship was in a leaking 
condition, and that the danger from this cause was becoming more 
and more imminent. It was one of the great perils to which an- 
cient vessels were exposed. Their style of architecture was in- 
ferior to that of modem vessels ; they were soon shattered in a 
storm, ^' sprang leaks ^' more easily, and had fewer means for re- 
pairing the injury. ^' In the accounts of shipwrecks that have come 
down to us from ancient times, the loss of the ship must, in a great 
number of instances, be ascribed to this cause. Josephus tells us 
that, on his voyage to Italy, the ship sunk in the midst of the Adri- 
atic Sea (fictarwBivTtn yhp fifMV rov irXoiov Korii fua-op r6v *Adpiay), 
He and some of his companions saved themselves by swimming ; 
the ship, therefore, did not go down during the gale, but in conse- 
quence of the damage she sustained during its continuance. One 
of St PauPs shipwrecks must have taken place under the same 
circumstances ; for he tells us, a day and a night I have been in 
the deep (2 Cor. 11, 25), supported no doubt on spars or fragments 
of the wreck. In Virgil's description of the casualties of the ships 
of Maeaa, some are driven on rocks, others on quicksands ; but 

* laxis latenim compagibas omnes 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiacant' 

The fact, that, the ships of the ancients were provided with hypoxo' 
mata or cables ready fitted for undergirding, as a necessary part of 
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their stores, proves how liable they were to such casualties.'^ It 
is easy to see, therefore, what must have been the fate of PauPs 
ship, had they not discovered land so providentially ; she must have 
foundered at sea, and all on board have perished. — oMx^H^^ • • - - 
ippi^^ofttp^ we cast out toUh our own hands the furniture of the shipy 
such as tables, beds, chests, and the like. aKtvffp is a very doubtful 
word. Meyer, De Wette, and others, attach to it the foregoing 
sense. Some understand it of the masts, yards, sails, and other 
equipments of the ship similar to these. If we adopt this interpreta- 
tion, we must regard the remark as applying to that class of objects in 
a general way ; for we see from v. 29 that they retained at least some 
of their anchors, and from v. 44 that, at the last moment, they had 
boards and spars at command to assist them in reaching the shore. 
Some again, as Wetstein, Kuinoel, Winer, suppose axtvfjp to denote 
the baggage of the passengers. avT6xtip€s would favor this mean- 
ing, but irXoiov is opposed to it It would be ilecessary to take the 
genitive as that of the container : tJie baggage on board the ship, 

V. 20. fi^ .... cirticct/xcvov. Now neither sun nor stars shining 
upon us for many days^ and a storm not slight pressing upon us. 
Observe the force of the compounds. The absence of the sun and 
stars increased their danger, since it deprived them of their only 
means of observation. The Greeks and Romans, in the most im- 
proved state of navigation among them, were reluctant to venture out 
to sea beyond the sight of land. During the day they kept the high 
lands on shore, or some island, in view, to direct them ; and at night 
depended for the same purpose on the position, the rising and set- 
ting of different stars. Diet, of Antt., Art Ships, The many or 
several days include, probably, the three days which have been 
mentioned, but how many of the eleven, days which followed 
(v. 27) before the final disaster is uncertain. We do not know 
how long the interval was between PauPs address and that event 
The expression would be inappropriate, however, unless it compre- 
hended the greater part of them. — Xotiroy, for the future^ thence- 
forth. They relinquish now their last hope of escape ; destruction 
seemed to be inevitable. In their condition they must have felt 
that their only resource was to run the vessel ashore. But the 
state of the weather rendered it impossible for them to distinguish 
in what direction the shore lay ; and thus they were unable to make 
the only further effort for their preservation which was left to 
them. In judging of the dangers which menaced them, we must 
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take into account the state of the ressel, as well as the violence of 
the storm. — ir€piup€7To means toas utterly taken away, — rov o-cd^e- 
a6at depends on tknis as a genitive construction ; comp. 14, 9. 

V. 21-26. In their Despair the Apostle cheers them vnth the 
Hope of Deliverance, 

y. 21. vroXX^r curtrias denotes much abstinence as to time and de- 
gree, i. e. both long continued and severe, but not entire ; see on v. 
33. This abstinence was not owing to their want of provisions (see 
V. 36), but was the effect, in part at least, of their fears and dejection 
of mind (see v. 22, 36) ; and in part, also, of the difficulty of prepar- 
ing food under such circumstances, and of the constant requisition 
made upon them for labor. " The hardships which the crew en- 
dured during a gale of such continuance, and their exhaustion from 
labor at the pumps and hunger, may be imagined, but are not de- 
scribed." — cdct fuvy K, T, X. The apostle recalls to mind their 
former mistake in disregarding his advice, not to reproach them, 
but in order to show his claim to their confidence with reference 
to the present communication, fih is unattended here by any re- 
sponding dc. — Kfpdija'al Tt T^v vfipiv ravrrfp Koi t^jv fyfiiav, and to have 
escaped (lit. gained) this violence and loss ; see on v. 10. Lucrari 
was used in the same manner. The phrase involves a just concep- 
tion ; since an imminent danger avoided is so much gained. 

V. 22. irX^y Tov irXoiov, except of the ship. This limitation 
qualifies, not the entire clause which precedes, but only dirofiok^ 
oud€fua carat, which we are to repeat before the words here. fiSvov 
would have marked the connection more precisely. See W, 
^ 65. 7. As to the rest, compare the remarks on Bcatpm in v. 10. 

V. 23. Trapearrj, Whether the angel appeared to the apostle in 
a vision or a dream, the mode of statement does not enable us to de- 
cide. See on 16, 9. — ravrj/ rj vu/cri, this night just passed, or that 
which was passing. Most think it probable that Paul did not com- 
municate the revelati6n to those in the ship until the return of day. 
— o^ ci/xt) whose I am^ to whom I belong as his property ; in other 
words, whose servant I am. — f xai Xarpcvai, whom also I worship^ 
to whom I offer religious service and homage. This verb refers to 
external acts of worship, and not to a religious life in general, ex- 
cept as the latter may be a concomitant of the former. 

V. 24. Kaiaapl <r€ del 7rapa<rnjvai. See on 23, 11. To remind 
the apostle of this still unfulfilled purpose of God, was the same 
47 
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thing as to assure him that he would escape the present danger. — 
K€xapurr4u .... oxw, God has given to thee all those who sail toith 
thee. They should he preserved for his sake. No one supposes 
the declaration here to affirm less than this. Many think that it 
implies also that Paul had prayed for the safety of those in the ship 
with him ; and that he receives now the assurance that his prayer 
in their hehalf has prevailed. Such is the view of Calvin, Bengel, 
Olshausen, De Wette, and others. Bengel remarks here : ^^ Faci- 
lius multi mali cum paucis piis servantur, quam unus pius cum 
raultis reis perit Navi huic similis mundus.'^ 

y. 25. TTiOTcvo), X. r. X. It is evident from v. 92 that the apostle 
had acquired a strong ascendency over the minds of the passengers 
in the ship, if not of the others. He could very properly, there- 
fore, urge his own confidence in God as a reason {ydp) why they 
should dismiss their fears (cv^/xcirc), so far at least as the preserva- 
tion of their lives was concerned. 

v. 26. u£ tnjaov rtva. Upon soiM island. More than this was 
not revealed to him. Paul was as ignorant of the name of the 
place where they were wrecked as the rest of them ; see v. 39. — 
hi opposes what they must suffer to what they would escape. — 
dfi in such a communication may represent the event as not mere- 
ly certain, hut certain because it was fixed by the divine purpose. 
— iKirtafiv^ he cast away. See the remark on v. 17. 

V. 27 - 32. The Discovery of Land ; and the frustrated Attempt 
of the Mariners to desert the Ship, 

V. 27. T€a'<rap€(rKaibtKarrj yv$^ the four teenth night smce their de- 
parture from Fair Havens. — d(a<^po/icva>v ^fi&p iy rf 'Adpi^, as we 
were home through (sc. the waters, comp. v. 5) in the Adriatic. 
It has been said that the modem Malta lies too far south to be em- 
braced in the sea so designated. The statement is erroneous. 
In its restricted sense, the Adriatic was the sea between Italy and 
Greece ; but in a wider sense it comprehended also the Ionian Sea 
around Sicily, near which was Melite. (Forbg. Handb. II. p. 19 ; 
AVin. Realw. I. p. 23.) The later Greek and Roman writers, as 
Biscoe has shown, gave the name to the entire sea as far south as 
Africa. — v7r€v6ow .... x^P^^t '^ mariners suspected thai some 
land was approaching them, " Luke uses here the graphic lan- 
guage of seamen, to whom the ship is the principal object, whilst 
the land rises and sinks, nears and recedes." He does not state on 
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what ground they suspected ^heir vicinity to the land. It was, no 
doubt, the noise of the breakers. This is usually the first notice 
of their danger which mariners have in coming upon a coast in a 
dark night. This circumstance furnishes reason for believing that 
the traditionary scene of the shipwreck is the actual one- It is im- 
possible to enter St, Paul's Bay from the east without passing near 
the point of Koura ; and while the land there, as navigators inform 
us, is too low to be seen in a stormy night, the breakers can be 
heard at a considerable distance, and in a northeasterly gale are so 
violent as to form on charts the distinctive feature of that head- 
land. On the 10th of August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell 
upon these breakers, in a dark night, and was lost. The quarter- 
master, who first observed them, stated, in his evidence at the court- 
martial, that at the distance of a quarter of a mile the land could 
not be seen, but that he saw the surf on the shore. 

The distance from Claude to the point of Koura is 476.6 miles. 
Luke's narrative allows a fraction over thirteen days for the per- 
formance of this voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the 
greater part of a day, to have reached Claude af\er they left Fair 
Havens (see v. 13 - 16). According to the judgment of experi- 
enced seamen, '^ the mean rate of drif\ of a ship circumstanced like 
that of Paul " (i. e. working its way in such a direction in a gale 
of moderate severity, against a northeast wind) would be thirty-six 
and a half miles in twenty-four hours. "Hence, according to 
these calculations,*' says Mr. Smith, " a ship starting late in the 
evening from Claude, would, by midnight on the fourteenth, be less 
than three miles from the entrance of St. Paul's Bay. I admit that 
a coincidence so very close as this is, is to a certain extent acci- 
dental ; but it is an accident which could not have happened had 
there been any great inaccuracy on the part of the author of the 
narrative with regard to the numerous incidents upon which the 
calculations are founded, or had the ship been wrecked anywhere 
but at Malta." 

V. 28. Ppaxv dc diacrr^a-avrcff, x. r. X. There was but a short dis- 
tance, it will be observed, between the two soundings ; and the rate 
of decrease in the depth of the water, viz. first, twenty fathoms^ 
and then^^ecn, is such as would not be found to exist on every 
coast. It is said that a vessel approaching Malta from the same 
direction finds the same soundings at the present day. — opyvia^ 
fathom^ (from opSym^ to stretch,) ayifialytt r^y ticratruf t£p xap&v cvv 
T^ TrXoTct roO arriBovs. Ctym. Magn. 
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V. C9. etr rpax^U Twovr, upon roughj L e. rocky, places. 
Their apprehension arose, not from what they saw, but from what 
they had reason to fear in a dark night on an unknown coast — cc 
wpvfivrfs .... rcacropar, hating cast out four anchors from the stem. 
^' To anchor successfully in a gale of wind, on a lee shore, requires 
holding-ground of extraordinary tenacity. In St Paul's Bay, the 
traditionary locality of the shipwreck, the anchorage is thus de- 
scribed in the Sailing Directions : — ^ The harbor of St Paul is 
open to easterly and northeast winds. It is, notwithstanding, safe 
for small ships, the ground, generally, being very good ; and while 
the cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors will never starL'* ^' 
The ancient vessels did not carry, in general, so large anchors as 
those which we employ ; and hence they had oAen a greater num- 
ber. Athcnseus mentions a ship which had eight iron anchors. 
PauPs ship, as we see from the next verse, had other anchors be- 
sides those which were dropped from the stem. The object of 
anchoring in that way was to arrest the progress of the ship more 
speedily. No time was to be lost, as they knew not that they 
might not founder the next moment upon the shoals where the 
breakers were dashing. The ancient ships wer^ so constructed 
that they could anchor by the prow or the stem, as circumstances 
might require. Another advantage of the course here taken was 
that the head of the vessel was turned towards the land, which was 
their best position for running her ashore. That purpose they had 
no doubt formed already. " By cutting away the anchors (m 
ieyttvpas 9refM€X<$vrcs), loosing the bands of the rudders (dycyrcff rag 
(evKTTiplas)^ and hoisting the artemon (firapawrts rov apnfunfa)^ all of 
which could be done simultaneously, the ship was immediately un- 
der command, and could be directed with precision to any part of 
the shore which offered a prospect of safety." — rfix^i^ro fffupaw 
y€vi(r6aiy they desired that day might come. The remark is full of 
significance. In the darkness of the night they could not tell the 
full extent of the dangers which surrounded them. They must 
have longed for returning day on that account. In the mean time 
it must have been difficult to preserve a vessel which had been so 
long tempest-tost from sinking. Their only chance of escape was 
to strand the ship as soon as the light enabled them to select a 
place which admitted of it. It is evident that every moment's de- 
lay must have been one of fearful suspense, as well as peril, to 
them. 
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V. 30. T&¥ di yavrSvy k, t, X. This ungenerous attempt of the 
seamen to escape confirms the remark before made, that the ship 
was probably in so shattered a state, as to render it uncertain 
whether it could outride the storm until morning. They may 
have had another motive for the act. The shore might prove to be 
one on which they could not drive the vessel with any hope of 
safety ; and they may have deemed it more prudent to trust them- 
selves to the boat, than to remain and await the issue of that uncer- 
tainty. — x°^<^<^<^>' '"'h^ (rKd<l)rjp^ having towered dovm the hoatj 
which they had previously hoisted on board; see v. 16, 17. — 
oyKvfMf cjtretWtv, to carry out anchors^ not cast them outy as in the 
English version. Favored by the darkness, and under color of the 
pretext assumed, they would have accomplished apparently their 
object, had not Paul's watchful eye penetrated their design. 

v. 31. th€v .... arpari&rais. Paul addressed himself to the 
centurion and the soldiersy because the officers of the ship were 
implicated in the plot, or, in consequence of the general desertion, 
had no longer any power to enforce their orders. The soldiers are 
those who had charge of the different prisoners (v. 1), subject 
probably to the command of the centurion who had the particular 
care of the apostle. — o^i, these, viz. the mariners. — vfUlt <7«- 
Sijvat ov 6vva<rBt^ ye cannot be saved. The soldiers were destitute of 
the skill which the management of the ship required. It could not 
be brought successfully to land without the help of the mariners. 
This remark of Paul proves that the plan to abandon the vessel was 
not confined to a portion of the crew, but was a general one. 

V. 32. tA axotvia rfjs aK&tf^sy the ropes of the hoatj which fas- 
tened it to the vessel ; not those by which they were lowering it, as 
that was already done. — ctioaay aMjp cmrco-eiy, let it fall off (i. e. 
from the side or stem of the vessel), go adrifl. 

y. 33 - 38. Paul renews his Assurance that their Lives would he 
saved. They partake of Food, and again lighten the Ship, 

v. 33. axpi • . . . yip*(r6aij Now until it should he day, i e. in 
the interval between the midnight mentioned in v. 27 and the sub- 
sequent morning. — tr^fupop is appositional in sense with ^fUpa», — 
npoa-doK^vT^s, waiting for the cessation of the storm (De Wet). — 
ia-vToi dcorcXcirc, ye continue fasting, where the adjective supplies 
the place of a participle. W. § 46. — fujdip irfXHrkafi6fjLtpoi, having 
taken noi^Atn^, adequate to their proper nourishment, no regular 
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food, during all this time ; see ▼. 21. ^^ Appian speaks of an army, 
which, for twenty days together, had neither food nor sleep ; by 
which he must mean, that they neither made full meals nor slept 
whole nights together. The same interpretation must be given to 
this phrase." Doddridge. The apostle's language could not be 
mistaken by those to whom it was addressed. Compare ▼. 21. 

V. 34. ToOro .... tmapxfhfor this (viz. that they should partake 
of food) is important far your preservation. For wpos with this 
sense, see W. ^ 51. 5. f. They would have to submit to much 
fatigue and labor before they reached the shore, and needed, there- 
fore, to recruit their strength. — ovdtv^s .... ir€<rcrnu. This was a 
proverbial expression, employed to convey an assurance of entire 
safety. See 1 Kings 1, 52; Luke 21, 18. 

V. 35. SffTop^ hread. This word, by a Hebraistic usage, often 
signifies /oo(2 in the New Testament ; but xXao-iv, which follows, 
appears to exclude that sense here. Yet the present meal had no 
doubt its other accompaniments ; the bread only being mentioned 
because that, according to the Hebrew custom, was broken and 
distributed among the guests aAer the giving of thanks. The 
apostle performed, on this occasion, the usual office of the head of 
a Hebrew family. Olshausen expresses the fanciful opinion, as it 
seems to me, that the Christians among them regarded this act as 
commemorative of the Liord's Supper, though the others did not 
understand Paul's design. The language employed here, it is true, 
more frequently describes that ordinance, but it is used also of an 
ordinary meal ; see Luke 24, 30. 

V. 36. tUBvfioi dc y€p6fAfyoi irmn-cf, Having all now become 
cheerful. It is not accidental that the writer makes this remark in 
connection with irpoctkapovro rptxlifjs. In their despair they had lost 
their inclination to eat ; but the return of hope brought with it a 
keener sense of their wants, and they could now think of satisfying 
their hunger. See on v. 21, 33. — koL avroi^also themselves as well 
as he. The apostle had set them the example {rlpiaro MUuf)^ and 
they all followed it. 

V. 37. al iroo-oi itvxal^ all the souls together. For this adver- 
bial use of woff, see the Note on 19, 7. For this use of V^x«^ see 
on 2, 41. — dioKwruu ffibofiTiKayra cf , two hundred and seventy-six. 
The number of persons on board shows that the vessel must have 
been one of the larger size. In the reign of Commodus, one of 
the Alexandrian wheat ships was driven, by stress of weather, into 
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the Piraeus, and excited great curiosity on the part of the Athe- 
nians. Lucian visited this vessel, and has laid the scene of one of 
his Dialogues (irXoIov fj evxai) on hoard of her. From the informa- 
tion furnished hy him it has heen estimated that the keel of this 
ship was ahout one liundred feet in length, and that she would 
measure hetween eleven and twelve hundred tons. Her dimen- 
sions, therefore, although inferior to those of many modern vessels, 
^^ were quite equal to those of the largest class of modern mer- 
chantmen." Luke^s ship was engaged in the same commerce 
(heing, to use Lucian's language, filav t&v out ^AiyCmav tU *IraX/ay 
frvrayaySv) ; and we have no reason to he surprised at her contain- 
ing such a number of men. See further on v. 6. 

V. 38. €Kcv<l>iCov t6 wKoiov. Among the nautical terms of Julius 
Pollux, we find Kov<f>ia'ai rffv pavp ; see on v. 18. Luke states mere- 
ly the fact, that they lightened the ship again (it is the third time), 
but gives no explanation of it. The object may have been to di- 
minish the depth of water which the ship drew, so as to enable them 
to approach nearer to the shore before striking. It has been con- 
jectured also, that the vessel may have been leaking so fast that the 
measure was necessary in order to keep her from sinking. — t6p 
(Tirov, tJie wheat or grain^ corn, since the term has frequently 
that wider sense. If we adopt the view which weus suggested on 
V. 18, we are to understand here that they threw into the sea the 
grain which constituted the cargo, or the bulk of the cargo, which 
the ship carried. The fact that the ship belonged to Alexandria is 
presumptive proof that she was loaded with grain, since that was 
the principal commodity exported from Egypt to Italy. The ex- 
plicit notice here, that they lightened the ship by throwing the grain 
into the sea, harmonizes with that presumption, and tends to con- 
firm it. Some have thought that trlrov may denote the ship's pro- 
visions ; but these would have consisted of various different arti- 
cles, and would not naturally be described by so specific a term as 
this. The connection, which has been said to favor the opinion last 
stated, agrees equally well with the other. Having their hopes re- 
vived by the spectacle of Paul's undisturbed serenity, and by his 
animating address, and being reinvigorated aAer so long a fast by 
the food of which they had partaken, they were now in a condition 
both of mind and body to address themselves to the labors which 
their safety required. This view, therefore, places their lightening 
of the ship in a perfectly natural connection with the circumstances 
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related just before. In addition to this, as Hemsen ui^es, their re- 
maining stock of provisions, aAer so protracted a voyage, must 
have been already so reduced that it could have had little or no 
effect on the ship, whether they were thrown away or retained. — 
Mr. Blunt has very properly called attention to the manner in which 
the narrative discloses to us the nature of the ship^s cargo. In the 
fifth verse we are informed that the vessel ^^ into which the centu- 
rion removed Paul and the other prisoners at Myra belonged to 
Alexandria^ and was sailing into Italy, From the tenth verse we 
learn that it was a merchant-vessel, for mention is made of its 
ladings but the nature of the lading is not direetly stated. In 
this verse, at a distance of some thirty verses from the last, we find, 
by the merest chance, of what its cai^o consisted. The freight was 
naturally enough kept till it could be kept no longer, and then we 
discover for the first time that it was wheat ; the very article which 
such vessels were accustomed to carry from Egypt to Italy. These 
notices, so detached from each other, tell a continuous story, but it 
is not perceived till they are brought together. The circumstances 
drop out one by one in the course of the narrative, unarranged, un- 
premeditated, thoroughly incidental ; so that the chapter might be 
read twenty times, and their agreement with one another and with 
contemporary history be still overlooked." • 

V. 39 -44. The Shipwreck, Those on board escape to the Shore 
by swimming, or on Fragments of the Vessel, 

V. 39. Tfjv y^r cvK iwtyipwrKoPy they recognized not the land^ 
within view. The day had daMrned, and they could now distinguish 
it. It has appeared to some surprising that none of those on board 
should have known a place with which those at least who were 
accustomed to the sea might be expected to have been so well ac- 
quainted. The answer is, that the scene of the shipwreck was re- 
mote from the principal harbor, and, as those who have been on the 
spot testify, distinguished by no marked feature which would render 
it known even to a native, if he came unexpectedly upon it — 
jcoXfTOv .... oiytoXoy, they perceived a certain inlet, creek, having a 
shore, i. e., in a seaman's sense of the expression, a shore on which 
they could run the ship with a hope of saving their lives. " Luke 
uses here the correct hydrographical term." The remark implies 

* Veracity of the Writings of the Old and New Testament, p. 326. 
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that the coast generally was unsafe for such an attempt. The 
present conformation of the coast on that side of Malta confirms 
Luke's accuracy in this particular. The shore there presents an 
unbroken chain of rocks, interrupted at only two points. — ctV tv 
.... irXoIoi', into which they determined^ if they coxdd^ to thrust 
forth (i. e. from the sea), to drive ashore, the ship. For €$&aai 
from cf (io^co, see W. § 15 ; K. ^ 165. 7. The wind must have 
forced them to the west side of the bay, which is rocky, but has 
two creeks. One of these, Mestara Valley, has a shore. The 
other has no longer a sandy beach, but must have had one former- 
ly, which has evidently been worn away by the action of the sea. 

V. 40. Koi rhs ctyicvpas .... BaXaa-trap^ and having entirely cut 
away the anchors they abandoned them unto the sea. On this force 
of the preposition in vfpi€X6irr€s^ comp. iftpijiptlTo in v. 20. It has 
been referred to the position of the anchors as being around the 
ship ; but they had all been dropped from the stern (v. 29), and 
could not well have become scattered so as to be on different sides 
of the vessel. Our English translators followed the Vulgate in 
their inaccurate version of this clause. — ^/ux .... in/doXiW, at the 
same time having unfastened the bands of the rudders. Most of 
the ancient vessels were furnished with two rudders. No sea-going 
vessel had less than two, although small boats and river craft, such 
as those on the Nile, were sometimes steered by one. The mibaXia 
were more like oars or paddles than our modern helm. They were 
attached to the stern, oiyB on each quarter, distinguished as the right 
and the left rudder. In the larger ships the extremities of the rud- 
ders were joined by a pole, which was moved by one man and kept 
the rudders always parallel. See Diet, of Antt., Art. Gubemaculum. 
When a vessel was anchored by the stem, as was the case here, 
it would be necessary to lift the rudders out of the water and to se- 
cure them by bands. These bands it would be necessary to un- 
fasten when the ship was again got under way. di4vT€£ is the sec- 
ond aorist participle in the active from dviijfu ; K. ^ 180. See on 
16, 26. — €7rapairres . . . . rg irvtovajf^ sc. a0pf , having hoisted the 
foresail to the wind, dfrriiuov has been taken by different writers 
as the name of almost every sail which a vessel carries, e. g. main- 
sail, topsail, jib, etc. We have no ancient definition of the term 
which throws any certain light upon its meaning. It passed into 
some of the modern languages, where it is variously applied, but 
occurs in no ancient Greek author out of Luke's account of this 
48 
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Toyage. Most commentators, without any attempt to substantiate 
their opinion, put it down as the *^ mainsail." The nautical argu- 
ment is said to be in favor of the foresail, i. e. the sail attached to 
the mast nearest to the prow ; or, if there was but one mast, fixed 
to a spar or yard near the prow. ^^ As the ancients depended for 
speed chiefly upon one principal sail, an appendage or additional 
sail at the bow of the ship was required for the purpose of direct- 
ing the vessel when in the act of putting about ; for, although there 
could be no difficulty in bringing the ship's head to the wind with 
the great sail alone, a small sail at the bow would be indispensa- 
ble for making her * pay off,' that is, bringing her head round ; 
otherwise she would acquire stem-way, and thereby endanger the 
rudders, if not the ship itself The vessels on coins and in other 
ancient representations exhibit a sail of this description. With this 
sail raised, it is said that a ship situated like that of Paul would 
move towards the shore with more precision and velocity than with 
any other. " A sailor will at once see that the foresail was the best 
possible sail that could be set under the circumstances.'' 

V. 41. ir€piir€<r6vT€s dc €ls r&nov Makairaop, having fallen upon a 
place having two seas. This has been supposed by many commen- 
tators to have been a concealed shoal or sand -bank, formed by the 
action of two opposite currents. In the course of time such a 
bank, as is frequently the case at the mouth of rivers or near the 
shore, may have been worn away,* so that the absence of any 
suqh obstruction there at the present time decides nothing against 
that supposition. It has also been understood to have been a 
tongue of land or promontory, against the shores of which the sea 
beat strongly from opposite quarters. It is not stated that any pro- 
jection exists there now, to which Luke's description, if explained 
in that manner, would apply. Mr. Smith is pf the opinion that 
T^jTos MaXatraos may refer to the channel, not more than a hundred 
yards in breadth, which separates the small island Salmone from 
Malta; and which might very properly be called a place where 
" two seas meet," on account of the communication which it forms 
between the sea in the interior of the bay and the sea outside. He 
would place the scene of the shipwreck near that channel, and, ac- 
cording to the representation on his map, a little to the north of the 

* For examples of this, see Lyell's Principles of Geology, p. 285 sq. (8th 
•d., 1850). 
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place to which tradition has generally assigned it The creek near 
here, at present without a beach (see v. 39), may be the one which 
they attempted to enter. The final shock now ensues. — ml ^ fiiv 
vp^ipcL, K, r. X., And the prow ^sticking fast ^ remained immovahle^ hut 
the stem was broken by the violence of the waves, ^^ This is a re- 
markable circumstance, which, but for the peculiar nature of the 
bottom of St. PauPs Bay, it would be difficult to account for. The 
rocks of Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of sand 
and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents, or surface agi- 
tation, form a deposit of tenacious clay ; but in still water, where 
these causes do not act, mud is formed ; but it is only in the creeks 
where are no currents, and at such a depth as to be undisturbed by 
the waves, that the mud occurs. In Captain Smyth's chart of the 
bay, the nearest soundings to the mud indicate a depth of about 
three fathoms, which is about what a large ship would draw. A. 
ship, therefore, impelled by the force of a gale into a creek with a 
bottom such as has been described, would strike a bottom of mud 
into which the fore part would fix itself and be held fast, whilst the 
stern was exposed to the force of the waves." 

V. 42. im Tovs ^eaiJk^as diroKTtiiwa'i defines the object of /9ovXi7, 
and circumscribes the infinitive. W. § 45. 9. b ; S. ^ 162. 3. 2. 
Of the rigor with which those were liable to be punished who were 
charged with the custody of prisoners, if the latter escaped from 
them in any way, we have had proof in 12, 19 and 16, 27. 

V. 43. It will be recollected that, according to the Roman cus- 
tom, each of the prisoners was chained to a particular soldier, who 
was his keeper. As to the relation of these soldiers to the cen- 
turion, see on v. 31. — c/co>Xv<rcy avroits Pcvkrifwros. Thus it hap- 
pened again (see v. 24) that PauPs companions were indebted to 
their connection with him for the preservation of their lives. — 
mroppiy^avTos has a reciprocal sense. — i^Uvai^ to go forth y not from 
the ship, which is the force of dn6 in the participle just before, but 
from the sea tirl Hjp yijv. 

y. 44. rovs Xocirovff is the subject of c^mwu, repeated from the 
preceding clause. — M aaviaiv^ upon boards^ such probably as 
were in use about the ship, but not parts of it, which would con- 
found this clause with the next — t iri rawp t»v an6 rov irXotov, upon 
some of the pieces from the ship^ which they themselves tore away 
or which the surge had broken off. Most critics distinguish the 
two expressions in this manner. Kuinoel renders axufUrip tahUs, 
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A few understand that term of the permanent parts of the vessel, 
and nvwr aw6 toG nKoiov of such things as seats, barrels, and the 
like, which were floating away from the wreck. But articles of 
this description they would be likely to have lost, or to have thrown 
into the sea before this time. — ovrwr, thus^ i. e. in the two ways 
that have been mentioned. — diacrttf^Mu. This was not the first 
peril of the kind from which the apoetle had been delivered. In 
2 Cor. 11, 25, he says, ^^ thrice have I suffered shipwreck ^^ ; and 
he recorded that several years before the present disaster. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

V. 1 - 10. Their Abode during the Winter at Melite. 

V. 1. fircywMroy, «c. r. X., they ascertained (by intercourse prob- 
ably with the inhabitants) that the island is called Melite. That 
this was the modem Malta cannot well be doubted. An island 
with the same name, now Meleda, lies up the Adriatic on the 
coast of Dalmatia, which some have maintained to be the one 
where Paul was wrecked. Bryant defended that opinion. It is 
advocated still in Valpy's Notes on the New Testament The 
argument for that opinion founded on the name Adriatic has been 
already refuted in the remarks on 27, 27. It has also been alleged 
for it, that no poisonous serpents are found at present on Malta. 
The more populous and cultivated state of the island accounts for 
their disappearance. Naturalists inform us that the extinction of 
such reptiles follows in the natural train of events as the aboriginal 
forests of a country are cleared up, or as the soil is otherwise 
brought under cultivation. It would be difficult to find a surface of 
equal extent in so artificial a state as that of Malta at the present 
day. The positive reasons for the common belief as to the place of 
the shipwreck are, that the traditional evidence sustains it; that 
Malta lies in the track of a vessel driven by a northeast wind ; that 
the reputed locality of the wreck agrees with Luke's account ; that 
the Alexandrian ship in which they reembarked would very natu- 
rally winter there, but not at Meleda; and that the subsequent 
course of the voyage to Puteoli is that which a vessel would pursue 
m going from Malta, but not from the other place. Malta is sixty 
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miles from Cape Passero, the southern point of Sicily, and two 
hundred miles from the African coast. It is farther from the main 
land than any other island in the Mediterranean. It is seventeen 
miles in length, nine miles in its greatest breadth, and sixty miles 
in circumference. The ancient capital bore the same name as the 
island, and occupied the site of the modem Valetta. 

v. 2. oi de pdpPapoi, The inhabitants are called harlarians 
with reference to their language, which was not that either of 
the Greeks or Romans. They belonged to the Phoenician race, 
and spoke a Semitic dialect, most probably the Punic, i. e. the 
Phoenician as spoken by the people of Carthage. " The Hebrew 
language,^' in its widest extent, says Hupfeld, ^^was the lan- 
guage not merely of the Hebrews, but of the other nations that 
inhabited Canaan^ or PalcBSiina^ especially of the Phoenicians, so 
renowned as a commercial people in the ancient world, and of the 
Carthaginians descended from them. This is proved especially by 
the proper names of the Canaanites in the Bible, and of the Phoe- 
nicians and Carthaginians in the classic writers, which are all 
formed in the Hebrew manner, and also by the remains of the Phoe- 
nician and the Punic language on Phoenician monuments and in 
the classics, so far as these have been as yet deciphered.^' * The 
Greeks and Romans who settled on the island at different times 
never introduced to any great extent their language or customs. — 
ov rrivrvx<oviraaf. See on 19, 11. — frpoatXd^vro^ received to them* 
selves^ or to their regard ; comp. Rom. 14, 1 (De Wet.) ; not to 

* It has been frequently asserted that the ancient Punic is the basis of 
the language spoken by the native Mahese of the present day. That opin- 
ion is incorrect. Malta, at the time of the Saracen irruption, was overrun 
by Arabs, from whom the common people of the island derive their origin. 
The dialect spoken by them is a corrupt Arabic, agreeing essentially with 
that of the Moors, but intermixed to a greater extent with words from the 
Italian, Spanish, and other European languages. The Maltese language ap- 
proaches so nearly to the Arabic that the islanders are readily understood in 
all the ports of Africa and Syria. Gesenius first investigated thoroughly 
this dialect in his Versucb Qber die mahesische Sprache, etc. (Leipzig, 1810). 
He has given the results of this investigation in his Article on Arabien in 
Ersch and Gruber's Encyklopadie. In his History of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, he remarks that, although the ancestral pride of the Maltese them- 
selves may dispose them to trace back their language to the old Punic, yet 
it contains nothing which it is not far more natural to explain out of the 
modern Arabic, than to refer to so ancient a source. 
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their fire (Mey.). ' — dcA r&y vcr&r r^ t^irrdra, on account of the 
rain which came upon us (De Wet., Rob.) ; the present rain 
(Wetst, Eng. vers.). This remark in regard to the rain and cold 
disproves the assumption of some critics that it was a Sirocco wind, 
i. e. from the southeast, which PauPs ship encountered. That 
wind does not continue to blow more than two or three days, and 
is hot and sultry even as late as the month of November. 

V. 3. (ru<rrp<^ayrof .... nKvjBot^ Now Paul having collected a 
great number (a heap) of dry sticks^ such as would naturally be. 
found among the rocks around the shore. — ^x^^^i ^ ^ip^* The 
Greeks applied this term to that reptile in distinction from other 
serpents, as is evident from Aristot. Lib. I. c. 6 : oAX' 61 fuw 2XXoi 
«M>roKownp ii^isy 17 d' ^x^*^ /^^^ C»oroK€t Vipers are the only vi- 
viparous serpents in Europe. It was remarked above that the viper 
is unknown in Malta at the present day. ^^ No person," says Mr. 
Smith, " who has studied the changes which the operations of man 
have produced on the Fauna (animals) of any country, will be sur- 
prised that a particular species of reptiles should have disappeared 
from that of Malta. My friend, the Rev. Mr. Landsborough, in his 
interesting excursions in Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual 
disappearance of the viper from that island since it has become 
more frequented. Mr. Lyell,* in quoting the travels of Spix and 
Martins in Brazil, observes: ^They speak of the dangers to 
which they were exposed from the jaguar, the poisonous serpents^ 
crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, and spiders. But with the in- 
creasing population and cultivation of the country, say these natu- 
ralists, these evils will gradually diminish ; when the inhabitants 
have cut down the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in all 
directions, and founded villages and towns, man will, by degrees, 
triumph over the rank vegetation and the noxious animals.* " — cjc 
r^ff Bfpfixfs^from the heat^ the effect of it A few good manuscripts 
read a3r<$, a more exact preposition for that sense ; comp. 20, 9 ; 
Luke 19, 3. This is the common view of the expression, to which 
De Wette also adheres. It may also mean ^rom the heat^ the place 
of it, as explained by Winer (§ 5L 5. b), Meyer, and some others. 
U is kept nearer in this way to its ordinary force. The viper 
had evidently been taken up among the sticks which Paul had 
gathered ; and, as may be inferred from IvtBiinxn M r^y vrvpay, had 

"" Principlea of Geology (7ih ed.), p. 655. 
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been thrown with them into the fire. This latter supposition is re- 
quired by the second sense of cV rrjs dipfuisy and is entirely con- 
sistent with the first. The viper was probably in a torpid state, 
and was suddenly restored to activity by the heat It was now 
cold, in consequence both of the storm and the lateness of the season 
(v. 2) ; and such reptiles become torpid as soon as the temperature 
falls sensibly below the mean temperature of the place which they 
inhabit. Vipers, too, lurk in rocky places, and that is the character 
of the region where the incident occurred. They are accustomed, 
'also, to dart at their enemies, sometimes several feet at a bound ; 
and hence the one mentioned here could have reached the hand of 
Paul as he stood in the vicinity of the fire.* — xo^^ifrc, fastened it- 
selfy in the sense of the middle. This reflexive use of the active 
occurs only here, which accounts for xa^^aTio, as read in some 
copies. 

V. 4. ttff dc, «e. r. X., Now as the barbarians saw the animal 
hanging from his hand^ to which it clung by the mouth. Aristotle 
also uses Bripiov of the viper. That it was " venomous " (Eng. 
vers.) results, not from this mode of designation, but from ^x^dva, 
Luke does not say expressly that Paul was bitten ; but the nature 
of the reptile, the leap, the clinging to his hand, leave us to in- 
fer that with almost entire certainty. Those who stood near and 
witnessed the occurrence supposed evidently that such was the 
fact. That he should have escaped being bitten under such cir- 
cumstances would have been hardly less miraculous than that the ' 
ordinary effect of the poison should have been counteracted. We 
seem to be justified, according to either view, in regarding his 
preservation as a fulfilment of< the promise of Christ in Mark 16, 
17. 18. On the form of lepc/xafifyoy, see K. § 179. 5. — ft>o¥tvg .... 
o^ot. They perceived from his chain, perhaps, or some other in- 
dication, that Paul was a prisoner. The attack of the viper proved 
to them that he must have committed some atrocious crime. <^vcvff 
points, not to a specific offence, but to the class of offenders to 
which they supposed he might belong. — ^ dUrf C^v ovk ^taorw^ justice 
suffered not to live. Observe the past tense. They consider his 
doom as sealed. Vengeance, in their view, had already smitten its 
victim. 

* For the information in thii Note concerning the habiti of the viper, I 
am indebted chieOy to ProfeBnor Agaisiz of Cambridge. 
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V. 5. thoBwv ovb€¥ KaM6¥, This statement agrees with the sup- 
position either that he had not been bitten, or that the poison had 
produced no effect upon him. 

V. 6. avrhp /icXXffcy wifiwpatrBai^ that he would he infiamed (lit 
item), since inflammation is attended with heat. — Konmlin^ty ai^nf^ 
wtKp6¥y that he would ntddenly fall down dead. Sudden collapse 
and death ensue often from the bite of serpents. Shakspeare 
speaks as a naturalist when he says of the asp-bitten Cleopatra, 

*< Trembliog she stood, and on the ludden dropped." 

— fu}^ Stoitwj nothing had^ injurious ; in a moral sense, in Luke 
23, 41. — /irra/SoXXo/Acvoft may take after it rrjv yWofu^r or omit it. — 
Bthtf (wt6¥ ewii. ^^ Aut latro, inquiunt, aut deus ; sic modo tauri, 
modo lapides (14, 13. 19). Datur tertium ; homo Dei.'' (Bng.) 

V. 7. T^ npJrrf rifg vtfirw. There can be no doubt that Publius 
is called the first (or chief) of the island because he was the Ro- 
man governor. Melite was first conquered by the Romans during 
the Punic wars, and in the time of Cicero (4 Ver. c. 18) was 
annexed to the prcetorship of Sicily. The praetor of that island 
would naturally have a legate or deputy at this place. The title 
irpttrof, under which he is mentioned here, has been justly cited by 
apologetic writers, as Tholuck, Ebrard, Krabbe, Lardner, Paley, as 
a striking proof of Luke's accuracy. No other ancient writer hap- 
pens to have given his ofRcial designation ; but two inscriptions, one 
• in Greek and the other in Latin, have been discovered in Malta, in 
which we meet with the same title employed by Luke in this pas- 
sage.^ It is impossible to believe that Publius, or any other single 
individual, would be called the first man in the island, except by 
way of ofRcial eminence. It will be observed that the father of 
Publius was still living, and during his lifetime he would naturally 
have taken precedence of the son, had the distinction in this case 
been one which belonged to the family. Tradition places the resi- 
dence of Publius at Citta Vecchia, the Medina of the Saracens ; 
but as that town is in the centre of Malta, it would be hardly 
consistent with vtpi t6v roimv c/ceufoy, though it is but a few miles 
to the interior from any part of the coast (see on v. 1). 

* <* The one in Greek is supposed to form a votive inscription bj a Ro- 
man knight, named Aulus Castricius, < first of the Melitans ' (vpw-os Mc- 
X(TaiW)t to the emperor. The Latin inscription, on the pedestal of a col. 
umn, was discovered at Citta Vecchia, in excavating the foundation of the 
Casa del Magistrate, in 1747." 
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V. 8. wp€Toi£. The plural has been supposed to describe the 
fever with reference to its recurrent attacks or paroxysms. This is 
one of those expressions in Luke's writings that have been supposed 
to indicate his professional training as a physician. See also 12, 23 ; 
13, 11; and especially the comparison (6 Id/xSx avrov omtcI Bp6yfioi 
cufioTog KOTo^vovrfs) in his Gospel (22, 44). It is correct to at- 
tach to them that significancy. No other writer of the New Testa- 
ment exhibits this sort of technical precision in speaking of diseases. 
The disorder with which the father of Publius was affected was 
dysentery combined with fever. It was formerly asserted that a 
dry climate, like that of Malta, would not produce such, a disorder; 
but we have now the testimony of physicians resident in that island, 
that it is by no means uncommon there at the present day. 

V. 10. 01 neat, who also^ on their part, i. e. while they came and 
were healed of their maladies. — n-oXXalf riftaif irlya^frav rjfjMs^ honored 
us (viz. Paul and his companions) toith many honors^ courtesies. 
They were entertained with a generous hospitality, and distinguished 
by marks of special regard and kindness. Some render rtfuus re- 
wards or presents ; but the next clause appears to limit their recep- 
tion of the favors in question to the time of their departure and to 
the relief of their necessary wants. It is certain that they did not, 
even then, accept the gifts which were proffered to them as a 
reward for their services ; for that would have been at variance 
with the command of Christ in Matt 10, 8. 

V. 11 - 16. Prosecution of the Journey to Rome. 

V. 11. ftcT^ rpctp ft^vap. The three montlis are the time that 
they remained on the island. They were probably the months of 
November, December, and January. The season may have ad- 
mitted of their putting to sea earlier than usual. — h 7r\oi<o napa- 
K^x^iyuaK^ri. Luke does not state why this vessel had wintered here. 
It is a circumstance which shows the consistency of the narrative. 
The storm which occasioned the wreck of Paul's vessel had de- 
layed this one so long, that it was necessary on reaching Melite to 
suspend the voyage until spring. — vapauniyM^ AuHrKovpois,, with the 
sign Dioscuri^ or distinguished by that sign, i. e. having images of 
Castor and Pollux painted or carved on the prow, from which im- 
ages the vessel was named. This use of figure-heads on ancient 
ships was very common. See Diet, of Antt., Art. Insigne. Cas- 
tor and Pollux were the favorite gods of seamen, the winds and 
49 
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waves being supposed to be specially subject to their control. It is 
of them that Horace says (Od. 1. 12. 27 - 32) : 

M Quorum simul alba nautia 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor ; 
CoDciduDt venti, fugiuntque nubee, 
£t minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit." * 

vaptunifM/^ may be a noun or an adjective. The former appears to 
have been most common in this application. The other construc- 
tion is easier as regards the dative, and is preferred by De Wette. 

V. 12. IvpoKovtrast St/raoucB. This city, the capital of Sicily, 
on the southeastern coast of that island, was* about eighty miles 
north from Melite. It was built partly on the adjacent island of Orty- 
gia, and from that circumstance may have received its plural name. 
The modem Siracusa or Siragossa occupies only a part of the an- 
cient city, viz. Ortygia (Forbg.). — ivtfifivafjitv. They may have 
stopped here for trade, or in the hope of a better wind. 

V. 13. ir€pic\$6vTtSj having come around or about The sense 
of the preposition it is impossible to determine with certainty. One 
supposition is, that it refers to their frequent alteration of the ship^s 
course ; in other words, to their tacking, because the wind was un- 
favorable. Another is, that they were compelled by that cause to 
follow closely the sinuosities of the coast, to proceed circuitously. 
De Wette says, which is much less probable, that they may have 
gone around Sicily, or the southern extremity of Italy. — ds 'Pi7y«w, 
unto Rhegiunij now Reggio, which was an Italian seaport, opposite 
to the northeastern point of Sicily. Here they remained a day, 
when the wind, which had been adverse since their leaving Syra- 
cuse, became fair, and they resumed the voyage. — imyevofUvov 
v6tov^ a south wind having arisen on them ; comp. the compound 
participle in v. 2, and in 27, 20. The dative of the person is often 
expressed after eiri with this force ; see Herod. 8. 13. — b€VT€paioi^ 
on the second day ; comp. John 11, 39. This adverbial use of 
the ordinals is classical. K. § 264. 3. b. — cu U<yruXovs. Puteoli^ 
now Puzzeoli, was eight miles northwest from Neapolis, the mod- 
em Naples. It derived its name from J9u/et, being famous for the 
baths which abounded there. Its earlier Greek name was Aocoidp- 

* Sae, also, Od. 1. 3. 2. 
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xcta. It was the principal port south of Rome. Nearly all the 
Alexandrian and a great part of the Spanish trade with Italy was 
brought hither. The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca gives a 
lively description of the interest which the arrival of the corn-ships 
from Egypt was accustomed to excite among the inhabitants of that 
town. "The mole on which the apostle landed at Puteoli still 
stretches its ruins into the blue waters of the bay. The remains 
of the Baian villas, whose marble porticos he then beheld glitter- 
ing in the sunset — his first specimen of Italian luxury — still are 
seen along the shore." — Life and Letters of Paul. 

The voyage from Rhegium to Puteoli, which the Dioscuri accom- 
plished in less than two days, was about one hundred and eighty 
miles. The passage, therefore, was a rapid one ; but, as examples 
of the ancient rate of sailing show, not unprecedented. Herodo- 
tus states that a ship could sail seven hundred stadia in a day, and 
six hundred in a night, i. e. thirteen hundred in twenty-four hours, 
which would be at the rate of about one hundred and fifty English 
miles a day. Strabo says, that a voyage could be made from Sam- 
monium to Egypt in four days, reckoning the distance at five thou- 
sand stadia, or about five hundred and seventy-three miles. This 
would be sailing one hundred and forty-three miles in twenty-four 
hours, or six miles an hour. Pliny mentions several voyages which 
would be considered very good in modem times. He says that the 
prefects Galerius and Babilius arrived at Alexandria, the former 
on the seventh, the latter on the sixth day, afler leaving the Straits 
of Messina. He states, also, that passages were made, under 
favorable circumstances, from the Straits of Hercules to Ostia, in 
seven days ; from the nearest port of Spain, in four ; from the 
province of Narbonne, in three ; and from Africa, in two. Prob- 
ably the most rapid run mentioned by any ancient writer is that of 
Arrian, in his Periplus of the Euxine, who says that " they got 
under way about daybreak," and that by midday they had come 
more than five hundred stadia ; that is, more than fif\y geographical 
miles, which is at least eight miles an hour.* The mean of the 
foregoing examples is seven miles an hour ; and if we suppose 

* I have relied for these statements, partly on Forbiger, and partly on 
Biscoe and Smith. The voyage of Cicero from Ephesus to Athens (men- 
tioned in the Note on 18, 19) should not be taken as an average one. It 
was retarded, as be himself intimateB, by extraordinary delaya. 
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that the Dioscuri sailed at that rate, the passage would have re- 
quired only ahout twenty-six hours. This result agrees perfectly 
with Luke^s account ; for he states that they left Rhegium on one 
day and arrived at Puteoli on the next Their course, it will be 
observed, was nearly due north, and they were favored with a south 
wind. 

V. 14. «r' avTOiSj with them; comp. 21, 4. W. § 52, c. — 
riiiipas inrdy a week ; see on 20, 6. They had an opportunity to 
spend a Sabbath with the Christians there. The centurion granted 
this delay, not improbably, in order to gratify the wishes of Paul. 
— Koi ovT»Sj K. T. X., and so^ after the interval thus spent, L e. then 
we went (not came) unto Rome, The verb has both senses. The 
incidents in v. 15 occur on the way thither. It is unnecessary to 
regard the remark as proleptic. 

V. 15. Two companies of the Christians at Rome went forth to 
meet the aposde ; but separately and at different times. Hence the 
advanced party reached Appii Forum, about forty miles from Rome, 
before Paul appeared ; the later party met him at Tres Tabemae, 
which was thirty miles from Rome. (Itiner. Antonin.) Other esti- 
mates (Itiner. Hieros.) place Appii Forum a few miles nearer to 
Rome. This town was named from Appius Claudius Ceecus, who 
built the Appian Way. It lay on the border of the Pontine 
Marshes, and was the place where the canal-boat stopped, which 
travellers to Rome commonly took at Anxur or Tarracina, dis- 
tant about twenty miles. No doubt the centurion and his party 
availed themselves of this mode of conveyance. Horace (Sat. 
1. 5. 4) speaks of Appii Forum as " full of boatmen,'* who were 
engaged in forwarding passengers from the one place to the other. 
As Paul travelled on the Appian Way, he must have entered Rome 
through the Capenian Gate. Appii Forum and Tres TabemsB 
were both on the Via Appia, which Paul would take at Capua. 

V. 16. o «KaT6vTapxos .... arpaTonfddpxjj, the centurion delivered 
the prisoners to the commander of the camp^ i. e. the prastorian 
camp, where the emperor's body-guard was quartered. See Phil. 
1, 13. This camp or garrison had been built by Sejanus, the fa- 
vorite of Tiberius, in the vicinity of the Porta Nomentana (Win.). 
Nearly all critics at present, as Olshausen, Anger, De Wette, 
Meyer, Wieseler, suppose this officer, i. e. the prcBfeclus prcUorio^ 
to be meant here. The prisoners who were sent to Rome from 
the provinces were committed to his custody. There is a differ^ 
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ence of opinion in regard to the article. The command of the 
praetorian guard was originally divided between two prefects, but 
during the reign of Claudius, Burrus Afranius, a distinguished Ro- 
man general, was appointed sole prcBf edits pratorio^ and retained 
this office as late certainly as the beginning of A. D. 62. On his 
death the command was committed again to two prefects, as it had 
been at first, and this continued to be the arrangement until a late 
period of the empire. The time of Paul's arrival at Rome could 
not have been far from A. D. 62, as admits of being shown by an 
independent calculation (see Introd. § 6. 5). Wieseler • supposes 
T» crTparoTTfbdpxo to refer to Burrus, as sole prefect at that time, and 
he urges the expression as a reason for assigning the apostle's ar- 
rival to A. D. 62, or the year preceding. It is very possible that 
this view is the correct one. It would furnish a striking coincidence 
between Luke's narrative and the history of the times. Yet, in 
speaking of the prefect^ the writer may have meant the one who 
acted in this particular case, the one who took into his charge the 
prisoners whom the centurion transferred to him, whether he was 
sole prefect or had a colleague with him ; comp. 24, 23. De 
Wette assents to Meyer in this explanation of the article. The ex- 
pression, as so understood, does not affirm that there was but one 
prefect, or deny it. — t^ dc IlavX^, k, t. X., Bui it was permitted 
to Paul (i. e. by the prefect to whom he had been consigned) to 
dwell by himself^ instead of being confined with the other prisoners. 
This was a favor which the Roman laws often granted to diose who 
were not suspected of any very serious offence. The centurion, 
who had already acted so friendly a part towards the apostle, may 
have procured for him this indulgence, or it may have been owing 
to the terms in which Festus stated the accusation against him. — 
avp T^ (fnikaiarfrovTi avrhv orpartoiyrTj, with the soldier who guarded Aim, 
and to whom he was fastened by a chain. Different soldiers relieved 
each other in the performance of this office. Hence, as Paul states 
in Phil. 1, 13, he became, in the course of time, personally known 
to a great number of the praetorian soldiers, and through them to 
their comrades. The notoriety which he thus acquired served to 
make his character as a prisoner for the sake of the gospel more 
widely known, and thus to aid him in his efforts to extend the knowl- 
edge of Christ. To this result the apostle refers in Phil. 1, 12 sq. 

* Chronologie dei apostolischen Zeitalters, u. i. w., p. 86. 
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V. 17 - 22. Paul has an Interview with the chief Men of the Jews 

at Rome. 

V. 17. r&v *lavdaimf are the unbelieving Jews, not the Jewish 
Christians. Their Jirst men would be the rulers of the synagogue, 
or would include them. — tvayriov governs the dative here, as in 
1 Thess. 2, 15; comp. 26, 9. — i(*Upo<raKvfjimw^ from Jerusalem^ 
whence he had been sent to Csesarea. — ^U m x^H^'^ '''^^ *P»fuii<ii>Vj 
into the hands of the RomanSy viz. Felix and Festus, who repre- 
sented their countrymen. The remark refers to them, as is evident 
from mfoKpipamrts in the next verse. 

v. 19. ffPoyKoadriv €irtKdki<raa-6ai Kaiavtpa^ I was compelled to ap' 
peal unto Casar ; as his only resort in order to save himself from 
assassination or judicial murder ; comp. 25, 9 sq. — ovx co^i k. r. X., 
not as having (i. e. because I had) any thing (as the motive for 
this appeal) to charge against my nation^ viz. before the emperor. 
The apostle would repel a suspicion which he supposed it not un- 
natural for the Roman Jews to entertain ; or, possibly, would deny 
an imputation with which the Jews in Palestine had actually as- 
persed him (Wiesl.). 

V. 20. dia Tovnjv cZp rriv alrioPy On this account^ therefore^ viz. 
that his feelings towards the Jews were so friendly. — trapcKoXco-a 
vftas Idctv, I have called^ invited, you that I might see you. Some 
supply €/!€ as the object of i^iv, which destroys the unity of the 
sentence. — cy«ecr .... 'ifrparjk, for on account of the hope oflsrael^ 
i. e. the hope of a Messiah which the nation entertained ; comp. 
26, 6. This clause is coordinate with the one which precedes. It 
states an additional reason why he had sought the present interview. 
— rriv SKva-w ravrrjp ircpurci/AOi, I am compassed with this chain^ have 
my arm bound with it. The construction is similar to that of 
the accusative after passive verbs ; comp. irtpuceiToi da-6fV€uuf in 
Heb. 5, 2. 

V. 21. rifuU €njT9 ypafifuxra^ *c. r. X. This Statement refers to 
their having received no official information, either written or oral, 
in regard to the circumstances under which Paul had been sent to 
Rome. Some have supposed the Jews to be insincere in this dec- 
laration, as if it was improbable that they should have been unin- 
formed in regard to so important an event. But we have no suffi- 
cient reason for calling in question their veracity. The Palestine 
Jews could hardly have foreseen the issue to which the case was so 
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suddenly brought ; and hence, before the apostle's appeal, would 
have deemed it unnecessary to apprise the Jews at Rome of the 
progress of the trial. It is barely possible that they could have 
forwarded intelligence since the appeal had taken place. Paul de- 
parted for Italy evidently soon after he had appealed, and must 
have availed himself of one of the last opportunities for such a 
voyage which the season of the year allowed. Having spent the 
winter at Melite, he had proceeded to Rome at the earliest moment 
in the spring; so that in the ordinary course of things he must 
have arrived there in advance of any ship that might have left 
Palestine after navigation recommenced. — Repeat dnb ttjs 'louSatay 
after irapayfv6fi€vo£. — rU r&v dd«k<t)&Vj any one of the brethren y of 
our countrymen, i. e. as a special messenger, as a complainant. 

V. 22. d$iovfi€v de napa <rov oxovcroi, BlU (though in the absence 
of such information we offer no complaint) toe deem it proper 
(Mey., Rob.) to hear from thee ; comp. 15, 38. The verb may also 
mean we desire (De Wet., Eng. vers.), but is less common in that 
sense. — vfpi fuv yap rijs alpfa'€cis Tovrqsy for concerning this sect of 
which Paul was known to be an adherent ; and as that circumstance 
(yap) was not in his favor, they intimate that he was bound to vin- 
dicate himself from the reproach of such a connection. The Jews, 
it will be observed, in their reply to the apostle, abstain from any 
allusion to the Christians at Rome ; indeed, they might have ex- 
pressed themselves in the same manner had no church existed 
there at this time, or had they been entirely ignorant of its exist- 
ence. To understand them, however, as affirming that they had 
heard of the sect only by report, that they possessed no personal 
knowledge of any who were connected with it, is certainly unau- 
thorized. Baur * proceeds on this false assumption, and then repre- 
sents the passage as inconsistent with the Epistle to the Romans, 
which was written several years before this, and exhibits to us a 
flourishing church in the Roman metropolis. The peculiarity in 
the case is not by any means that the Jews denied that they were 
acquainted with those who held the Christian faith, but that they 
avoided so carefully any reference to the fact ; what they knew 
was matter of general notoriety {iravraxov dpriXiyerai) ; they decline 
the responsibility of asserting any thing on the ground of their own 

* Paulus, der Apoatel, sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe and seine 
Lehre, p. 368 sq. 
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personal knowledge. Various explanations have been given of this 
reserve on the part of the Jews. Olshausen's hypothesis is, that the 
opposition between the Jewish Christians and the Jews had become 
such, before Claudius banished the latter from Rome, as to separate 
them entirely from each other ; and consequently that the Christians 
there remained in fact unknown to the Jews who returned to Rome 
after the decree of banishment ceased to be in force. This view is 
improbable, and has found no supporters. The opinion of many of 
the older critics, to which Tholuck * also has returned, is that the 
vpSn-ot rw 'lovdaiap affected to be thus ignorant in regard to the Ro- 
man Christians ; that they wished to deceive the apostle, and uttered 
a direct falsehood when they told him that they had received no in- 
formation concerning him from the Palestine Jews. The best ac- 
count of this peculiarity, it appears to me, is that which Philippi 
has suggested in his recent Commentary on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans.f The situation of the Jews at Rome, after their recent 
banishment by Claudius, was still critical and insecure. It was 
very important for them to avoid the displeasure of the government ; 
to abstain from any act or attitude that would revive the old charge 
against them of being quarrelsome or factious. They saw that 
Paul was regEurded with evident favor by the Roman officers ; they 
had heard from him that the procurator would have acquitted him, 
but the obstinate Jews had compelled him to appeal to Csesar. 
Having had no intelligence from Judca, they might fear that their 
countrymen there had gone too far, and had placed it in the power 
of Paul to use the circumstance to the disadvantage of the Jewish 
cause at Rome. Hence they considered it advisable for the pres- 
ent to conciliate the apostle, to treat him mildly, to keep out of 
sight their own relations to the christian sect. They say what was 
true. No special and express information had been forwarded to 
them respecting his person and the occurrence mentioned by him, 
and they knew that the sect had everywhere an evil name. But 
they suppress, as what they do not consider it necessary and expe- 
dient to avow, their own view in regard to the christian faith, and, out 
of fear of the Roman magistrates, would draw as little attention as 
possible to their hostile position towards the Christians. 

* CommeDtar zum Briefe Pauli an die Romer (1842), p. 14. 
t Commentar Qber den Brief Pauli an die Romer, von Friedrich A. 
Philippi (1848), p. xv. 
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V. 23 - 29. His Second Interview with the Jews, 

V. 23. tit ri)v (tvlav^ into his lodging. The term implies 
(Hesych.) that it was a place where he was entertained as a guest 
(comp. Philem. 22) ; and those critics are right who distinguish it 
from the " hired house '^ mentioned in v. 30. The apostle, at 
first, as would be natural, was received into some one of the chris- 
tian families at Rome ; but after a time, for the sake probably of 
greater convenience or independence, he removed to apartments 
which would be more entirely subject to his own control. — irkeiopts^ 
more than on the former occasion. — wti6<ov .... "Iiyo-ov, i. e. and per^ 
suading them of the things concerning Jesus, For the double ac- 
cusative, see on 19, 8. Here, too, the act of the participle refers 
to the speaker^s aim or object, without including the result. It may 
be inferred from what follows, that the greater part of those whom 
Paul addressed withstood his efforts to win them to the truth; 
comp. v. 25. 

V. 24. ol flip and o2 dt distributes the Jews into opposite par- 
ties. The proportion which the one bore to the other we must 
gather from the drift of the narrative. 

V. 25. davfx<fHavoi dc Hvrts vp6s dXX^Xovr, And being discordant 
among one another. This variance they may be supposed to have 
evinced by an open declaration of their different views, by the ex- 
pression of dissent and objection on the part of those who disbe- 
lieved. — elnoyrot rov Ilavkov pfjfjta cV, Paul having said one word^ 
at the time of their departure (De Wet) ; not as the occasion of 
it (Mey.). It was one final, significant word, as opposed to many 
words ; comp. Luke 20, 3. — ttJa 'H<raiou. See on 2, 16. 

V. 26. Xcyov, viz. Isa. 6, 9 sq., cited according to the Seventy. 
The passage is quoted also in Matt. 13, 14 sq. and John 12, 40. — 
For the Hebraistic <lieog djcovtrcrc, see the Note on 4, 17. — ov fi^ 
fntvrjfrt may express the future result with more certainty than the 
future indicative. See on 13, 41. — For /SXctroiref jSXc^crc, see on 
7,34. 

V. 28. o^v, therefore^ i. e. since ye are so hardened and incor- 
rigible. — o^Toi, they (emphatic), although they are heathen. — kq\ 
oKovaovrai, also will hear it, viz. the message of this salvation. The 
object of the verb is implied in dircori^i;. 

50 
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V. 30, 31. The Condition of the Apostle during his Captivity. 

V. 30. Iftccpf, remained^ which implies that PauPs condition had 
changed at the time when Luke finished the history. Some critics 
deny the correctness of this inference ; hut the better opinion af- 
firms it. Had the apostle been still in confinement, the writer 
would have employed more naturally the present tense or the per- 
fect, instead of the aorist See Introd. ^5. — dnerUof oXi/v, during 
two whole yearsj which would bring the narrative down to A. D. 
64. See Introd. ^ 6. 5. — rv lii^ fiurB^fumy in his own hired house^ 
i. e. hired at his own expense. In the bosom of a christian church, 
the apostle could not have been destitute of the means of providing 
for such an expense. We learn, also, from Phil. 4, 14. 18, that 
during this captivity Paul received supplies from the church at 
Philippi. — onvdfxrro, in its special sense, received gladly^ because 
it afforded him such joy to preach the Gospel ; comp. 15, 4 ; 
18, 27. 

V. 31. didcKTictfy, sc. avTcvt. The construction is similar to that 
in V. 23. — cucwKvrm^ without molestaiion on the part of the Roman 
government.* According to the Roman laws, a citizen under arrest, 



* Agrippa the First was imprisoned in early life, at Rome. The account 
of his captivity confirms so entirely Luke's account of the manner in which 
Paul was treated as a Roman prisoner, (so unlike our modern usages,) that 
it may not be amiss to mention some of the circumstances. We obtain the 
information from Josephus (Antt. 18. 6. 5sq.). Agrippa, on being arretted, 
was committed to Macro, the pnetorian prefect, and confined in the prae- 
torian camp. He was there kept under a guard of soldiers, to one of whom 
he was chained (called his ovpd«t6s)' A particular centurion had the over- 
sight of the prisoner and the soldiers who guarded him. But the condition 
of those confined in this manner depended very much on the character of 
those who had the immediate charge of them. The soldiers who watched 
Agrippa treated him, at first, with great severity. Hence Antonia, a sister- 
in-law of Tiberius and a friend of Agrippa, interceded with Macro and in- 
duced him to appoint a guard known to be of a milder disposition. The 
situation of Agrippa was now improved. His friends, who had been ex- 
cluded from him, were permitted to visit him and to* supply his necessary 
wants (comp. 24, 23). But during this time, about six months, he was still 
confined in the prietorian camp. On the death of Tiberius the mode of hie 
captivity was changed again. Caligula ordered him to be removed from 
the pnetorium to the house which he had occupied before he was bound. 
Here he was still guarded as a prisoner, but was subject to so much less 
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in ordinary cases, could give security or bail, and thus enjoy his 
personal liberty until he was brought to trial. The freedom granted 
to Paul was so ample, that one might almost suppose that he was 
permitted to exercise that right ; but it is rendered certain by 
Phil. 1, 13. 16, that he continued to be guarded by a Roman 
soldier.* In regard to the abrupt termination of the book, see the 
remarks in the Introduction, p. 11. 

reetraint that his condition was one of comparative liberty. His captivity, 
in this last form of it, was doubtless like that of Paul during the two years 
that be *^ dwelt in his own hired house " at Rome. 

* As to what is known, or is probable, in regard to the subsequent history 
of the great apostle, see Appendix, No. 5. 



ERRATA. 

The following corrections should be made which affect the sense. The 
critical reader will overlook an occasional want of uniformity in the accentu- 
ation, or the orthography of a proper name. 

Page 27, line 29, for direct rtad indirect. 

" 31, " 8, " De Wet. « Hnr. 

»* 34, " 27, «» uniformly " generally. 

" 77, " 32, " bought «• brought. 

** 160, " 5, »* proconsuls ** proprstors. 

" 269, »* 33,." Second « First. 

" 330, lines 27, 34, and 35,/or Festus rtad Felix. 
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NAMES ABBREVIATED IN THE NOTES. 



The works of the writers to which reference is made are mostly 
Commentaries, and may be presumed to be well known. The 
titles of some of those which are less common have been given at 
the foot of the page where they occur for the first time. 



Ang. 
Bern. 
Bez. 


Anger. 

Bemhardy. 

Beza. 


Hnr. 

Kriig. 

Kuin. 


Heinrichs. 

Kriiger. 

Kuinoel. 


Blmf. 

Bng. 

Bottg. 

Bretsch. 

Brud. 


Bloomfield. 

Bengel. 

Bottger. 

Bretschneider. 

Bruder. 


Kyp. 

Lachm. 

Light 

Mey. 

Neand. 


Kypke. 

Lachmann. 

Lightfoot. 

Meyer. 

Neander. 


Calv. 


Calvin. 


Olsh. 


Olshausen. 


Chryst. 
De Wet. 


Chrysostom. 
De Wette. 


Raph. 

Rob. 


Rapheel. 
Robinson. 


Doddr. 
Ebr. 


Doddridge. 
Ebrard. 


Schottg. 
Str. 


Schottgen. 
Stier. 


Forb. 

Frtz. 


Forbiger. 
Fritzscbe. 


Suid. 
Thol. 


Suidas. 
Tholuck, 


Gesen. 


Gesenius. 


Tschdf. 


Tischendorf. 


Grot. 
Grsb. 


Grotius. 
Griesbach. 


Vitr. 
Wetst. 


Vitringa. 
Wetstein. 


Hems. 


Hemsen. 


Whl. 


Wahl. 


Heng. 
Hesych. 


Hengstenberg. 
Hesychius. 


Wiesl. 
Win. 


Wieseler. 
Winer. 
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Thb following Index is intended to exhibit the contento of the Nuiee as distinguished for 
the mo0t port from the contents of the History. 



A. 

Abraham^ not the oldest son of Te- 
rah, 101. 

Acheda, how applied by Luke, 254 ; 
interchanged with Hellas, 279. 

Acts of the Apostles, by whom writ* 
ten, 1 sq. ; authenticity of the 
book, 6 sq. ; its object and plan, 
9 sq. ; when and where it was 
written, 10 sq. ; why closed so 
abruptly, 11 sq. ; its relation to 
Luke's Gosijel, 23. 

Adramyttium, its situation and pres- 
ent state, 348. 

Adriatic, how extensively applied, 
370. 

Agrippa the First, year of his death, 
13 ; his family, 164 : his charac- 
ter, 165; circumstances of his 
death, 169 sq. *, account of his 
imprisonment at Rome, 304 sq. 

Agrippa the Second, his history, 
333 ; object of his visit to Ccesa- 
rea, 334 ; turns oflf Paul's appeal 
with a jest, 345. 

Akerman, Numismatic Illustrations, 
144, 234. 

Alms-distributers, cause of their ap- 
pointment, 92 ; not called dea- 
cons, 93. 

Amphipolis, on the military road 
through the north of Greece, 
23(*. 

Ananias, nature of his crime, 79 ; 
why punished with such severity, 
81 sq. 



Anamas, (high-priest,) to be distin* 
guished from Annas, 315; was 
the actual high-priest, 316. 

Andriaca, port of Myra, 352. 

Angels, import of their address in 
1, 11 ol^ure, 27; their agency 
in the giving of the law, 116 ; 
were supposed to be the guardians 
of men, 168. 

Anointing, its import as a symbol, 
75. 

Antioch in Syria, by whom built, 
the seat of missionary operations, 
160 ; its harbor, 173 ; visited by 
Paul four times, 262. 

Antioch in Pisidia, on the central 
table-land of Asia Minor, 180 ; 
discourse of Paul in the syna- 
gogue, 181 ; may have been vis- 
ited on the apostle's second mis- 
sionary tour, 218. 

Antipatris supposed to be the mod- 
ern Kefr Saba, 323; how far 
from Jerusalem, 323 ; its site not 
certainly known, 324. 

Antonia, castle of, 304 ; Paul's 
speech from the stairs, 307 sq. 

ApoUonia on the way from Phllippi 
to Thessalonica, 230. 

Apostles, what was necessary to 
their office, 25, 27 ; main point 
of their testimony, 34 ; not lim- 
ited to twelve, 36 ; were not ig- 
norant that the gospel was to be 
f)reached to the heathen, 53 ; re- 
inquished the Jewish rites by de- 
grees, 57 ; acknowledged a high- 
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er law tkan that of men, 73, 85 
eq., 234 ; did not iasbt on a com- 
manity of goods, 79 ; were em- 
powered to confer the Spirit, 122 ; 
aimed in their missionary policy to 
secare the chief towns, 218, 254. 

Appii Forum, 388. 

Aquila, where he was converted, 
254 ; his frequent change of resi- 
dence, 255 ; his connection with 
Apollos, 263. 

Areiopagus, in what part of Athens, 
238 ; Paul not tried hefore the 
court of this name, 239; outline 
of his speech there, 241 sq. 

Aretas took possession of Damascus, 
12 sq. ; assisted the Jews to cap- 
ture Paul, 139. 

Arislarchua accompanied Paul to Je- 
rusalem, 280 ; in what sense his 
*' fellow- prisoner," 349. 

Artenum, what sail intended, 377; 
its efiect on a vessel, 378. 

Asia, how much it included, in the 
Acts, 41 ; rapid extension of the 
gospel there, 267 ; may denote 
Asia Minor, 349. 

Asiarchs, their office, and occasion of 
their friendship for Paul, 274. 

Assos, its situation, 283 ; Paul's 
fool-journey thither, 284. 

Athens, how far from BercBa, 234 ; 
extent of its idolatry, 235 ; had 
but one agora, 236 ; character of 
its inhabitants, 236 sq. ; origin of 
its altar ''to an unknown god," 
245 sq. ; visited by the apostle but 
once, 254. 

Aitaleia^ distance from Perga, 179 ; 
its site described by Beaufort, 203. 

Augustan cohort, 347. 

B. 

Baptism, administered in the name 
of Christ, 53 ; that of Cornelius 
and other heathen, 156 ; that of 
Lydia and her household, 221; 
how it was performed in the jail 
at Philippi, 227; how that of 
John differed from that of the 
apostles, 263 ; was repeated in 
the case of certain disciples at 
Ephesus, 266 ; was the sign of 
repentance and fiuth, 310. 



Barnabas, signification of his name, 
78 ; his influence at Jerusalem, 
139; his interview with Paul at 
Tarsus, 161 ; accompanies the 
apostle in his first missionary tour, 
171 ; why he was called Jupiter 
at Lystra, 196 ; went as a dele- 
gate to Jerusalem, 204 ; his dis- 
agreement with Paul, and their 
subsequent relations to each other, 
215; the letter ascribed to him 
not genuine, 216. 

Bernice, facts in her history, 334. 

Bercta, its distance from Thessaloni- 
ca, on what river, present name, 
233. 

Bethany y the scene of the Ascen- 
sion, 28. 

Boeckh on the mode of undergirdiog 
ancient ships, 364. 

Bishops, the same as presbyters, 
202. 

Bithynia, not entered by Paul, 218 ; 
the persecation there under Tra- 
jan, 341. 



Qesarea, its importance in Jewish 
history, 131 ; the seaport of Ju- 
dea, 261 ; how often Paul was 
there, 296. 

Candace, mentioned in the classics, 
126 ; the name of a dynasty , 
127. 

Candor of the sacred writers, 155, 
274, 334. 

Captain of the temple, 67. 

Cemeteries, signification of the word, 
1 18 ; first used by Christians, 1 18. 

Chios, an island in the u£gean, 284. 

Chrestus, an instigator of the Jews 
at Rome, 255. 

Christ made bis resurrection certain 
to his disciples, 25 ; was omnis- 
cient, 34; in what capacity he 
reigns as Mediator, 52 ; miracles 
were wrought in his name, 58, 
71, 143 ; is the author of natural 
and spiritual life, 60 ; his final 
coming described as near, because 
it is near to a true christian con- 
sciousness, 63 sq. ; was wor- 
shipped by the first disciples, 118, 
136, 150 ; is the final Judge of 
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men, 156, 252 sq. ; fulfilled the 
prophecies, 183, 231. 

Christians, origin and import of the 
name, 161 sq. 

Chronology, why that of the Acts 
still difficult, 12 ; dates that may 
he established, 12 sq. ; computed 
hy the Jews in different ways, 
103 ; on what principle we are to 
iud^e of the accuracy of chrono- 
logical designations, 182. 

Cilida, why named always after 
Syria, 140. 

Glizenship, Romany immunities 
which it secured, 228; seldom 
claimed falsely, 313 ; how ac- 
quired hy foreigners, 314. 

Claude, now Gozzo, 362; distance 
from the point of Koura, 371. 

Qaudius^ the famine in his reign, 
163; bishanishmentof the Jews, 
255 ; restored Achaia to the Sen- 
ate, 258. 

^^gj/i origin of the term, 31. 

Cniaos, name of a town and prom- 
ontory, 354; ruins which exist 
there, 354. 

Coincidences between the Acts and 
the Epistles, 193, 108, 199 sq., 
212, 269, 270, 279, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 311, 328; between the 
Acts and Josephus, 89, 101, 151, 
165, 169 sq., 318, 325, 330, 331, 
336, 347 ; between the Acts and 
Philo, 101, 116, 320; between 
the Acts and the classical writers, 
126, 176, 221, 228, 235, 241,244, 
255, 258, 267, 331, 336, 346. 

Coins still extant, of Cyprus, 176 ; 
of Philippi, 220 ; of Beroea, 234 ; 
of Nyssa, 276 ; of Ephesus, 276, 
277 ; of Tarsus, 307 ; of Adra- 
myttium, 348. 

Conybeare and Howson, value of 
their work on the Life and Let- 
ters of Paul, 16.0. 

Corinth, how for distant from Ath- 
ens, 254 ; how long Paul remained 
there, 257 ; made a second joui^ 
ney thither which is not recorded, 
278 ; his third journey, 279. 

Cornelius, not a Jewish proselyte, 
145 ; nature of the homage which 
he offered to Peter, 149 ; time of 
his conversion, 158; in what 
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sense he was the first convert 
from heathenism, 206. 

Cos or G>, its situation, 294 ; why 
now called Stanchio, 294. 

Crete, 354 ; has good harbors on the 
north side, 355. 

O/pnis, visited by Paul on his first 
tour, 174; traversed by a good 
road, 175 ; governed by a procon- 
sul, 176 ; left to the windward on 
Paul's voyage to Rome, 351. 

D. 

Damascus, its situation, 132 ; labors 
of Paul there, 137 sq. ; 

Davidson, his Introduction to the 
New Testament cited, 3, 7, 107 ; 
his Lectures on Biblical Criticism, 
289. 

Dembray modem name of Myra, 
352. 

Demetrius, his occupation, 271 ; his 
artful speech, 272. 

Derbe, near the base of the Black 
Mountain, 193 ; remarkable ruins 
still found there, 194 ; why not 
mentioned in the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, 199 ; why named be- 
fore Lystra, 216. ♦ 

Diana, use made of her shrines, 
271 ; how extensively worshipped, 
272 ; repeating her name a relig- 
ious act, 275 ; tradition as to the 
origin of her image, 276. 

Diospolitans, an Egyptian dynasty, 
107. 

Drusilla, her family, and facts in her 
history, 330. 



Egyptian impostor referred to by 
Lysias, 305 ; how Luke's aocount- 
of him may be reconciled with 
that of Josephus, 306. 

Elders, See Fredyters, 

Elymas, the Magian, introduced so 
as to present a true picture of the 
times, 175 ; origin of his name, 
177. 

Ephesus, Paul's first visit there, 261 ; 
his return, 265 ; residence of the 
proconsul, 277. 

Epicureans, the *' minute philoso- 
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phers of their dsy/* 336; their 
principles, 237. 

Epistles of Paul, when and where 
written : those which he sent from 
Rome, 19; the First and Second 
to the Thessalonians, 260; that 
to the Galatians, 267; the First 
to the Corinthians, 269 ; the Sec- 
ond to the Corinthians, 278 ; that 
to the Romans, 279. 

Etftiopia, of what country the name, 
126 ; the gospel preached there 
at an early period, 130. 

Ethiopian eunuchj his country and 
rank, 126 ; why he was reading 
the prophecies, 127; traditional 
scene of his baptism, 129 ; his re- 
puted name, 130. 

Evangelist f application of this term, 
296. 



Fcnr Havens f on the south of Crete, 
355 ; the council held there, 357. 

Famine foretold by Agabus, 162; 
how extensive, and when it oc- 
curred, 163. 

Felix, when recalled from office, 14 ; 
his character, 321, 325 ; how long 
he was procurator, 327; at- 
tempted to bribe Paul, 331. 

Felton, Prof,, his opinion on a pas- 
sage in Arrian, 359. 

Festus, when appointed procurator, 
14 sq. ; his object in wishing to 
send Paul to Jerusalem, 332 ; 
Luke describes him in accordance 
with history, 336 ; why he con- 
ferred with his council, 333. 



Gaius, differentpersonsof thisname, 
273, 280. 

Galaiia, not visited on Paul's first 
mission, 194; when the gospel 
was first preached there, 218 ; 
why named before Phryffia, 262. 

Gallio, his character correctly drawn, 
258 ; carried his impartiality too 
far, 259. 

Gamaliel, how described in the Tal- 
mud, 87; alleged anachronism in 
his speech, 88 ; singular character 
of his advice, 90. 

Gate, the Beautiful, its situation, 57 



aq.; Capenian, the one thiongh 
which Paul entered Rome, 388 ; 
Nomentana, in the vicinity of the 
prefect's camp, 388. 

Gaza, when destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, 125 ; the roads which lead 
thither, 126. 

Gehenna, how understood by the 
Jews, 30. 

Gentiles, their acceptance of the 
gospel foretold by the prophets, 
54, 209. 

Geography of Asia Minor still im- 
perfectly known, 194. 

Cresenius, his view of the Maltese 
language, 38 L 

Gift of tongues, how conferred on 
the day of Pentecost, 37 ; object 
of the endowment, 38 ; the mira- 
cle unquestionable, 39; why de- 
scribed so concisely, 157. 

Gospel^ universality of its design, 
154 ; first preached to the heathen, 
160 ; characterized as a system of 
grace, 189 ; why subverted by the 
Jewish attachment to circumcis- 
ion, 204. 

Greek Language, need with great 
purity by Luke, 4; spoken ex- 
tensively in Palestine, 100 ; fur- 
nished a medium of intercourse 
between different nations, 196, 
305. 

H. 

HaUaanon, a river at whose mouth 
Paul embarked for Athens, 234. 

Heathen, described as those <'afar 
off," 53; have sufficient light to 
create obligation, 198, 250, 251 ; 
acknowledge blindly the existence 
of Grod, 246 ; have no excuse for 
their idolatry, 350 ; must repent 
to be prepared for the judgment, 
252. 

Hebraisms, 27, 63, 65, 79, 86, 109, 
110, 111, 136, 209, etc. 

Hebron, whether confounded by 
Stephen with Sychem, 106. 

Hellenists, how distinguished from 
Greeks, 92 ; why Paul labored 
specially for them, 140. 

Herod Antipas, his war with Aretas, 
13 ; his exile on the banks of the 
Rhone, 172. 
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Holff Spirit, why expressed often 
without the article, 24 ; inspired 
those w!.o wrote the Scriptures, 
30 ; his agency characteristic 
of the new economy, 45 ; be- 
stowed on the apostles, 76, 79 ; 
resisted by the Jews, 116 ; in 
what sense unknown to John's 
disciples, 265 ; qualified religious 
teachers for their office, 217, 269. 

Horebf why interchanged with Sinai 
as an equivalent designation, 110. 

Humphry, his Ck>mmentary quoted, 
190, 295, 298, 307. 

Huvfeld, on the preyalence of the 
Hebrew language, 381. 

I. 

Iconium, how far from Antioch, 
101 ; described by Leake, 191. 

Inscriptions that corroborate Luke's 
history : one given by Gruter, 
144 ; one found at Thyatira, 221 ; 
two in Malta, 384. 

Italian cohort, why so named, 144 ; 
why stationed at Ccsarea, 145 ; 
may be identical with the Augus- 
tan, 348. 

J, 

Jacob, the number in his femily on 
his descent into Egypt, 104 sq. 

Jailer at Philippi, how we may 
view the'circumstances of his con- 
version, 226. 

Jerusalem, how oflen visited by 
Paul after his conversion, 262, 
298 ; why he supposed it to be 
his proper field of labor, 311. 

Jews could not inflict capital punish- 
ment, 117; way in which they 
instigated the heathen against the 
Christians, 191, 192; enjoyed re- 
ligious toleration, 223, 259 ; were 
hated by the Greeks, 259 ; held 
that the end justifies the means, 
320 ; their singular reserve in the 
interview wi£ Paul at Rome, 
SOlSsq. 

Joel, his prophecy (3,1-5) ex- 
plained, 43 sq. 

Joppa, how far from Lydda, 142; 
its present name, 143. 

Judas the Galilean, the place of his 
birth, 89 ; ground of his opposi- 



tion to the Roman government, 
90. 

Judas the traitor, his end well known 
at Jerusalem, 31 ; no inconsisten- 
cy in the dififerent accounts of his 
death, 32. 

Ju&uSf his kindness to Paul, 350. 

K. 

Kefr Sdba, the supposed site of An- 

tipatris, 323. 
Kingdom of God, sense of the 

phrase, 200. 
Kirchhofer, his Work on the New 

Testament Canon, 1. 
Konieh, 191. 
Koura, a point at the entrance of 

St. Paul's Bay, 371 ; the scene 

of a modem shipwreck, 371. 
Kurtz, his article on << The Angel of 

the Lord," 110. 

L. 

Lasaa, its site unknown, 355. 

Latinisms in the Greek of the New 
Testament, 162, 267, 306. 

Libertines, who they were, 94. 

Lucian, his account of the ship 
driven into the Piraeus, 375. 

Luke, the writer of the Acts, 1 ; 
peculiarities of his style, 3 ; 
sketch of his life, 4 sq. ; value 
of his testimony as a physician, 
5 ; examples of his accuracy as an 
historian, 144, 164, 176, 223, 232, 
236, 258, 324, 384 ; has not shown 
himself ignorant of Jewish cus- 
toms, 150 sq. ; his first connec- 
tion with Paul, 219; writes as 
an eyewitness, 224, 282, 295; 
abounds in tlie use of nautical 
terms, 353 ; traces of his medical 
profession, 385. 

Lycaonia, its extent, 193. 

Lycaonian dialect, what is known of 
it, 196. 

Lystra, its bearing from Iconium, 
193 ; its exact position not fixed, 
194. 

M. 

Macedonia, how app'ied by the 
Greeks, 220 ; its Roman signifi- 
cation, 256. 
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Madiam, or yfidian, where skaated, 
109. 

Manaen^ io what sense ''brought 
up with Herod," 172. 

Marches, how rapidly performed by 
ancient annies, 333. 

Markf his relationship to Barna- 
bas, 171 ; in what capacity he 
attended Paul, 174 ; his abrupt 
return from the mission, 179 ; re- 
gained the apostle's confidence, 
215. 

Markets, the resort of loungers, 
232 ; courts held in them, 232, 
276. 

Martyr, how distinguished in sense 
from witness, 310. 

Meleda, not the island where Paul 
was wrecked, 3bO. 

Meiite, why not recognized by the 
mariners, 376 ; the island where 
Paul was wrecked, 380 ; its ex- 
tent, 381 ; annexed to the pnetor- 
ship of Sicily, 384. 

Miletus, how far from Ephesas, 
284 ; address of Paul there to the 
Ephesian elders, 285. 

Miracles, how designated, and import 
of the terms, 48 ; what rendered 
those at Ephesus remarkable, 267. 

Mitylene, 284. 

Moloch, how to be understood in 
Stephen*8 speech, 113. 

Movers, his explanation of Remphan, 
113. 

Myra, its situation, the ruins found 
there, 352. 

N. 

Navigation, in what part of the year 
commenced and closed by the an- 
cients, 356 ; how regulated at a 
distance from the land, 368. 

Nazarites, rules to which they were 
subject, 260, 301 ; their expenses 
defrayed often by others, 301. 

Neapolis, whether Paul landed there, 



O. 

Omissions in the Acts show the 
history to be independent of the 
Epistles, 224. 

Ordination of Timothy, 217. 



Orontes connected Antioch with the 
sea, 173. 

Oriental Customs : laying gifts at the 
feet of kings, 77 ; imposition of 
hands, 93 ; uncovering the feet, 
110 ; shaking off the dust of the 
feet, 191 ; rending the garments, 
197 ; throwing dust into the air, 
312 ; silence enjoined by striking 
on the mouth, 316. 

Ortygia, 386. 

P. 

Paphos, what place of this name in- 
tended, 175. 
Parthia, its boundaries, 40. 
Patara, for what celebrated, de- 
scribed by Beaufort, 294. 
Paul, year of his conversion, 12 ; 
how long he remained in Arabia, 
138 ; mode of his journey from 
Ccesarea to Tarsus, 140; how 
long he remained in Syria and 
Cilicia, 141 ; in what year he 
made his second visit to Jerusa- 
lem, 171 ; why his name was 
changed from Saul to Paul, 177 ; 
encountered " perils of rivers " 
and ''perils of robbers," in the 
Pisidian highlands, 179 sq. ; how 
long he was absent on his first 
mission, 203 ; his relation to Bax^ 
nabas afVer their separation, 215 ; 
year in which he departed on his 
second mission, 216 ; on what 
principle he circumcised Timothy, 
217 ; why he neglected to plead 
his Roman citizenship at PfaiJippi, 
228j whether he was tried before 
the court of the Areiopagus, 239 ; 
the trade at which he wrought, 
255 ; how long he was absent on 
his second tour, 262 ; characteris- 
tic of him that he refers so oflen 
to his own example, 287 ; dura- 
tion of his third missionary tour, 
299; his attempt to conciliate 
the Jewish believers justifiable, 
300 ; at what age he entered the 
school of Gamaliel, 308 ; how he 
acquired his Roman citizenship, 
314; noble-minded confession of 
his enor, 317 ; was not a member 
of the Sanhedrim, 340 ; manner 
in which he replied to the charge 
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of insanity, 344 ; his calmness 
amid the tempest, 369 ; his as- 
cendency over others, 370 ; his 
condition while he was a prisoner 
at Rome, 394. 

Pentecost, of what commemorative, 
36 ; how long it continued, 303. 

Perga, PaaPs course thither, 178 ; 
itB site described by Sir C. Fel- 
lows, 179. 

Peter, an affinity between his speech- 
es and his fepistles, 7 ; why he 
represented the pardon of Simon 
as doubtful, 124 ; had not the or- 
dinary Jewish prejudices, 144 ; 
how he regarded the homage 
of Cornelius, 149 sq. ; devohed 
baptism on his assistants, 157; 
manner in which he was chained, 
166 ; in what sense he first 
preached to the heathen, 206 ; at 
what time he arrived at Antioch, 
262. 

Pharisees, their opinions, 318 ; rep- 
resented as strict by Josephus, 338. 

Philip, in what city of Samaria he 
preached, 120 ; his residence at 
Ciesarea, 130 ; why he was called 
an Evangelist, 296. 

PMlippi, its rank as a city, 220; 
few Jews resided there, 221 ; 
why its magistrates were called 
prstors, 223; character of the 
church there, 230. 

Philipjn, Prof., his mode of account- 
ing for the silence of the Jews in 
regard to the Roman Christiaps, 
392. 

Phaanix, its situation, 357 ; direction 
in which its harbor opened, ^58 ; 
Mr. Smith's view untenable, 359. 

PkrygiOy 41. 

Possession, €267nonuica/, distinguished 
from ordinary disease, 83, 120. 

Prayer, at what hours offered by 
tiie Jews, 43, 57 ; was addressed 
to Christ by the first disciples, 34, 
136 ; the attitude in which it was 
offered, 293 ; was the means of 
saving Paul's companions in the 
ship, 370. 

Presiyters, how elected, 200 ; Nean- 
der's view, 201 ; origin of the 
term, 202 ; same as bishops, 285. 

Priests, divided into classes, 67 ; 
distinguished from Levites, 78. 



Prisoners, in what manner they 
were chained, 166 ; were subject 
to different degrees of rigor, 330, 
331, 394; sometimes wore their 
chains when on trial, 346 ; were 
often sent to Rome from the prov- 
inces, 347 ; were committed to 
the praetorian prefect, 398. 

Proconsuls, how distinguished from 
propraetors, 176. 

Prophets, how related to teachers, 
172. 

Provinces divided into imperial and 
senatorian, 176. 

Psalms explained, (69, 25), 33; 
(16,8-11), 49 sq. ; (118, 22), 
71; (2,1.2),74sq. 

Ptokmais, situation and modem 
name, 296. 

Publius^ his title confirmed by in- 
scriptions lately found, 384. 

Puteoli, its situation, 386; entry- 
port of the wheat-ships, 387. 



Quotations from the Old Testament, 
how applied sometimes in the 
New, 33; with what degree of 
verbal accuracy made, 43 sq., 113, 
188, 209 ; why conformed to the 
Septuagint, 127, 209. 

R. 

Readings, various, occur in the Acts, 
50, 66, 129, 133, 214, 289, 296, 
326, 361 ; many of them unim- 
portant, 336. 

Redemption effected chiefly by the 
death of Christ, 289. 

Repentance, a divine gift, 86, 159, 
221 ; required of those who re- 
ceived baptism, 183. 

Resurrection, that of Christ ascer- 
tained confidently by his disciples, 
25; denied by the Sadducees, 
67; excited the ridicule of Uie 
Athenians, 253 ; effect of the be- 
lief of it on the mind of Paul, 328. 

Revealer, under the ancient dispen- 
sation, identical with the Logos, 
110. 

Rhegium, now Reggio, 386 ; dis- 
tance to Puteoli, 387. 

Rhodes, 294. 
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RoUnson, his descriptioo of Mara' 
Hill, 238 ; of the castle of An- 
toaia, 304. 



Sabbath, Chnstian .'traces of its ob- 
servance in the New Testament, 
281 ; rests on apostolic institu- 
tion, 282. 

Sadducees, their principles, 67, 318. 

Salamis, the scenery there on which 
the eyes of Paul looked, 174 ; its 
modern name, 336. 

Salmone, the eastern promontory of 
Crete, 354; an island in St 
Paurs Bay, 378. 

Samothrace, 219. 

Sanhedrim , its organization, 69 ; 
its proceedings public, 70, 72 ; 
place of session, 96; different 
modes of designation, 74, 131 ; 
extent of its power, 131 ; qualifi- 
cations of its members, 340. 

Seleucia, the great seaport of north- 
ern Syria, 173 ; appearance of 
the country from the bay, 174. 

Sergius Paulus, his odice, 175 ; his 
title confirmed as correct, 176. 

Ships, ancient, their size, 353, 374 
sq. ; how they were undergirded, 
363 sq. ; were easily shattered, 
367 ; could anchor by the stern, 
372 ; were steered with two rud- 
ders, 377; depended for speed 
chiefly on one sail, 378 ; had 
figure-heads, 385 ; how rapidly 
they could sail, 387. 

Sidon, its harbor, its distance from 
CcBsarea, 350. 

Simon, the Magian, character of 
his pretensions, 121 ; exposure of 
his hypocrisy, 122 ; whether iden- 
tical with a certain other' Simon, 
124. 

Simony, how the word arose, 123. 

Smith, R, his visit to Antipatris, 
323. 

Smith, /., his work on " The Voy- 
age and Shipwreck of St Paul," 
349. 

Solomon^ s Porch, why so called, 59. 

Sonntag, his explanation of the dif- 
ficulty in regard to Theudas, 88 
sq. 

n, nature of the accusation 



against him, 95 sq. ; analysis of his 
speech, 97 ; Neander*s analysis, 
98 ; that of Luger and Baur, 99 
was probably a Hellenist, 100 
difficulties in his discourse ex 
amined, 101, 103, 104, 106, 113 
his dying prayer, 118 ; not the 
only witness whose blood was 
shed, 340. 

Stoica, the tendency of their philoso- 
phy, 237. 

Stuart, Prof,, his Interpretation of 
the sixteenth Psalm, 49 ; his view 
of Christ as Mediator, 52. 

Synagogues, how numerous at Je- 
ru^em, 95 ; their officers, 132 ; 
punishment inflicted in them, 340. 

Syracuse, how far from Melite, 386. 



Tarsus, its literary eminence, 140 ; 
its political importance, 307 ; did 
not possess the rights of Roman 
citizenship, 314. 

Temple, how its services were per- 
formed, 67 ; its destruction fore- 
told by Stephen, 95 ; constructed 
so as to shadow forth spiritual 
truths, 114; regarded with exces- 
sive veneration by the Jews, 115 ; 
portion of it interdicted to foreign- 
ers, 303. 

Tertullus, his gross flattery, 325. 

Theatres, used among the Greeks 
for public business, 170, 273. 

Theophilus, a representative of those 
for whom Luke wrote, 9 ; his 
rank and country, 23. 

The^salonica, its distance from Phi- 
lippi, 230 ; result of Paul's labors 
there, 231; how long he re- 
mained, 233. 

Theudas, why not mentioned by Jo- 
seph us, 88 ; may have been re- 
ferred to under a difierent name, 
89. 

Tholuck, his article on Paul's 
speeches in the Acts compared 
with his Epistles, 286 ; his mode 
of reconciling Luke's account of 
the Egyptian impostor with that 
of Josephus, 306. 

Timothy, was a native of Lystra, 
216 ; why required to be circum- 
cised, 217; whether he rejoined 
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Paul at Athens, 236 ; why he 
was sent from Ephesus into Mace- 
donia, 270 ; could not have writ- 
ten any part of the Acts, 281. 

Traditions among the Jews sanc^ 
tioned as true : — in regard to 
Abraham's first call, 101 ; in re- 
gard to the tomb of the patriarchs, 
106 ; in regard to the age of Moses, 
109 ; the giving of the law by the 
agency of angels, 116 ; the length 
of Saul's reign, 182. 

TVes TabenuB, 388. 

TVoas correctly distinguished from 
Mysia, 219. 

TrogyUium may be the nameof a 
town or an island, 284. ^^ 

TyrBy the emporium of Phoenicia, 
295; the gospel preached there 
at an early period, 296. 

U. 

Unity of the human race^ asserted 

by Paul, 248. 
Ur of the Oialdees, 100. 



Vengeance, not imprecated on Simon 
by the apostles, 123. 

Viver, why extinct in Malta, 382 ; 
Its habits, 383. 

Vizier, Joseph's office in Egypt, 
104. 

V6mel, his translation of the twenty- 
seventh chapter, 357. 

Vow, whether that mentioned in 18, 
18 was.PauPs or Aquila's, 260 ; 
how long that of a Nazarite. con- 
tinued, 301. 



Voyages, how rapidly made in an- 
cient times, 387. 

W. 

Way, Appian, 388. 

Wieseler, his view of the duration of 
Pentecost, 303 ; his mode of reck- 
oning the twelve days mentioned 
in 24, 11 different from that of 
others, 327 sq. 

Windows, how made in Eastern 
houses, 282. 

Winds, which prevail in the Medi- 
terranean near the end of sum- 
mer, 350 ; which blow off the 
land on the coast of Cilicia, 352 ; 
change suddenly from the south 
to the north, 361 ; those from the 
east apt to be lasting, 365 ; at 
what rate they would drive a ship 
situated like that of Paul on the 
voyage to Rome, 371. 

Winer, limits assigned by him to 
Proconsular Asia, 41 ; his opinion 
of the night-journey from Jerusa- 
lem to Antipatris, 324. 

Worship, nature of Sabaism, 113; 
that of the temple emblematical, 
114; performed at the river-side 
by the Jews, 220. 

Z. 

Zdbians held that John was the Mes- 
siah, 265. 

Zealots unknown as a sect till after 
the time of Christ, 29 ; designated 
those in the church who con- 
tended for Jewish rites, 300. 



THE END. 
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